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ABSTRACT 

The first volume of a three-volume study on the 
relationship between writing research and instruction, this report is 
divided into three sections covering discussions among researchers, 
practitioners, and instructional experts; studies of writing 
research; and instructional applications. The first section describes 
a series of five research/practice conferences on the following 
topics: (1) the major areas of writing research, (2) the relationship 
between language and writing among nonstandard English speakers, (3) 
communicating writing research to interested audiences, (4) computers 
in composition instruction, and (5) writing as a job skill. The 
second section {presents an annotated bibliography of literature 
studies, sunnarias of research on the con^sing process and on 
research aiethodologY , and a paper on applying writing research. The 
final section describes two instructional components: a f ilmstrip on 
helping students improve the quantity and quality of their writing 
and two prototype composition units suitable for use at the beginning 
of the third grade, (hm) 
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INTftOOUCTION 



Writing Is • mII recognlttd regional as well as rational problam* 
bu; tha rasaarch basa for dealing with the probtett Is not very strong* 
Recognising this the Natloul Institute of Education has been 
fostering research In writing through Its grants program* Over the 
years^ SWRL has alsQ Included composttion es ^n object of Inquiry* 
concentreting on embodying research In tools that are directly usable by 
students* teechers* adiiitnlstrators« end others concerned with composition 
Instruction end essessment* Work In the erea of *tooperetlve Instriictloral 
Application of Writing Researdf* Joined the capabilities of NIC end of 
SUftl to eccelerete the process ty which research rationally can have an 
Inpect on Instruction reglorally (end nationally)* 

During the course of this project we Invited to SWRL e ntnrtwr of 
writing researchers* es well es e number of coofposltlon teachers from 
the SWRL region^ to meet with SWRL lenguage researchers end Instructlonel 
experts* Thus the researchers Mt with eudlences with whom they could 
discuss extensively end substentlvely the Instructlonel Implications 
of their work* Such cooperative forums had severel benefits: 

1* Reseerchers from ecademic settings met dl ectly with persons 
experienced In the creation of Instructional resources end 
with persons who ectually engege tn Instruction* Consequently* 
the composition researchers who participated In this collaborative 
progrem had the opportunity to develop e stronger sense of (1) 
%^et constitutes educatlcmelly oriented research* end (2) what 
kinds of reseerch questions end stretegles heve potentlel for 
Immedlete Impect on Instruction end learning* 

2* SWRL staff end represmtetlve regional constituents concerned 
with composition Instruction gained lmmedlete« substentlel 
eccess to current research In writing* 

3* The Instructlonel Implications of research were clarified* 
Most writing reseerch Is sharply focused* but rarrow In scope* 
Although this Is en epproprlete research strategy^ the Indlvt- 
duel reseerch efforts ere often too specific to form the besis 
for slgnlflcent Instructlonel Implementetlon* Collectively* 
however* sets of these endeevors can form meaningful and 
responsible beses for Instructlonel eppllcatlon* 

4* Research results were embodied Into forms useble for Instruction 
and assessment* Pew* If eny» writing researchers have the 
resources or Incllratlon to ettempt this* SWRL has the capability 
to forward such tnpl mentation and has a broad expertentlel base 
that allows us to avoid many of the procedurel problems that 
prevent the exploltetl^n of good Ideas to their best edventege 
* for Instruction end essessment* 
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Providing this form for tbt «jich«n8« of Idtos Mong rtM*rcherS| 
prKtltlonarSi snd persons with Instructloml Ipplenwntstlon cxperlenca 
1$ of Itself b«n«flclsK Kowewri «.}w probltM In composition Instruc* 
tlon snd •sssssmcnt are of sufficient Mgnltude to werrsnt not^only 
discussion but slio application of promising research* Thereforei this 
ffnal report sjimarlses both research In writing end the Instruction/ 
essessment eppllcitlons of such reseaixh* 

This report Is divided Into three volumes* Vol um One covers the ^ 
'Iteert" of the projects discussions emong researchers^ practitioners^ 
end Instructional experts; studies of writing research; tnstructlonel 
eppl {cat Ions* Volmne Two covers extensions of the work discussed «n 
Volune One; these extensions*-- sometimes funded by other NtE/SWRL projects 
or funded by other egencles**excmpl|fy cooperetlve ectlvltles thet 
developed from our basic studies* Volume Three covers extensions specific 
to the essessment of writing* 

Acknowledgments : This report was prepared by Bruce CronnelU Larry Gentry« 
Ann HunieSi and Joseph Lmlor* 
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itmoDutnON 

The major activity conducted under ^^Cooperative Instructlonel 
Appllcetton of Writing Reseerch** m% e series of five conferences 
thet brought together writing researcherSt composition prectltlonerSt 
end SWIU. steff* Pert I of this volume describes these reseerch/precttce 
conferences* 

To complement end to supplement the research bese provided by the 
five conferenceSf steff undertook en extensive review of composition 
studies reported In the lltereture* Pert tl of this volume Includes 
two comprehensive summaries of writing reseerch* es well es ennoteted 
blbltogrephy of our lltereture studies* 

Based on the conferences end on CHjr lltereture revlewst we heve^ 
been eble to propose direct Instructlonel eppllcetlons of writing research* 
Pert 111 of this volume reports on the reletlon between composition 
research end our appllcetTons of this reseerch ln (1) e fllmstrlp for 
teacher treinlngt and (?) prototype cof^)Osltlon Instruction for the 
elementery grades* 
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PART I 

RESEARCH/PRACTICE CONFERENCES 

tntroduclton 

A. Hovlfig Between Pr«ctlc« and Rcf<«rch In Writing 

B. DUIcct and Writing; The Needs of Lingutstlcel 1y different Students 
C* Effective Commmtcetlon of Wetting Research 

D. Cofflptters In Composition Instruction 
E* Practice! Writing 



PART I 

RESEARCH/PRACTICE CONFERENCES 

• 

Introduction 

Five conferences were held as part of our Inquiry Into Cooperative 
Instructional Application of Wrttfng Research. (A, sixth conference- 
reported In VolMte TwOt Part l**grew out of these conferences^ but was 
not a direct part of this inquiry.} Each confeicnce focused on specific 
areas of writing research. In addition^ three of the conferences (6» D» 
and E» below) reflected particular concerns expressed by both educators 
and the public within $URL*s region. 

A. Hoving Between Practice and Research In Writing . This conference^ 
held September 24^26^ 19B0^ focused on the writing research and practice 
being studied by grantees funded by Nl£ and by the Fund for the tmproveffient 
of Postsecondary Education. The conference*-the most ganeral of the five 
conferences**covered six major areas of writing research: composing 
processes and development^ writing Instruction in context^ language 
variation and writing^ writing asse^^sment^ functions of writing outside 

of school t the writing teacher. The proceedings of this conference were 
published In Hume$» A. » and others {Eds.)p Moving between practice and 
research In writing . Los Alamltos^ California: SWrL Etfucationai Research 
and Development » 198| . 

B. Dialect and Writing: The Needs of linguistically Different 
Students . This conference^ held June 25^26^ I9BU MS organized to 
look at the relationship between language and writing^ focusing on 
Slack English speakers^ on Hexlcan-Amerlcans^ and on American Indians-* 
groups within SWRL's region that frequently have academic problems In 
school. (The conference was also directly related to another part of 
the NIE Communication SklUs project: 'Vrlting Meeds of Linguistically 
Different Students. '0 The proceedings of this conference were published 
in Cronnell^ &^ (Ed.K The writing needs of linguistically different 
students . Los AUfflltos^ Cal ifomla: SURL Educational Research and 
Development » 1 981. 

t. Effective Communication of Writing Research . Although an 
Increasing amount of writing research is being undertaken^ both NIE 
and SWRL are concerned that the results and Implications of such research 
be communicated to various Interested audlences**teachars» administrators^ 
tmher trainers^ parents^ the piibllc. This conference^ held October 23~ 
2kt I98l» MS a working conference that permitted researchers^ practitioners^ 
end SURL staff to discuss the problems and possibilities Involved In 
cofffiHinlcattng the results of writing research. (Because this was a 
working conference^ focusing on discussion rather than on fonul presen* 
tat Ions r no proceedings were published.) 
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0. Computers In Coiiposltloft Instruction ^ This conftrtnct^ htid 
Ap. :i 22-i3» I982t focused on a topic that Is of groat concom to edu* 
cators In $WftL*s rtgton and on which SWItl has conductod rosoarch as pftrt 
of the NIE Coaiminlcatlon Skills project. Although computers offer great 
promise for tmprovlng composition Instruction^ %«ork In this area ts onl> 
at the beslnnlr)»9 stages. Thus, the conference represented stata*of-tbe* 
art studies In tftc use of computers In cofiposltton Instruction* The 
proceedings of this conference were published In Lmlor* J. (Ed*), 
Computers In composition Instruction * tos Alamitos* California: SWRL 
Educational research and ueveiopmenF, I9B2* 

E* Practical Writing * Another area of great regional concern U 
the use of writing for practical purposes»ln on-the*Job situations* 
Consequently, this conference, held on October 15* 1962, provided a foruo 
for discussion on this critical (!>ut also relatively new) topic* The pro* 
ceedlngs of this conference will be piAltshed In Gentry, I. (Ed*), 
Research and Instruction In practical writing * Los Alamltos, Callfcmla: 
SURL Educatlcmal Research and Development, forthcoming. 
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MOVING BETWEEN PRACTICE ANO RESEARCH IK WRITING 

SUNHARV 



Writing has long been a neglected aspect of educational research. 
Until recently* little research In writing had been done* and nuch of that 
had been of little value* However* all this Is changing. In the past few 
yearSt research In writing has noticeably Increased* Huch of this Increase 
has been the result of concerns that students were not writing well**or not 
writing well enough* Consequently* practitioners have also placed an 
Increased «nphasls on writing: More writing Is being done In the schools* 
and more practical efforts are being made to Improve the quality of writing 
Instruction. 

Two Department of Education agencies have been prominent In this 
Increased Interest In writing: the National Institute of Education 
(NIE) and the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE). 
A major portion of alt research In writing has been funded by NIE; a 
major portion of studies of writing practice has been funded by FIPSE. 
The research funded by NIE has ranged from the pre-school level to the 
post*graduate level; however* research at one level frequently has Impllca* 
tlons for other levels as well. The studies funded by FIPSE have naturally 
emphasized writing Instruction at the college level; however* these studies 
have Imp^llcatlons for all levels. 

Like SWRL* NIE and FIPSE have been concerned with (I) communication 
between researchers and practitioners* and (2) dissemination of the 
results of promising research and practice. In I977> NIE sponsored the 
first major conference devoted to writing; this conference was held 



at SWiU. Both FIPSE and NIE have» from time to timet had nieetings of 
their grantees to discuss current activities. Consequently^ SWRL^ NIE^ 
and FIPSE decided to cooperate to hold a state-of *the-art conference on 
writing practice and research. The conference was sponsored and coor- 
dinated by SWRL, with active assistance from the NIE and FIPSE staff in 
charge of writing^ Harcia Farr Whiteman and Richard Hendrix^ respectively. 

Participants 

The workshop^ held at SURL on September 24-26^ 1980, was attended 
by approximately 50 people concerned with writing research; see Attachment 
A for a complete list of participants. The following NIE grantees were 
invited to attend to represent their projects: Atonzo Anderson^ Arthur 
Applebee^ Elsa Bartlett^ Linda Flower^ Dixie Goswami^ Jerome Harste^ 
Catharine Keech^ James Kinneavy^ Leroy Ortlz^ Janice Redlsh» Victor 
fient^l, Jana Staton. The following FIPSE grantees were invited to 
represent their projects: Sandra Dooher» Kenneth Bruffee^ George Deaux» 
Hary Epes» Joan Graham^ Stanford Gwin^ Anne Herrington^ Betsy Kaufman^ 
Ernest Lara» Sylvia Hanning^ Christina Hurphy^ Sondra Perl» Arthur 
Pfeffer* Shirley Brtce Heath and Peter Elbow were Invited to make 
Special presentations; Roger Shuy was Invited to make closing remarks. 
In addition, the workshop was attended by NIE and FIPSE staff » SWRL 
composition staff, other SWRL staff, and invited guests. 

Project Descriptions 

Before the workshop began, each of the 2$ NIE and FIPSE grantees 
sent brief descriptions of their projects to SURL. SWRL staff edited 
these descriptions Into 1*2 page summaries. These summarized project 
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descriptions were prepared as a single ffocument and distributed to 
participants at the beginning of the workshop to serve as basic back- 
^^fumd on all the projects represented. These project descriptions are 
found In Attachment &. 

Agenda (see Attachment c) 

The workshop began with an evening session at the hotel where 
participants were staying. After the welcoming and opening remarks* 
Shirley Srlce Heath spoke on oral and written language uses In two 
rural communities. 

The first full day of the workshop began with a welcome from SWRL 
Executive Director Richard Schutz and with an Introduction to the plan 
of the workshop by Marcla Farr Whlteman and Richard Hendrlx. The rest 
of the day was devoted to three sessions, designated by topic. Each 
grantee representing a topic described hts or her work, reported major 
conclusions* and posed additional questions. There was considerable 
discussion among the grantees on each panel md with the other participants. 

Workshop Session I covered composing processes and development* 
as represented by the work of Elsa &artlett» Linda Flower^ Jerome Harste* 
$ondra Perl» and Victor Rental. Workshop Session II was devoted to writing 
assessment* as presented by Anne Herrlngton, Catharine Keech, and James 
Klnneavy. Workshop Session III covered writing Instruction In context, 
which was discussed by Arthur Applebee, George Deaux, Joan Graham, Sylvia 
Manning, and Jana Staton. 



In the evening* pertlctpints gathered it the hotel for dinner and 
for an after-dinner speech by Peter Elbow: '•Midstream Reflections*" 
Elbow reflected on his reactions it the middle of the workshop and at 
the middle of hts Itfe is i writer* 

The second day pirilleled the first* with three additional workshop 
sessions* Workshop Session IV Included presentations on the writing 
teacher by Sandra Booher* Kenneth Bruffee* and Betsy Kaufman* Workshop 
Session V was devoted to language variation and writing* with presenta- 
tions by Alonzo Anderson* Stanford Gwln* Ernest Lar«* Christina Hurphy* 
and Leroy Orti2* The last workshop session (VI) covered the functions of 
writing outside of school; the grantees In this session were Mary Epcs* 
Dixie GoswamI* Arthur Pfeffer* and Janice Radish* 

The workshop concluded with closing remarks by Roger Shuy* who noted 
themes that recurred at the workshop sessions* expressed some of his own 
uneasiness with current work In writing* and made personal comments 
on the composing process* on assessment* and on context* 

Follow-up Questionnaire 

After the workshop* questionnaires were sent to all participants* 

asking them to comment on three topics: 

Workshop sessions (structure* value* high points* limitations* and 
so forth) 

Workshop arrangements (hotel accommodations* travel* and other 
services) 

Other reactions or suggestions* 
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Responses were received front 21 participants; these responses are found 
tn Attachment D» organized according to topic. Overall^ the responses 
were very positive. Host negative comnents could have been predicted: 
not enough time; SWftL's distance from the airport. However* the favorable 
comments are more striking. Participants were very happy with SWRL's 
arrangem^^nts for the workshop and felt that It was well organized. They 
learned a great cfeal from listening to the presentations and from Inter- 
acting with each other. They wanted more such conferences. 

Proceedings 

All workshop sessions were tape-recorded. The three major speeches 
(by Heath* Elbow* and Shuy} and the three welcomes (by Whiteman* Hendrlx* 
and Schutz) were transcribed and edited by SWRL staff {Ann Humes* assisted 
by Bruce Cronnell* Joseph Lawlor* and Larry Gentry). In addition* 3~5 
page summaries were prepared by SWRL staff for each of the 25 grantees* 
based on project descriptions* handouts* and tape recordings of the 
presentations. The SWRL- pre pit red speeches* welcomes* and summaries %«re 
submitted to their ^'authors'* for comments before publication. The worl;- 
shop co-chaIrs* Harcia Farr Whiteman and Richard HendrU* prepared a 
preface to the proceedings. The resulting l80-page book also contains a 
list of participants and acknowledgements* and Is Illustrated with 
photographs of the workshop. See Attachment £ for the contents of the 
proceedings* i^ich were published In February I98K 
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Cofi^l iMntiry copies of the proceedings %#ere sent to all partlclpints^ 
to NIE» to FIPS£» to SWRL &tiff» to selected Journal editors^ and to 
seUctad researchers and practitioners known to SWRL is being Interested 
In writing. In addition^ multiple copies were offered to the NIE-funded 
Regional R(D Exchanges and to Writing Projects In SWRL*s region. Over 
UOO ccMHpllmentary copies have been distributed. 

In addition^ copies of the proceedings were made available fo** 
purchase (at SWItL*s cost). Flyers {see Attachment f) were sent to various 
researchers and practitioners and we.e distributed at several conferences. 
So far» nearly 800 copies have been sotd. The proceedings have been Indexed 
In such data bases as £RIC and the Index to Social Science and Humanities 
Proceedings. AnnounciWnts of the availability of the proceedings were 
made In (at least) the following publications: RCN Newsletter^ College 
Composition and Commimlcatlon. In addition^ a favorable review of the 
proceedings was published In language Art s (September I98U pp. 73^*738). 
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ATTACHMENT A 
PAfcTltlPAMT LIST 



Grantees* 

Alonzo &* Anderson 
VI 11 lam H* Teele 
University of California 
at San Diego 

Arthur Applebee 
School of Education 
Stanford University 

EUa Bartlett 
Neurology Otpartment 
N*Y*U* Medical Center 

Sandra Booher 

Los Medanos College 

(Pittsburgh^ CA) 

Kenneth A* Bruffee 
Engl Ish Oepirtment 
Brooklyn College 

Geo. ge Deaux 
Temple University 

Hary Epes 

Carolyn KIrkpatrIck 
Uepartment of English 
York College* City University 
of New York 

Linda Flower 
Department of English 
Carnegle-Hellon University 

Dixie Goswiml 

American Institutes for Research 
(Washington^ DC) 



Joan Graham 

Office for Urdergraduate Studies 
University of Washington 

Stanford P* Gwin 

University of Southern Mississippi 

Jerome Karste 
Reading Program 
Indlane University 

Anne Harrington 
State University of New York 
et Albeny 

Betsy 8* Kaufman 
(lueens College* City University 
of :*ew York 

Cetherlne Keech 
Bey Area Writing Project 
School of Education 
University of Cellfomie 
et Berkeley 

James KInneavy 
Department of English 
University of Texes 
at Austin 

Ernest La re 

Arizona State University 

Sytvie Kenning 
Hichael Holzman 

University of Southern California 
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*When two names are listed for a prajact» the first was the presenter 
at the workshop: the second attended on his/her own. 
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Christina Murphy 

Division of the HuMnltles «nd 

SccUl Sciences 
Hlsslsslppt Industrial College 

Lcroy Ortiz 

GMlllernilna Engelbrecht 
Department of Elementary Education 
University of New Mexico 

Sondra Perl 
Richard Sterl Ing 
Writing Development Project 
Lehman College^ City University 
of Mew York 

Arthur S. Pfeffer 

Police Management Writing Project 

Police Headquarters 

(New York» NY) 

Janice ftedlsh 

American Institutes for Research 
(Washington, DC) 

Victor Rental 
Hmanltles Education 
Ohio State Unlversit/ 

Jane Staton 

Center for Applied Linguistics 



Speakers 
Peter Elbow 

Evergreen State College 

Shirley &r;cc Heath 
School of Education 
Stanford University 

Roger Shuy 

Linguistics Department 
Georgetown University 



MarcU Farr Whiteman 
Candacc Hlyamura 
Joann Kinney 

National Institute of Education 



SWRl Composition Staff 

Bruce Cronnelt^ Project Manager 
Larry Gentry 
Ann Humes 
Joseph Lawlor 



Other SWRL Staff 

James Coots 
Adrlenne Escoe 
Mattye Fegan 
Lalla Flege-Kollmann 
Alma Monroe 

Rowel 1 Greene^ Conference Coordinator 



Invited Gues ts 

Jennifer Greei^e 
(Santa Monica, CA) 

Loralne Mercler 
Basic Skills Program 
(Washington^ DC) 

Edys (luellmeU 

Center for the Study of tva'^tiatlon 
IMlverslty of California at 
Los Angeles 

Christine Rice 

Huntington Deach (CA) Union High 
School District 



FIPSE-NIE Representatives 

Richard Hendrix 
Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Educattot* 
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Workshop Session I 
Composing Proctsses :ind Development 
Thursdey^ September 25 f 9:30-12:00 



Else &6rtlett 
Ltnde Flower 
Jerome Herste 
Sondre Perl 
Victor Rentel 
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DEVELOPHCirf OF MFEKNCING SKILLS IN MOD ANO POOK ELEHENTAKV ANO 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL WtlTEM 

t\%% J#fft B«rtUtt 



Hy r»e#rch cooMrns the dftvelcpfwit of children's skill In producing 
coherent referring expresslont In written fiarretlve text. At eny given 
point* e «frlter ney wish to L.iroduce some new element Into e text or to 
refer to one previously Introduced. English hes Mny devices for eccom- 
pllshing thls» end Ofie linportent tesk for e writer Is to choose e Mrdlng 
thet will function effectl/ely In e pertlculer context to convey en 
Intended menlng. 

Meture writers ere eble to teke ecwunt of verlous Fectors In 
constfucittng referring expressions. Out to whet extent 4ire children et 
different eges end levels of writing skill eble to do thls7 Cen they 
produce coherent, uneniblgyous referencing In contexts %ihere severel poten- 
tlelly confuseble referents mst be dUtlngulshed? Are they cereful In 
slgnetlng chenge of referent In sentence^s«Aject positions? To whet 
extent ere they eble to detect referentlel enblgulty In these contexts? 
In their own texts? In the texts of others? And to whet extent ere 
they eble to correct referentlel einblgulty once It occurs? 

Hy generet reseerch stretegy hes been to enelyze reftrrlng expressions 
In nerretlve texts produced by children under verlous ellcltetlon conditions* 
designed to very the difficulty of the contexts In which these expressions 
ere constructed. In wMt studies* eech child produced two stories ebout 
events pictured In two different certoons# one In which writers were 
required to distinguish between two potentlellv ccmfuseble cherecters 
eid one In %rfilch the distinction was not necessery. Eech child elso 
produced e third (besellne) story (for which there were no CMtextual 
constrelnts) end pert:clpeted In en editing tesk. Flnelly* In two 
st;*dles» children tMre elso esked to edit one of their own stories for 
pubtlcetlon In e cless enthology. 

Subjects Include ebout 1(0 children In gredes 4-7 In four New york 
City public schools. The semples Include equel numbers of children judged 
by their teechcrs to be ebove* or below*evcrege In current writing skill. 
In eddltlon^ samples Include only those children who ere reeding on grede 
level or ebove. 

At this tlme» we ere coiqpletlng our enelyses of children's enephorlc 
referencing (those expressions which refer to previously Introduced 
eletnents). Looking et enephorlc expressions In the besellne stories, 
we find thet while the more skilled writers produced few emblgultles 
(evereglng ebout .15 per text)» the less skilled writers produced con- 
siderebty nore» evereglng ebout one per text. Cxemlnlng the pettem of 
ambiguity* we find the problem to be not so much e generel leek of skill 
In constructing enephorlc expressions et e leek of skill In selecting 
effective language In certeln contexts. Thus* while the reletlvely few 
feulty expressions of the ebove-everege writers Mre as likely to occur 
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In OM typ* of roAtext •! another, thos* of tb« b*low-ov«r«9« wrU«r» 
occurrod only In ctrtotn plKoi. For OMMpU, nor* than 7ft of thalr 
•MblguItU* In tha haMllM itorUi occMrrad In fltuttloni »4i«r« writart 
m md to b* attcnptlng to twitch Mntonco-iiAiJact rvfarant. StnlUrly, 
In tb« •Jtp«rtMnt«l storUi, almost 80k of tha balo»«*avara9a n^ltart* 
anblgultla* occurrad Mhan thay atttMptad to dtittngulih batMoaA tm 
faiwaga, «ana*ia>t charactars. 

Wa had aitpactad that tba problaim of kalow-avaraga wrltara t«ould 
dtrlva. In pa*-t, from an ovar-dtpandenca on pronoun* In accoispllfhlng 
anaphoric rafaranca, but this Mat not antlraly tha caia. Whlla thalr 
problam In tha axparlaantal ttorlai did laaa to ba ralatad to a fatlura 
to.iwltch to othar foraa of anaphora whan attanpttng to dUtlngulth 
batwaan two «aM-»ax ^ractara* thalr problcM In tha batallna ttortat 
did not ana* to ba particularly Hat tad to pronoun uta, tinea faulty 
pronount accountad for ^ «ora than MOt of tha Mblgulty obtarvad and 
In ganaral, thara wat no tandancy In thasa batallna ttorlat for balow- 
avaragt wrttart to uta pronount «ora oftan In acconpllthlng anaphora 
than thalr mof tklllad clattnatat. 

^It pattam of ratuitt tuggattt that tha latt tklllad writers' 
problam wy Ha not to Much with tont general lack of knowledge about 
a particular t^ of anaphoric language (t.a., pronowit) at with thalr 
rather poor ttrataglet for accoiapllthlng anaphora In rather tpectfic 
typet of eontextt. 

In the editing tatkt, we found that belew^averege writers were lett 
able to detect or correct anblgult'.at In our thort paragrepht. fienerally, 
whan abova-evaraga writers corrected thate problam, they did to by adding 
or tubttltutlng torn new Informtlen concerning tha referent of the faulty 
axprettlon. However, below-average writers tended to correct the problam 
by avoiding tha n«ad to mka definite reference altogether: they either 
deleted the faulty patta^^t or tubttltutad torn font of Indefinite reference. 
Thit egaln tuggettt that ttretagy nay play a rol* In ttte referMClng pro- 
blem of belON-everaoa writers. 

Whan we compared children's tpootanaous editing of their own texts 
with their editing of our axparlmntel textt, wa found that even children 
who had bean able to detect and correct nott of the referentlel amblgultlet 
In the eMperlmnter*prep«red taxtt were nenathelaat unable to detect 
taemlngly Identical rafarantlal emblgulty In their own textt. mtlt was 
at true of our ebove-averege at our below-everage wrltert. Horaover, we 
cannot attribute the fellure to torn general Inability of children to 
edit their own textt, tlnce they did not teee to heve tlnller difficulty 
detecting othar typet of errors, this tuggettt thet detection of refer- 
entlel ambiguity In the two tltuatlont may draw on a somewhat different 
renge of tklllt and that perfbrmence on the one type of tetk need not 
predict performenca on the other. 
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A COGNITIVE MODEL OF THE WRITING PROCESS IN ADULTS 

Linda S* Plowtr 
John R. Kayas 



Our research has had tv«o main goals: 

(1) to develop a model of the cuqpostng process* that fs, 
a description of key cognitive processes and how they 
are organized In the process of writing; 

(2) to use this model to explore Important parts of the 
composing process, such as generating new ldees» and 

^ to compare the Strategies and skills good and poor 

writers bring to these tasks* 

tn sum* the goal of our project has bean to carry out basic research 
In cognitive processes and to then use that knowledge to study parts 
of processes that are crucial to the success or failure of a writer. 

A cognitive process theory of the writing process offers a 
pracess-besed alternative to current product^besed stage models of 
writing and a basis for further research In composing. 

Because our nodel of the composing process specifies a number 
of subprocesses* such as goal setting* generating Ideas* reviewing^ 
etc.* we have naturally been led Into other research which studies 
these processes In nore detail. Soma of the questions we have 
found most Interesting are 

e how do writers deal with their audience? 

e how do writers actually represent a rhetorical problem to 
themselves as they write? 

e how do plans enter the composing process and help people 
Juggle all the constraints writing Imposes on the short 
term memory? 

e are there ways to evaluate a writer's process, not Just 
his or her product? 

e and final ly» how can we diagnose problems and teach 
writing strategies nore effectively? 
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CHaDREN* mm language and world: initial encounters with print 

Jerome C. Karste 
Carolyn L. Burke 
Virginia A. Woodward 



Schools have long been charged with the responsibility of teaching 
children to read and write. They have typically approached this task most 
vigorously. Alternate breakcfowns of the reading and writing process have 
been formulated in an attempt to simplify both teaching and learning. The 
net result of these efforts is that the beginning reading and writing 
curriculum In most schools has been reduced to phonIcS| vord recognition* 
penmanship and spelling. These '*baslcs*'--generated from an adult perspective 
of how to simplify written language—may not be basic to the My children 
natutjiny learn to read and write, tn fact they My^ when children are 
instr'ucted to focus upon themi lead them to distrust both the stratey » 
they have used as well as the discoveries they have made about written 
language from natural on*going encounters In their environment. 

Research in this program is based on the assumptions I) that there 
IS nothing more basic than meaning In language* 2) that children not only 
have discovered this basic but a lot more about written language prior to 
coming to school* and 3) that such information may facilitate the develop- 
ment of alternate Instructional procedures which are more natural to both 
language teaching and learning. 

Preschool children (48), ages 3. 5* end 6, are being asked to do 
five simple tasks: I) read cormercial labels common to their environment; 
2) dictate and read a story; 3) read or pretend to read a story and a letter; 
k) write anything they can write; and 5) write or pretend to write a story 
and a letter. Responses to these tasks will allow us to discover I) %irhat 
preschool children already know about written language* 2) what expectancies 
children have for print found In books^ letters and the environment; and 
by studying the characteristics of responses across ages; and 3) what strategies 
children naturally use in their growing control of reading and writing. 

Patterns found wlthtn the responses given by children will be studied 
by sexy age* family life style* and the formality or Informality of the 
child's language Instruction prior to the time of this research. Information 
collected from Inner-city children In this stvdy will be contrasted to 
similar information already collected from children In other settings. 

*t is assumed that findings of this study will help educators reconcep- 
tuali» written language growth and development and lead to the improvement 
of literacy Instruction for all children. 
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m WRITING 0£V£LOPHENT PROJECT 

Sondra Perl 
Richard Sterl tng 
John Brereton 



The Writing Development Project was funded to construct a model that 
describes how the writing of non^traditional college students improves 
during their first year in college. Many of the Ctty University of New 
York's non-tradi tional students are Improving In writing; the Writing 
Development Proj^sct is Interested In the following questions: are there 
particular patterns of growth in writing? If so, how many are there and 
how are they shared among this group? do non-tradi tlonai students share 
patterns of growth with better-prepared writers or with younger writers? 
in what araa will their greatest Improvement lie? In correctness? In 
cognitive growth? In syntax? In rhetoric? Until now there has been no 
full-scale developmental model of what specific features indicate progress 
In writing or of what Such progress ought to look like. Until there is 
such an understanding based on a detailed analysis of actual student papers 
writing courses wilt be based on teachers* Intuition rather than grounded 
on a documented knowledge of how progress actually occurs. 

The Writing Development Project Is analyzing six writing samples taken 
from each of 800 CUNY freshmen registered In basic writing classes. During 
the first year of the grant, the writing was collected and assessed by CUNY 
faculty members trained In the holistic rating method devel(^ed by the 
Educational Testing Service. Papers of students who showed consistent pro- 
gress are now being selected for close analysis. The Project U examining 
those papers for Increase tn surface correctness* sentence lengthy and most 
Important of atl» an Increase In rhetorical maturity (e*g.» consistency of 
tone; understanding of audience-speaker relationships). Once the signs 
of growth are charted^ a mdel of growth will be constructed. This model 
will be validated against a contrast group— papers of students who showed 
no Improvement. At the a>ncluslon of our project we shall have a practical 
model of growth In writing based on the demonstrated Improvement of success 
fut students In a college setting. Teachers wilt then be able to apply 
this flodel In the classroom to accelerate the writing development of their 
non-tradltlonal students. 
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CHILDREN'S PLANNING AND COHESION IN THREE HOOES Or DISCOURSE: INTERACTIVE 
SPEECH, OICTATION, ANO WRITING 

VUtOr H« Rental 
Martha King 



On entering school » most chtldran not Only know how to ta1k» but 
they also know a great deal about written forms of language* they know 
and can tett stories* and many have a rudimentary knowledge of spelling 
and can produce on paper simple ''messages'' of pl^tureSi signs* and 
symbols* However, the way these abilities are Integrated* nurtured, 
and further developed In school to produce confident and competent 
writers Is not known* The purpose of thts research project at Ohio 
State University was to examine the Oral and written language of children 
during their first two years In school to gain Insight Into what occurs 
as they make the transition from reliance on oral language to competence 
tn written discourse* 

Over a period of 15 months, two separate populations of 30 children 
were studied: a kindergarten/f I rst*grade group and a f 1 rst/second*grade 
grOi^i* Each population was comprised of tO vernacular Black English 
speakers and 20 standard English speakers* The vernacular Black and 
one*half of the standard English speakers were located In an Inner city 
school; the remaining standard English speakers were enrolled In a sub* 
urban school* At regular Intervals* approNlmately two months •P^rt, 
three kinds of data were collected* Children were asked to retell a 
story Just read to them* to dictate their own Imaginary story to a scribe, 
and to write an Original story* In addition, samples were taken of a 
subject's on-going writing which was recorded In stOry*books or kept In 
personal folders* 

All Oral stories were recorded, transcribed, and analyzed along 
with the written texts for cohesion and literary structure* The data 
from these analyses provide teachers and others with Important develop* 
mental Insights about how children Integrate various klniis of knowledge 
In the process of producing written texts* and the kinds of problems 
they solve and choices they make as they fulfill their Intentions* 
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Workshop Session II 
Writing Assessment 
Thursday* September 25* 1:00*2:30 



Anne Herrlngton 
Catharine Keech 
James KInneavy 
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WRITING COHfETENCy PROGMH 
Anne J. Ilerrlngton 



From 1977 to I979» FIPSE iupportad • grant at Johnson Stata ColUgti 
Vannont^ which had as on« of Us primary objactlvas tha dtvalopmant of 
a Writing Conipttency Exam to usa as the primary Mans for Judging attain* 
ntnt of a proflclancy raqulramant for graduation* Without going Into 
the rationale for Imposing a writing proflclancy exam as a graduation 
requirement^ let me describe the type of exam w ^signed and why we 
chose this design. We were guided by the following assumptions; 

I) The exam should Judge a writer's ability to create discourse. 

^ 2) The exam should assess skills that are necessary for almost 
any type of writing to a public audience; the ability to 
explain a point of view clurly and reasonably to a reader 
and write with a mlilmumof grantmatlcal errors that ccHjId 
distract a reader* We also wanted to assess one conceptual 
skill we felt any graduate of a liberal arts collage should 
be able to demonstrate: the ability to write analogically. 

When I say "We^'' I refer to the faculty. Claarly« the standard of 
Judgment Is relative to the values and standards of those making the 
judgment. In this case^ the general criteria reflect what the faculty 
and a cross^sectlon of Johnson students felt were skills absolutely 
necessary for a college graduate to have. 

The exam consists of an Impromptu essay* which receives separate 
rhetorical and gramietlcal evaluations* and a short editing exercise. 
During a period of three hours^ students are expected to write an 
explanatory essay In response to one of four possible questions (the 
general topics having been announced In advance). The purpose^ rnode^ 
and attitude of tha audience are specifically defined end ell questions 
require students to draw on knowledge from course work or roadlngs^ 
elthough eech question Is open enough to ellow some choice of the 
specific topic* The assays are evaluated rhetorically by faculty 
readers using a rhetorical trait scoring guide. A separate evelua- 
tlon counts the occurrence of e limited set of errors In the essey. 

The college hes elso developed e Freshman Writing Assessment 
which closely parallels the Competency Exam In design end eveluetlon 
procedures. 
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AN EXAHINATION OF MOCEDUKES AND IHPLiCATIONS OF HOLISTIC ASSESSMENT OF 
WKITING 

C«th*rlM KMch 
J%wm% Gray 
L«o Kuth 



The propostd rtfturch consldtrs tht Mturt of Inttractlonft b«twe«n 
writing taskt student writing tblllttts and raftponst to tho taskt and 
rwdtr'ft Judgmtnt of tha f InUhtd placa. Tht study undartakan addrasias 
tht batic c|UttttoAft: a) In what ways do diffarancat In tha formulation 
of writing topics and contaxts for writing tatts laad to significant 
dtf/arancas In studant parfonninca and raa^^s' ratings? b) In what 
ways doas davalopmant of writing skills c a parlod of savaral yaari 
affact parfominea on tliiad writing tatts» accounting for lowar as 
wall as highar holistic scoras as wturlng studants daflna tha writing 
task In Increasingly coiiplax ways? 

Om study alms to account for what «akas a good toplc« tatk^'' and 
contact for writing givan particular assassinant purposes and different 
writer coinpatencles. Subsldlery research questions Include: c) what 
ere the characteristic effects of pertUuler topics or types of topics? 
d) what kinds of Instructions to writers are particularly enabling or 
disenabling In the test situation? e) how can topic effects be 
tdtettfled* predicted! cmtroHtd? 

A second study Investigates differences In reting standards In 
response to similar topics administered Ir. five succetstve years of 
holistic assessment. Writing from students who participated In three 
or nore years of this asfessmant Is ttudled for signs of development 
end non*ltnear Improvement In holistic scores from yoar to year. 

The Project uses as Its chief data sourcet the products of writing 
assessments In urban and suburban school systems In collaboration with 
the Bay Area Writing Project and Its cadre of teacher specialists. A 
variety of procaduraSt Including holistic tcortngt feature enelysis of 
the writing* oral protocols of students during the composing of timed 
writing tests* and statistical analytls of scores* will be applied to 
papers from diverse school populations. 

The principal outcome of the study should be Information about the 
neture and tha control of unintended Interactions between topics* writers* 
test contexts (such as amount of time allowed)* end readers* The study 
should uncover means of matching teacher or tester expectation of a 
writing occasion with tha actual student Interpretation of and response 
to that occasion. 
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EVAlUATtNG THE EFFECTIVENESS OF COLLEGE WRITING PROGRAMS 

Jans L. KlnnMvy, DIrtctor 
John A. Dily 
Ltsttr FilgUy 
Sttphtn P. Wttte 



WldesprMd publtc conctrn mw the writing abllftles of youns Aiitrtcins 
has pronptad colleges and universities to develop new programs for teaching 
writing. Yet knowledge of how to evaluate such programs and their effects 
reffialns at a rudimentary end Imprtsslontsttc level. The University of 
Texas^-a large» multi-purpose Institution strongly committed historically 
toiteechlng writing at all levels of the currlculum-*h«s Mt out to develop 
a comprehensive set of evaluetton materials capable of serving the needs 
of Its own composition program end those of colleges end universities 
nationwide. 

Currently In Its first year* this 3*ye*r project confines threi major 
approaches to writing-program evaluation. First* It focuses on the teaching 
of writing* examining nationwide both currlcutar and Instructional practices 
to develop Instruments for assessing and describing effective writing 
Instructional behaviors. Second* It focuses on writing Itself* eumtnlnf; 
both the processes students use and the products they produce. Third* It 
focuses on the goals of postsacondary writing programs* examining the real 
and the Idtol goals for programs In divergent settl.^s across the nation. 

There are several novel features to this evaluation project: (I) It 
relies on a comprehensive fremtwork to address the problem of eveluatlon; 
(2) It Introduces several new dimensions Into traditional fields of Inquiry* 
and (3) It Is practlcel In that It attempts to translate current and new 
knowledge Into an evaluation scheme that can be epplled to reel college 
settings. 

Thus the three-yeer project will develop a conceptually based and 
widely appltrable ^et of procedures end materials for evaluating college 
wrltirig progtems. These materials and procedures will be packaged for 
distribution to schools and other Institutions demanding evaluation of 
existing writing programs^ 
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Workshop Session III 
Writing Instmctlon In Context 
Thursday* September 25, 2:45*5:00 



Arthur Applcbee 
George Deaux 
Joen Graham 
Sylvfa Manning 
Jana S talon 
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MTtONAL STUDY OF SECONOMY SCHOOL UKITING 
Arthur N. Appl«bM 

Tht NttloMl Study of $«condtry School Writing It oitMinlfig th* toochlng 
of writing In til subjoct troM* This Inclutfot iwlysU of 1) th* naturt 
•nd fro<|uoncy of writing twk« that ttudants art atktd to oiivlata» 2) the 
damands tnharant In spaclflc writing tasks* as raflactad In tha linguistic 
and rhetorical faaturas of writing for specific purposes to particular 
audtancas^ and 3) the In&tructlonel context of the writing* Including 
writing mdels end the sceffoldlng provided for verlous stages of the 
writing process* 

, The study cMblnes case studies of Instruction two contresting 
tecondary schools with survey dete fron e national taiople of i200 teechers* 
He J or activities In Che present project Include: 1) detrlled enalysls of 
writing seiiples gethered through ootervettonal epd survey studies* focusing 
on such feetures es cohesion* loglcel structure* syntactic complexity* end 
mechenlcel eccurecy; 2) analysis of essumptlens ebout writing and the 
teaching of writing reflected In textbooks most fre^ntly used by teechers 
In the survey sample; 3) observetlonal studies of the writing processes 
fostered by pertlculer Instructlona! patterns; end k) longltudlnel study 
of the writing experiences end the development of writing ebllltles In 24 
students ecross the high school years* Perellel meesures of Instructional 
context and of cherecterl sties of student writing will be used In ell 
studies* 

The study will provide baseline tnfonnetlon ebout current practice 
for use In currlculun development end In designing experlmentel studies 
of ceechtng practice* The detelled enatyses of student writing will 
contribute to e theory of discourse and will alto heve direct prectlcel 
eppllcettons* specifying normal lines of development* chtrecterlstlc 
feetures of specific writing tasks* end difficulties typtcelly encountered* 
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THC WKITING PMJECT FOK FACULTY FKOH DISCIPLIKCS OTHEK THAN ENGLISH 



TM lMd«i)Mcy of fMdlng ami writing skllli moaq MUrIng coll«9« 
itutftnti Is nDtorloui* Across thm Mtlont eollogM and ynlvorsltUs fM« 
tho problM of flvidtng ntthods and Instnictors to tmlp IncrMslngly Urg« 
nunbtrs of students corroet d«flct«ncUs tn writing sklllSt build thM* 
skills to eoll«g« l*v»Ut and mlntaln thoM l«v«ls of AchUvtMnt* T«ipU 
Unlv»rsltyt « Urgtt stat*-r«Ut«d urban unlvarsltyt facts thoM probl«mt 
without batng «bU to mkm any substantial mmibaf of naw faculty appoint-* 
wants* M% mtt find ways to prapara faculty from dapartmants othar than 
English to taach compotlttoOt and wa must ancouraga tha taachlng of writing 
In^all dlsclpllnas at all lavols* 

A FIPS£ grantt now In tha Moond of two^yaarSt provldot asslstanca 
and Incantlva to naot tha raading and writing ntads of Tanplt studants* 
Undar tha tarms of tha grantt 19 to 12 faculty iifiibars aach yaar fron 
dapartmants othar than English partlclpata In a coopTahanslva yaar-long 
program of work and study to prapari to taach composition* In addltlOAt 
tha grant supports a wa«k*1ong Mrttshop during rogtstratlcn %iaakt Intanslva 
2-day Mrkshops during tha oours* of tha tamastart and a sarlas of samlnars 
OKplortng tha writing procats during tha yoar* 

Tha programt In tha 2 yaars of Its oparatlont will add 20 to 30 
tralnad and oKparlancad composition Instructors to tha group of English 
Instructors now avallabia for asslgnmant to composition coursas* A much 
largar group will laam to Idantify and corract writing %mrt^ Finally 
a sar?as of samlnars In tha writing procass will daval<H> and disseminata 
naw Information about writing ond tha teaching of writing* 
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TH£ INTCKDISClPLINMtY MtTING PROGRAH 



A mm approach to tMCh axposltory writing Is b«lng dayelopod In 
an tntardtsctpttnary program at tha Untvarslty of UashtngtCNt. Courses 
known as Writing Labs hava baan linked to lactura offerings In several 
disciplines* so thet writing teactiers can work with students who share 
en Interest In e g^ven body of Mtertel» end heve en ecttiel» Imnedlete 
need to write ebout It. Writing teachers end lecturers dallberately 
coordlnete their courses; e.g.* topics for leb writing esslgnments 
ere drawn from lacture^course reeding meterlel* prell»lnery drefts 
of:esseys to be submitted In the lecture course ere made part of the 
required work In the Writing Leb* end due detes of lecture-course 
esseys ere spaced to allow for leb-course emphasis on rewriting. 

In these prectlcel end Intellectuelly demanding composition courses* 
Instructors el low reel writing occasions to nold the wey they teech 
writing. Students ere Interested In their materiel for Its own seke» 
end must write to setlsfy well*deflned external demands. When writing 
Instruction Is offered In the context of meterlel thet students ere 
studying* the reletlon between form* content^ end purpose cen be 
demonstreted specifically. Furthermore^ students leern by working 
with complex materiel how In refining expression^ one refines concepts* 
In effect refines thought. 

In Writing Leb courses much of the writing Is enelytlcet* since 
the emphesls In llnk*course disciplines Is on enalysls of Idees* ectlons 
end events. Description end nerretlve eppear inost often tn the context 
of en enelytlcal purpose. Leb cless discussions concentrete on gener* 
etlon of meterlel* orgenlxetlon* continuity end clerlty: portions of 
students* esteys*-both prellmlnery end final drefts»ere reproduced to 
serve es the besis for sessions on focus* depth of development* ways 
of beginning end ending* precision In phreslng* and so on. Because 
ell students ere writing In reletlon to the same neterlel end for the 
seme generel purpose* their work can be usefully coiipered. Those whose 
writing ts thin learn very quickly whet It means to develop en Idee; 
empty generel Islng becomes eesy to recognise* es does Inappropriate 
reliance on jergon»the essumptlon thet there Is sufficient magic In 
simply writing certeln words. Cless work on the sentence level Is 
desli^ed to promote fluency end Improve precision. It Is In the 
frequent Individual conferences thet Instructors give ettentlon to 
problems of beslc gremmer end sentence structure when It Is needed. 

Writing Lab courses eppeal both to students who conspicuously 
leek writing skill end to students t4>o ere eireedy doing good work but 
would Ilka to do better. Those who heve just coi^>leted rem^lel work 
profit from the prectlcel orlentetlon of leb courses* end from the 
chence to learn how somewhat more experienced students epproech writing 
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THt IWTCKDISCIPllNMy tmiTINC MtOGHAH (contlnutd) 



problvn that confront th« group. Stronger sturfMts 9«ln from hovtng 
tholr Mfk c«rofully r«»d as th«y imdartofct mn co«p1m factual 
writing tasks thon could bo osstgtiod In gonorol coiipoittton coursos. 
All bonofit froai the opportunity to concontroto tholf onorgy In coor* 
dlnitod coufM wrk. Writing Lobs ragulorly occoipooy lorffo locturos 
In history* political sclonco» and sociology* and rocont oxptrliitnts 
hovo Includod links to ort history ond onvlronMnta! studlas. 

Tho Intordlsclpllnory Writing Progrom olio gonorotos usoful 
tntoroctlon botwoon foculty who spoclallza In toaching ttrlting and 
faculty In tha subjact dlsctpllnos. Writing taochors Join lacturars 
and thair toaching assistants In rogular mootlngs* who» thoy holp to 
dosign osslgnnonts* doflno and anolyza writing probloM ond saggost 
proctlcal» spaclfic typos of coononts. Tho ossoclotlon of Wilting Ubs 
with locturo coursos tncraatos oworonoss of writing os looming oxpor- 
lonco» ond so mor% 9*norolly tnprovos writing Instruction. OovolCHMOtnt 
of tho Intordlsclpllnory Writing Progrou^ hos boon furtherod by o two- 
yoor gront from H£W's Fund for tho Inprovonont of Postsocondory £ducotlc 
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TKAININC StHINMS FOU WAOWTE-STUOfHT TEACMEW OF COHTOSITION 
SylvU Htnnln9, Project Dtr«ctor 



TttU project Mat to 4«v«lop «nd cvtlutta • two- w k tratnlng pragrM 
for er*du«t«*ttv4«nt inttructort In conpotltlon of mImm about UA Mould bo 
In English, 101 In LtfiguUtlet, Md 30t f ?m • vorUty of otbor fUldt. 
SoM of tb«M Instructors would htvo hod oxporlonco In toochlng eenposltton, 
lotNt oxporttnca In tftochlng othor subjoets. Mid sons no totchlng oxporlonco 
•t all. Tha problan was to prapara a progra* that Mould satva a group so 
hataro0«naous and that could ba offarad during tha two Moalts Just prior to 
tha start of elassas In tha Fall t«Mstar, for Instructors who Mould bagin 
toachlng that tana. In ratrospact, tha dlfflcultlos eroatad by tha ttKlng 
a/id.tha ranga of prior taaehing aitparlanca appoar flraatar than thosa eroatad 
by tha dtffaraneas in oducatlonal background and currant Intarasts. 

Tha progrsai mos run tMtca, in Saptvabar 1978 and 19^. Host of tha 
nlstakat Ma couid hava Mda Mara nada In 1978. This concantratlon was 
wifbrtunata for 1978, but banaftctal for 1979. ^ coMplax scham of partic- 
ipant evaluation allOMad us not only to maasura tha ganaral problans of tha 
1978 sasston, but to saa with great precision what had gone wrong and why. 
For the 1979 session the program was eKtenslvaty revised, Mith gretlfying 
results. Eveluetlon showed that although e number of problems remelned, we 
had developed e work^le besls. The sas«,lon for 1980 (the entire progran 
hes been continued on University funding) was plenned from Rhe eveluetlons 
of 1979. 

The project was of course In lerge degree specific to our Institution 
and Its composition progrvN. The university |t a lerge, private, urban 
university with en under jreduete enrollment of over 12,000 full*ttma students. 
As of September, 1978| e new sat of general education requlramants set the 
composition requirement for ell students In tha college as two samesters of 
expository MrUing (with provisions for MStver wnd accalaretlon). Hie 
clessas needed to meet the resulting student "damand" are staffed by about 
90 Instructors, ell but e hendful teaching asslsUnts appointed from ecross 
the graduate school end occasionally from tha professional schools. Except 
for the foreign students, for whom there are ^clel classes, the course 
e^irollments reflect the full renge of USC un^rgraduates, since aven soma 

best for vertous reesens don't Mrtta the waiver exam and spend one 
saaiester In the ;;ourse. The clesses ere run es workshops, and the workshr^ 
style combined with considerable wrltlng-lab tu^ort ere generetly adequate 
to meet the problems of differences In student pr^retton. 

Tha two-week sessions of the project elmod to move between the theory 
that supports such a structure Co the precttcel questions of deyto*day 
menagement of a workshop classroom. The belanee of ettentlon between the 
theoretical «id tha ^lled turned out to be tricky In e two-week program. 
The beslc structure that emerged from the project tends to put the 
theoretlcel Into lerge<^roup sessions and tha applied Into very smell groups, 
to offer only one speclel session for Instructors from beckgrounds other than 
English, to pey e greet deal of ettentlon to ambience and morele, end to rely 
on peer Instruction not merely by having the small groups cooi^tnated by 
advanced teeching esslstents but by engaging the, mora experienced participants 
as leaders. 
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AMALYSIS OF WRITING IN DIALOGUE JOURNALS AS A COflNUNICATIV£ £V£NT 
J«na St«tan 



The study Is a descriptive end enalyttcel profile of writing In 
dielogue joumels^ In order to develop e imdel of the underlying structure 
of the canmunlcetton between student end teecher over time. DIetogue 
Journels ere e unique form of private^ written conversetion conducted cU^Ily 
between students end their teecher. The purpose of this study Includes 
understending how the linguistic end cognitive deMnds of this conmunlcet Ivt 
event leed to pettems of development In lenguege functions^ personel 
eMereness^ end fleKlblllty In tolvlitg pertoMi problems. 

The study Is based on e complete yeer*s corpus of dielogue Journals 
written by 28 students end their teecher In e 6th grede clessroon In 
Los Angeles^ during I979*80. The cless Is Integreted end represents e 
wide renge of socioeconomic end eblllty levels. The 12-month study will 
be conducted on-site In Los Angeles^ by the princlpel Investlgetor . 
Analysis of the petterns In the dete will use the concept of Increased 
verletlon In feeture occurrence In response to topics end events^ rather 
then stetlstlcel meens^ to essess the development or chenge which Is 
occurring* 

The study will contribute directly to educetlonel practice by 
documenting e missing stege In the development of written competence: the 
need for direct^ functional writing In a conversational form* Materials 
from the study witl contribute to the goal of equity by demonstrettng how 
Indlvtduel written communicative competence develops when extended writing 
occurs In personally meenlngful» functionally equivalent contexts. 
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Workshop Session IV 
The Writing Teacher 
Friday, September 26, 8:30-10:00 



Sandra Booher 
Kenneth Bruffee 
Betsy Kaufman 
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THE LOS HEOANOS COILEGE LITEAACV HOOEL 
Sandra Boohtr 

Ctmrnunity colleges In particular shara tht i^roblam of trying to prasant 
collaglatc laval work to many itudants who cannot raad and writa wall anough 
to profit fully from It* Without a rigid tracking systami ratantlon of 
studentf ts oftan plttad agalnft malntananca of standards* Tha problam Is 
how to raise literacy levels to the point that students can hendle truly 
colleglete mrk^ without Involving lengthy^ Isoletlng^ often dead-end 
remedletton programs* 

LMC Is e two^yeer community college on the eestern edge of the San 
Francisco Bay area* The collage has an Innovative and denandlng general 
education program^ as well as exit requirements In reading^ coirpositlon 
and Mth» but there are no entrance tests or academic tracks. Every 
Instructor ls» therefore^ faced with a mixed bag of reading and writing 
levels In the classroom* Attempts to recommend a reading/writing lab to 
students with poor skills have not been successful* 

Rather than revert to a tracking system^ the college Is promoting the 
use of peer tutors to upgrade language skills In the classes the stu<tent$ 
have elected to take* The tutors are selected by the Instructors and trained 
by the language arts faculty* Weekly seminars are conducted to train subject 
area Instructors In the basics of how students can be taught to read and 
write more effectively and how these Instructors can best direct^ supervise^ 
evaluate and encourage the trained tutors who are assigned to work with 
deficient students In thetr discipline* This Is the first year of a two- 
year grant that Involves all 60 faculty members across the curriculum* 

This program will remediate basic literacy skill dtflctenclus where 
student motivation Is hlghest—fn the classes with reading and writing 
that the student has opted for* It will make faculty members frcm 
astronomy to welding more responsible for understanding the basics of 
'earning theory as It applies to reading «nd writing^ and applying that 
kncwiadge In the classroom so that the work of language arts Instructors 
Is amplified and extended* In March or Aprl I of I962» an invitational 
conference will be held to discuss ways that ooimminlty colleges Including 
LMC have coped with reidlng/wrl ting problems* That summer^ a short mono* 
graph will be published by the LHC Community College Press provldlr^ a 
full explication of the Los Hedanos College Model* 
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BROOKLVN COLLEGE SUHHER INSTITUTE IN TRAINING PE|R TUTORS 
Kenneth A. Briiffee 



Recently meny oatleges end universities have added peer tutoring to 
their undergraduate writing programSt because they have discovered that 
It can personalize education In the face of Increased teacher* student ratios 
and Institutional expansion* Peer tutoring In writing also has the effect 
of helping students overcome writing anxiety* by acknowledging that writing 
Is an Inherently social activity and by Integrating learning to write Into 
a social or collaborative context* Such programs can have a tendency to 
e^tplo.tt the tutorSt however* by making use of their services but not 
returning enough to them In academic terms* The Brooklyn College tutor 
training program was devised to enhance the postsecondary liberal education 
of tutors In these programs by Improving their writing end judgmental skills 
and by helping them become more self*awere members of en educetlonal 
community t a community of knowledgeeble peers* 

The Institute teaches college and university teachers to treln tutors 
in this way* tt offers them a flve*week sunmer program that Includes two 
seminars* (none* Institute Fellows go through the process of collaborative 
learning that tutors go through In the Brooklyn training plan: they write 
essays and peer critiques of each other's writing* and examine the critical 
and social processes Involved In developing judgment In writing* tn the 
other seminar* fellows learn some of the basic principles and practices of 
smalt group work* such as handling the conflict of authority and Intimacy 
In working groups* riediatlng differences* making demands* and guiding 
people In groups through the 'phases of work*" 

During sunmert t980* fifteen faculty members from colleges and 
universities In Alabama* Arizona* Maine* Maryland* Massachusetts* New Vork* 
Ohio* Tennessee* Utah* Vermont* and Wyoming attended the Institute* Fifteen 
more wl t I attend the I98l Instl tute* Each Fel low can be expected to train 
up to forty peer tutors each year at his or her own Institution* Fellows 
are encouraged also to affect* through local Internship workshops* the way 
peer tutors are taught at neighboring Institutions* 

The effect of the Institute this past summer* based on the record of 
logs Institute Fellows kept regularly throughout the Institute* was to 
challege assumptions (many heretofore unrecognized) about the social 
structure of classroom teaching* and about the social or collaborative 
(as opposed to the Individual) nature of writing* At the highest level of 
gei^erallty* the Institute raised questions* es one Institute Fet low put It* 
about "the context of learning and the social determinants of knowledge*** 
Several Institute Fellows also experienced marked growth as writers* 
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nie auccNs cnglisk pkojcct 

Betsy Kaufnwn 
Judith FIShMn 
Donald NcQuade 
Sandra Schor 
Narle Ponsot 
Janet Brown 



Queens College^ one of the 4-year liberal arts Institutions In the 
New Vork City University system^ has for 8 years been working with high 
schools to Improve the teaching of reeding and writing In secondary schools 
and the college* Recognizing that underdeveloped students* writing end 
reading skills not only determine their success In college but also limit 
thelf willingness to explore liberal arts courses^ we planned a bridge 
curriculum for high school Juniors and seniors and college freshmen* 

In the first year of this 2*year granti we spent the first smester 
planning the project and meeting for weekly road I ng/wr I ting seminars with 
the chalrpeople^ English teachers^ end college grent staffs following e 
curriculum used successfully es e besic readlngA^rltfng course et \he 
college. The course oompletedi we worked together to adept that curriculum 
to fit the needs of high-school seniors (250 In the first semester). We 
stmulteneously tretned 32 undergraduete tutors end 5 graduate leb co- 
ordinators to estebllsh reading-writing leboretorlcs to work with the 
teachers in the schools during the next semester. 

In the third semester^ we completed one semester with high-school 
senlorsi 40 of whom ettended Queens College^ end %tforked with teachers of 
both Junior end senior clesses (e tote! of 950 students) using our 
curriculum to refine end Improve the curriculum we had developed. 

By the fourth semester there were 2300 students Involved In the program. 
We continued to meet with the teechers end chalrpeople on e reguler basis 
end continued the operetlon of the laboratories. 

Although federel funding for the project ended In Augusti four out 
of the five high schools have Insisted on continuing the project end tvo 
new schools have esked to be Included In the contlnuetlon. These schools 
ere funding tutorlel services. 

In addition to curriculum worki we conducted en on-going eveluitton of 
the program^ giving pre- end post<^tests In reading and writing^ end requiring 
written reports frw. the leb co-ordtnators» tutors^ teachers end students. 
Analysis of this dete has not yet been completed. 
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Workshop Session V 
Language Variation and Writing 
Friday, September 26, 10:15-12:30 



Alonzo Anderson 
Stanford Cwln 
Ernest Lara 
Christina Hurphy 
Leroy Ortiz 
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THE KOL£ OF LITERACY IN THE NON^SCHOOL AMO SCHOOL ENVIKONKEMTS OF LOWER 
CLASS CHILOREN 

Alonio Aniterion 



In 1979 • study of young children (2i * 3i year olds) from low 
tneoM homes and communltUs was begun* the elm being to provide e 
detelled description of the children's pre*school experiences with 
literacy. Twelve children, four eech from Anglo* Bleck^ end Mexican* 
Amtrlcen ethnic groups, were Included In the sample. Data ere being 
collected In three ways. The primary source Is neturel observetlm. 
A researcher spends approximately four hours per %tfeek observing each 
civ) Id In his/her detly routine. The Intent Is that the observetlons 
be es unobtrusive es possible; thus* the researcher watches the child 
In the home end In the community envlronniants. In Addition to obsar* 
vetlons* dally audlo-Uped dierles prepared by the mothers ere being 
used. The mothers record descriptions of ell Instances thet they see 
In %rfilch the terget child Is Involved In reading end writing. FInelly* 
structured Interviews designed to externeltM the children's changing 
conceptions of Itterecy ere being employed. 

For the second year of the project en additional 12 children will 
be edded to the semple* end the study of ell 24 children will continue 
during l98l. At the end of this period we shall have a detelled 
description of the role which llterecy pleys In the lives of these 
1ow*"lncome femllles. Such e description will help us understend 
the contexts of end velues essocleted with llterecy in low-Income 
families end the children's developing conceptions of reeding end 
writing. It ts hoped thet such Information will be useful for plen- 
nlng llterecy Instruction, especlelly for children from minority 
communities. 

Beginning with the I980*8l ecedemic year e second phase oV the 
llterecy reseerch Is being Implemented: A stmtler study of school ege 
children will be conduct^ for e two yeer period. The objective Is to 
develop descriptions of the literacy environments of both the school 
end the home/community for 30 low-Income kindergarten end 30 second 
grede children from the Anglo* Black* end Hexlcen-Amerlcen ethnic 
groups. Agein neturel observetlon In both settings will be used 
extensively* end Interviews will be conducted. A main focus will be 
on the degree of match/mismatch between the contexts of end velues 
essocieted with literacy In the home/community end those In the school. 

Overell* our elm Is to give school personnel eddltlonel Insight 
Into the ways In %rfilch low-Income wd minority children Interect with 
reading and writing In their delly lives. It Is hoped that such Insight 
will be helpful In devising llterecy Instruction for the children. 
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THE EFFECTS OF COHHUNICATIOM SKtLL TRAINING ON HIGH RISK COLLEGE STUOENTS 
Stanford P* Gw(n 



Institutions of higher education In the United States are Increasingly 
reeching among those disadvantaged students not normally thought of es 
"college materiel** es e means of Increasing enrollments. These "high 
risk*' students do not nomelly do Mil In college. One of the reesons 
eppears to be Ineptitude with the necessery Stendard English lenguage of 
clessroon end textbook. 

Project Access at the University of Southern Nlsslsslppt» wtth funding 
stipport from the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondery Education^ has 
'created e pilot program to meesure the effect of e concentreted period of 
linguistic end communtcetlon skill development et the beginning of college. 

The experiment Is leld out to follow en experlmentel group drawn 
carefully from the tower fifteen percent of the American College Test 
scores In the entering freshman cless In the fell of 1977. The Mniple Is 
cerefully balanced to match a typical state*wlde freshman population 
raeielly and sexuelly. These students were matched to an Identlcelly 
drawn control group that did not receive the treatment. 

While complete dete «awelts graduation of that class* ell of the 
experimental subjects ere still In school with better gredes end they 
write* sp<ak» and read better than the control group. They heve also 
experienced great growth In personal confidence end grede expectation. 

As e result of the pilot's success* two more yaars of terger 
experimental samples were funded In e separate award by the Fund for the 
Improvement of Postsecondery Education. As the work proceeds the mcsuge 
^becomes cleerer thet strong trelnlng In Speech Conmunlcetlon In conjunction 
with the rest of the communication skill trelning* orgenlzed Into the 
first yeer of college greetly Improves the ecademlc prospects of the 
"high risk" student. 
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LITERACY DEVELOPHENT IN THE COHMUNITY COLLEGE 
Erne$t Lara 



The Depirtment of Higher end Adul^ Cducetton of Artzcme State 
Untverstty ts conducting a three-year research project* Literacy 
Oev«lopfiient In the Convnunlty College* This project represents one 
of two current efforts funded by the National Institute of Education 
%rfilch focuses on multldlsctpltnary studies of the development of 
literacy In the convnunlty college* 

The purposes of this Joint research project are to: 

^ I) Study the literacy demands of transfer* occupational and 

developwntal studies courses and of college administrative 
taskSt such as registration* In relation to the literacy 
skill of minority and other students. 

2) Study the Information and support sef^vtces provided students 
and the usefulness of such Information and services. 

3) Stii^v the administrative tasks encountered by students* faculty^ 
and staff that may Infringe upcm studmt entry» persistence 

and achievement* 

A variety of research methodologies will be Included In the 
research plan. Ethmigraphlc research using such procedures as parttcl* 
pMt observation* iocet surveys* and structured Interviews* should 
provide a rich descriptive analysts of the setting. Task analysis 
techniques* Involving an understanding of human Information processing 
are to be used to s(udy the literacy demands* Standardized and 
locally developed measures will be used to provide descriptive 
Information on students. 

It Is anticipated that the data collected through the project will 
be useful to community colleges In the Identification of points where 
Intervention might be most appropriate for students experiencing dif* 
ficulty with literacy demands. It Is also hoped that the methodologies 
employed will be useful In expending college research efforts In this 
area. 
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A COHPETEHCY-BASEn CURRICULUM FOR DISADVANTA3ED COLLEGE WRITERS 
ChrlsKna J. Murphy 



The project Mississippi Industrie! College Is working on Is the developMnt 
cf emodel» compete ncy*besed cuntculum for rurel» disedventeged youths* 
The developfvtent of e model curriculum for the underprepered or disedventeged 
leerner Is e complex process; the structuring of e compete ncr^ be sed progrem 
In writing end In generet lenguege skills Is en essentle* component of 
the progrem Mississippi Industrie! Col lege envisions esteullshing* The 
College Is moving eway from the conventlonet view thet time end exposure** 
vie number of coursehfork hours eccuniuleted**ensures competency In e given 
subject metter discipline or the fruition of ecedemic end Intellectuel 
skills* The College* Insteed* endorses the view of esslstlng eech student 
to Khteve rciulslte ebllltlei or qualities by meens of defined end 
recogntuble competencies deemed epproprlete end meenlngful to e college 
educetlon* The tredit^-^nel epproech» with Its emphesis upon courscwork 
hours* Is often of mtnif'aal velue to the underprepered or disedventeged 
leerner* who generelly hes experienced yeers of tredltlonel educetlon besed 
upon time and exposure elone* In the conpetency* besed curriculum* the 
einphesis Is upon the eblllty to do* redefining the student/teerner es on 
echlever rether then es e deteched observer end piecing e greet deet of the 
responsibility for e meenlngful educetlon upon the student himself* 

In defining the curriculum the College feels wtU best serve Its 
students* careful conslderetlon was ^Iven to the role of language erts 
end the writing process In the student's development* The difficulties 
of pursuing the conventlonel approach to writing Instruction—one which Is 
besed lergely upon Imttetlcm of exemples of superior writing stylet**ere 
Immedletely epparent* Students whose writing end reading skills ere of4en 
et the 5th grede level have difficulty In reeding* comprehending* end 
Imlteting the models of prose writings they er« given* !n eddltlon* limited 
skills In vocebuiery end speHIng contribute to the complex problems 
discussed above* An eodltionel aspect of the conventlonel epproech—drl II 
end repetlttor*-often fdll with the disedventeged leerner who has spent 
years of schooling being drilled Ir grammar end who hes yet to mester or 
even* et times* comprehend the basis of grammatical structures* 

Given the neture of the problems His^lsslppi Industrie! College faces 
In endeevor*ng to help the disedventeged learner develop effective lenguage 
skills* the College Is working to estebttsh e different epproech to the 
teechtng of the writing process* one whUh emphasizes Instruction In 
logic end enelytlcel thinking es requisite eblllttes to clear end effective' 
writing* end one which empheslz^s Jenguege construction rether then the 
ewmrlzation of grammatical rules. This epproech the College will 
Initlete will concern Itself with hevtng students construct e lenguege-* 
much along the principles of getting them 1:0 see thet lenguege Is descriptive 
of reality* Students ere enoMiraged to "^ee the necessity for certetn 
gremmatlcel structures es reflections of the world they find erouna tnem* 
In trenslating these basic perceptions of reality from the spoken word to 
the written word* they ere then encouregt^d to see the need to establish 
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language as a notatlonal syit«m« with **Mrk«ri** that Indicated niiMbtr« 
ttnstt poistiilva cai«« etc* It li ftit that thli approach^ together 
with conventional exerclies In wrtttng eiiays« will enable studenti to 
grasp the Id^a of language's function versus slii«>ly neniorlilng and 
often falling to coefprehend the rules of granmr they ere given to learn* 
Mot only Is this approach viewed as C4MberscMie« but the Miorliatlon of 
hundreds of graivMr rules—plus ell the exceptions to those rules- 
Is often Intimidating to the average learner« let alone overwhelming 
to tho disadvantaged learner* The College's Intent Is to make the 
learning of the writing process more accessible to the student by 
enabling the student to get to an understanding of the bests of language*s 
structure and Its usage. This fundamental inslght« It Is hoped« will 
translate Into e renewed desire to learn of the language end how to 
use It effectively* 
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SOCIOLlNGUISTtCS OF LITEMtY; AN HISTORICAL AND tOMPAMTIVt STUDY 

Uroy OrtU 
Sernird Spolsky 
Gullltrmlna £ngelbrecht 



Whilt thtre Is consldtr#ble tvldtnct to suggest that the leek of llterecy 
skills Is not confined to eny one segment of the Amerlcen pofniletlon* It Is 
pertlcuUrly ecute enong children end edults who ere members of linguistic 
end other minority groups* There Is e sizeable body of research which 
Indicates that minority chl ldren» who ere soclel ly» culturally* end Unguis-* 
ticel ly different from the general society* are felling to achieve stendards 
cf llterecy that are presuned to lead to economic advancmnent and effective 
pertlUpetlon In civic responsibility* Hajor resources have been mobilized 
In *eny attempts to Improve the level of literacy among these marginal groups* 
tt Is now starting to be realized* however* that solutions to the problem 
viepend not Just on enthusiasm and money* but on a clearer understanding of 
the complexity of literacy* 

To meet this challenge* we will develop* on th< basis of historical and 
comparative studies* a soclol Ingulstic model of the functions of literacy 
In various societies and will test the model In field observations In 
selected cases* Some of the Inltlel questions which will guide our studies 
and observations of all of the groups Include the following: 

I* Under what circumstances do certain groups of people accept 
llterecy In the vernecular? Whet conditions prompt groups to 
move towards llterecy In the stendard language? What ere the 
tensions that arise In eech of the decisions? 

2* Wks literacy In either the vernacular or the standard generated 
from within the group or wes It Introdjced from the outside? With 
whet consequences 7 

3* What are the functions of language In the community? Who writes* 
who reeds* about whet topics* In what setting? Which language Is 
used? If more than one, Is there a diglossic or functional 
differentiation of language? 

To Initiate the Investigation we have chosen the following cases: 



K Cherokee 

2* Hedleval Jewish Communities 

3* Nevajb 

4* Northern Mew Hexico 

5* Aymare In the Bolivian Altipleno 

6* Tonga 



These cases were chosen on the besis of two main criteria: our 
fvnillarlty with end ease of access to the specific ceses and the a priori 
likelihood that they will Include e number of the major fectors thet we 
believe likely to prove relevent In our model. We will add additional 
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c«ses and will Include th«m In the h(stor!c«l/ccnp«r«tlve pert of the study 
es It oontlfHief* 

The field observation striles will be conducted In two stages* In the 
first staflOi we plan to develop a flenerel picture* In terms of e socio- 
linguistic doMlns vkodel t of the non-school releted functions of literacy 
within the selected community. In the sewnd stege* we plen to observe 
schools In order to see If there Is congruence between their view of 
literacy end thet which emerged from the community. 

The conclusions drawn from the contrast end oonperlion of findings In 
each study will serve es a guide for planners of Itterecy programs end 
teachers In the development of such programs et Internet lonely nttlonett and 
locfl levels* A soclollngulstic model of literacy drawn from observetlons 
In verlous settings will serve es a theoretical framework the creetlon 
of opporr.nltles for functional usage of llterecy* 

The findings of this study will be of speclel velue to those Involved 
In bilingual programs In the United States end elsewhere* pertlculerly In 
ceses when these progrems attempt to promote titerecy In ttm vernaculer 
before llterecy In the stenderd lenguege. 

The fundamental Importance of our project for the educetlon of poor 
and minority populations llas^ we bellevOi In the fact that the teeching 
of reading and the development of literacy will be most successful when It 
recognizes the soclollngulstic Issues Involved* 

From this experlencOi end es we move to the and of the proposed three 
year study^ we will ettempt to enelyxe the Implications for Implementetlon 
of our work. Ue not believe thet this or eny other besic study will 
lead to a single formule for Implementetlon* Our findings ebout the 
soclollngulstlcs of literacy will not be directly trensleteble Into 
policy decisions or clessroom prectlce* lut the knowledge we discover 
promises to be significant to both. A deeper understending of the soclo- 
llngulstlcs of llterecy will help educators meke better decisions ebout 
lenguege ecfaicatlon policy. It will help to understend whether e community 
Is likely to be better ferved| other things being equel^ by en epproach of 
complete bl-llterete educetlon* or of Inltlel literacy In the verneculeri 
or of teeching of literacy along with the teeching of the stenderd 
lenguege. Slmllerly* the model of llterecy In e community need not be 
trensleted directly Into clessroom prectlce* but CHjr fuller picture of 
commnity llterecy should help teachers understend better whet will seem 
like meaningful uses for reading end writing to their students* 

In this wayi It will heve the oest opportunity to deel with et least 
one espect of the complex prob*em of llterecy* end meke Its contributions 
to deeling with en unresolved problem feeing Amerlcen education* 
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Workshop Session VI 
Functions of Writing Outside of School 
Friday. September 26. 1:30-3:15 



Mary Epes 
Olxle Gosweml 
Arthur Pfeffer 
Janice Kedlsh 
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DEVELOPING NEW HODELS OF THE COMP-LAB COURSE 
Miry £pes 

Carolyn Klrkpltrlck 
Michwl Southwell 



The present project builds on the CONP-LAB Project* funded by e prior 
gr«nt frooi FIP$£» In which e model basic writing course MS developed at 
Vork College^ CUNY. The course Integrates classroom Instruction In composing 
with self-teaching laboratory work on the written language. This auto- 
tutorial laboretory work his proven particularly effective f^r students 
who heve severe problems with standard written English* problems often 
associated with a nonstandard English or foreign* language speech back- 
gro«{nd. The course was evaluated with support from the Exxon Education 
Foundation* with very positive results^ and has been adopted at York and 
at several other colleges. 

In the current two*year project* this laboratory-centered approach to 
bislc writing Instruction ts being adapted for learners in three non-college 
settings: social agencies* high schools^ and adult education programs. Last 
year* Mary Epes* In collaboration with th« staff education department at the 
Bronx Psychiatric Center* pltot-tested a model of the COMP*LAB course to 
Improve the on<^the-job writing skills of therapy aideSi nurses* and other 
h&spital and staff employees. Carolyn Klrkpatrlck, viorking with faculty 
members In two New York City high schools* adapted the course In both a 
laboratory- and a c1assroom*^based format. Michael Southwell developed a 
writing training program for members of the International Ladies' Garment 
Ubrkers' Union* and has begun a similar program for CETA trainees* During 
this second year of the project, the adaptations wlU be evaluated* revised 
as necessary* and* if all goes well. Instituted on an on^golng basis. 

The project should result In programs that w.ll be useful In still 
other settlngSi and It will produce information about learners outsl de 
the college setting that should be of value to those who teach wr { t I ng 
[n college. ' partlculari the project directors ire trying to discover 
more about Hok learners* across a spectrum of age levels, acquire the 
wri tten language. 
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NATURALISTIC STUDIES OF NONACAOEHIC WRITING 

Dtxte Goswami 
Lee Odel) 



This thr«e-year project uses on-site obsenetfons end tenpltngs to 
study the nature and functions of writing that people have to do as a 
regular part of thetr dav*to*day work. Sites Include a state social 
service agency^ a Urge southeastern 1c4»or unioii, and the laboiMorles 
of several scientUts. 

After extensive on-stte observations of workers tn a number of settings 
we identified workers and union members who represented a range of job 
levels and who were wtlltng to give us up to sixteen hours of interview 
time over the course of a year* Initial interviews had as their purpose 
to develop a description of the research sites apart from official* 
published descriptions* and to provide at least an Impressionistic under- 
standing of who writes what to whom and under what circumstances In these 
writing communities. These Initial interviews will serve as the basis 
for correlation studies at a later time. 

Once initial Interviews had been completed* we asked workers to save 
samples of writing they had to do as a regular part of their weryday Jobs 
over a two*week period. Selected samples formed the basis of subsequent 
Interviews. Different writing occasions make very specific demands on 
v^riters; thus we have tried to assemble writing samples ranging from han^l- 
written notes to self to edited documents for external audiences. Later* 
if we discovered that writing done regularly if the social service agency 
was not Included In the sample, we asked workers to go through their files 
and to give us copies of the missing documents. 

Si^sequent Interviews, based on writina sanvxes^ identify reasons 
underlying writers* choices by making changes and asking writers whether 
they think those changes appropriate. In framing questions* we have 
asked only about choices actually available to writers, that Is, choices 
present In their writing. F«ot:ires we asked ahout Include form of 
address, provisions of context, reference to self, elaboration, shifts 
in levels of abstraction, and formulaic conclusion. 

Even at this stage. It Is clear that these structured Interviews can 
provide rich data about the processes by which writing gets done. We are 
able to categorize reasons writers give us for making choices* which In 
turn may give us Information about the InteUectual processes of writers. 
We are also analyzing transcripts so as to identify variations to which 
writers are highly sensitive, since these variations are likely to carry 
meaning and to express social structure In the social service agency. 

We are analyzing social service agency writing samples for comprehensi* 
blllty and acceptance by readers. We are beginning cohesion analysis of 
texts to see If we can discover why certain texts elicit f ^rtaln responses. 
Important analyses of transcripts and writing samples are replicated by 
independent Judges. 
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In addition to completing the procedures described above» we wish to 
assess the written literacy demands made on active members of an Industrial 
labor union and to develop a taKonomy of writing tasks performed by such 
members* We are surveying union members to see If we can Identify the full 
range of writing actually done and to see If we can get a notion of the 
value placed on certain texts* 

We are working wtth a small number of scientists In an attempt to 
describe some of the processes by %^lch scientific data are transfonfied 
Into scientific discourse* 

The central purpose of this research 1$ not the improvement of teaching: 
our immediate goals are to understand literacy prMtlces outside schools 
*^ to test assuinptlons from current discourse theory* However^ preliminary 
findings suggest that we may be able to address questions that Include the 
following: 

t* Oo the composing processes of working scientists and technicians 
differ from accounts we have of the composing processes of student 
writers or others writing tn experimental settings? 

2. According to some researchers* expressive writing Is an 
Important mode of discourse. Do scientists and technicians 
write expressively on the job? What aro the Implications 
of the answer to this question for teachers of advanced 
technical* scientific* and professional writing courses? 

3* What Is the nature of the revising processes of scientists and 
technicians? Would It be useful to develop a taxonomy of 
Interventions Into the writing processes of scientists and 
technicians? 

Can we design classroom activities so that students engage in 
processes similar to those they will experience when they begin 
working as scientists and technicians? Would sicK simulations 
result In more effective writing programs? 

5* How may we define work-site >4ritlng competence? What are useful 
ways of looking at the acqutsUlon of work-^slte writing competence? 
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THE POLICE MANAGEMENT WRITING PROJECT 
Arthur S. Pfcffcr 



From the filing of Simple arttst forms to the composing of complicated 
management reports, writing Is one of the major functions of any large 
police de^Mrtment. Civilian personnel, detectives, sergeants, lieutenants, 
and captains all spend a great deal of their time wrttlngi but It Is 
evident that writing problems exist. These problems nay be exacerbated 
as mlnorlty-groi^i recruits join police ranks under aff t rmatlve-actlon 
guldel Ines. 

Designed to Improve written comnunlcatlon In the New York Ctty Police 
Department, the Police Managemtn* Writing Project, under the direction of 
Or .^Arthur S. Pfeffer of John Jay College of Criminal Justlcei c!ms to 
Invrease the effectiveness of Internal and public communications by devel* 
oping new materials and courses to be Incorporated Into existing police 
academy curricula In New york and elsewhere. During Its first year» the 
Writing Project successfully collected and analysed numerous typ^s of 
documents. Research has been undertaken by means of various Surveys 
Including questionnaires, writing samples, oral Intetvlews, readability 
tests, co^rehenslblllty tests, and a writing error count. 

One set of questionnaires supplied general data on the axperlence, 
education, and duties of police writers and wilt help In designing cur- 
ricula and In future research. Additional lyi the project compiled 
ststUtUat data revealing what ranks of personnel write precinct 
documents and Illuminating superior officers' opinions police writing 
deficiencies. The oral Interviews conducted by the project's staff 
produced other vital information on how writing Is done» and also 
elicited candid opinions on the strengths and weaknesses of police writing 
and language use. 

Tests were administered to determine the *VeadabII Ity'* of police 
directives. Formulas such as the Flesch test and the Fogg Index were 
used. The Writing Project inalntalns that police personnel ^ regardless 
of their reading grade levels^ should be able to understand all department 
communications. Therefore^ tests designed to measure the comprehenslbll Ity 
of police documents were pilot-tested recently. The results of these 
examinations will enable the project's staff to determine If the wording 
of the documents needs to be revised according to principles of Plain 
Engl i sh. 

A writing error survey Is also being conducted on some of the 
thousands of documents collected project staff. Scored by professors 
of English^ the results of this survey will determine the kinds of errors 
most often made by police writers. Instruction will focus on those errors 
that seriously Impede understanding In actual use. 



Writing samples have been obtained from ail 600 nnhbers of the 
NYPD's newest recruit class* These wIU be evaluated and cocupared with 
future samples to be obtained when the class ccmvlates Its five*month 
training period* 

FlnaMy^ the Project has completed Its videotaped Interviews with a 
number of police officials on the subject of writing In law enforcement* 
The purpose Is to create an Informational film explaining the itnportance 
of writing skills to those planning laew enfcrcenttnt careers* The film, 
dramatizing what can go wrong when writing Is faulty* Is Intended to be 
used In police academy classes and college criminal justice and writing 
classes* 

; Among the first courses to emerge frCMh the Project are a course in 
Executive Writing for captains and above, to be offered at the Police 
Academy In January, 1981; a pilot self-paced course In basics for 
civilian clerical aides In precincts; and an experimental undergraduate 
course In Police and Fire Kanagement Writing to be offered at John Jay 
College In the Spring^ 1981 » semester* 
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THE DOCUNENT DESIGN PROJECT 
JaniM C. Rtdi&h 



In Septcfnb«r HThp th« American Inftttutef for MSMrch (AIK) began 
the Document Design Project to foster clear end flmpla writing «nd design 
of ^bllc documents* The purpose of the Document Design Project Is to help 
make fornf* reguletlonf* brochures* and other written materlets easier for 
people to read, to understand* and to use. Carnegle*Hel Ion University and 
Slegel ( 6ale» Inc** a privete firm that specTellses In tenguage simplification 
and forms design* are working with AIR on this project* Funding for the 
project comes from the Teaching e Learning/Reading ( Lenguege group at 
the Natlonet Institute of Education* 

; The project's goal Is to Increese the knowledge and skills of people 
who produce public documents. To eccompllsh this goel, staff of the Document 
Design Voject ere: 

a conducting theoretical end epplied reseerch on lenguege comprehension* 
on the weys In which skilled end unskilled writers work* i^nd on 
problems associated with different features of documents; 

a working directly with governnent end prIvete agencies* helping thw 
to produce materlels for public use} and 

a developing courses on wrltlr>g «nd design for graduate students end 
end undergraduates. 

The Document Design Project Is conducting reseerch studies In both 
Washington* D*C* and at Carnegle-Hel Ion University In Pittsburgh. At 
Carnegle*Hel Ion* researchers ere developing «n understendlng of the writing 
process end ere e^lOrlng the use of computers In document ^slgn. In 
Washington* AIR and Slegel ( Gale staff are enelysing documents to determine 
the nature end extent of specific problems* working In the local Hispanic 
community to find out more about how non-English speakers cope with documents, 
condjctlog experimental studies on comprehension of complex conditionals 
found on many forms* and creating «nd testing simplified materials* 

The Document Design Project works with government agencies to simplify 
reguletions* forms and brochures and to eveluete revised documents* Clients 
have Included the Internel Revenue Service, Soclel Security Admlnlstretion* 
Office of Educetton* Department of Housing and Urban Development* Depertment 
of Agriculture* end the President's Consumer Affeirs Council* The Document 
Design Project also developed a three-dey workshop on "Simplifying Documents" 
that kZ people from %$ different agencies attended* This year the Document 
Design Project Is creeting a workshop for hlgh*level managers In cherge of 
document sln^)l Iftcatlon In their agencies. 

As part of the Document Design Project* AIR surveyed Innovation approaches 
to training undergreduates In how to write* Another survey will look et the 
training needs of writers In government and Industry* Project staff at AIR 
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and Slegcl i G«}c arc developing • curriculum for «n undergraduate course 
In claar writing* and Carnegle-ttel Ion University has established a new 
interdisciplinary graduate program In document design research which will 
admit students In the fall of 1980. 

The staff of the Docwient Design Project Is a tmm^ of scholars and 
practitioners from several fields* The group Includes psychaloglsts* 
linguists* communication specialists* graphic designers* writers* editors^ 
lawyers* and experts In instructional technology* 
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ATTACHMENT C 
AGENDA 



Wednesday, September Zk * Edg^ater Hyatt House» Long Beach 

7:00 - 9:00 p.m. Opening Session 

Welcome: Bruce Cronnell 

Opening remarks: Harcia Tarr Whlteman 
Richard Hendrlx 

. 

; Keynore address: Shirley Brlce Heath 

No-host bar 



Thursday, September 2$ - SWRL 

9:00 - 9:30 a.m. WeUcmte: Richard Schutz^ Executive Director, 

SWRL 

Introduction to wo^^kshop sessions 

Harcia Tarr Whiteman 
Richard Hendrlx 

9:30 * 12:00 noon Workshop Session I: Composing Processes and 

Development 

Chair: Harcia Tarr Whiteman 

Panel: Else Bartlett 
Linda Tlower 
Jerome Harste 
Sondra Perl 
Victor Rentel 

Lunch at SWRL 

1:00 ~ 2:30 p.m. Workshop »ssion II: Writing Assessment 

Chair: Harcia Tarr Whiteman 

Panel: Anne Herrlgnton 
Catharine Keech 
Jams Kinneavy 
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2:45 * 5:00 p.m. Workshop Session III: Writing Instruction In 

Context 

Chair: Richard Hendrix 

Panel: Arthur Applebee 
George Deaux 
Joan Graham 
Sylvia Hanning 
Jana Staton 

6:30 p.m. - Edgewater Hyatt House 

ftefreshmants and dinner In the Courtyard Room 
Speaker: Peter Elbow 

Friday, Septeniber 26 - SWRL 

8:30 - 10:00 a.m. Workshop Session IV: The Writing Teacher 

Chair: Richard Hendrix 

Panel: Sandra Booher 
Kenneth Bruffee 
Betsy Kaufman 

10:15 ~ 12:30 p.m. Workshop Session V: Language Variation and 

Writing 

Chair: Harcta Farr Whttema'i 

Panel: Alonzo Anderson 
Stanford Gwin 
Ernest Lara 
Christina Hurphy 
Leroy Orttz 

Lunch at SWRL 

1:30 * 3:15 p.m. Workshop Session VI: Functions of Writing 

Outside of School 

Chair: Richard Hendrix 

Panel: Mary Epes 

Dixie GoswamI 
Arthur Pfeffer 
Janice Redlsh 
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3:30 - 4:30 p.n. Closing Sesst<m 



Rcmatks: Rtchard Hendrtx 

Harcta Parr Whitciran 

Reactor: Roger Shuy 
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ATTACHHENT D 



QMESTIDHNAIRE KESPONSES 



Worltshop Stsslon» 

• Ejctrtmly well dont**lots of content. Excelltnt opportunity to keep 
up with «jiclttng pro9r«ms»tn both rasMrch and Instruction. 

• Th« workshop was vtry wtll organized. The leaders were very effective 
In keeping [slcl the participants to respond and Interact without taking 
too much tlw from other presenters. 

:There was a great variety of epproeches end points of view from v^lch 
we benefited. 

The collaborative effort between FIPSE and NIE In Itself Is to be 
commended. It rtsultec) In a very well organized workshop^ rich In 
tnformitlon» Interdisciplinary In nature* and an opportunity to meet 
other Indlvlduels Interested In the seme (or releted) topics. 

• The meetings were» In generel^ Informative^ fast moving and encouraged 
parttclpents to think beyond the confines of their own projects. The 
only drawback to the ttsslons wes the lack of time for discussion and 
questions after each presentation. 

• I sympathize with Harcla and Richard's desire to have everyone hear about 
everyone else's research^ but there was too much Information presented 

In the time ptrlod and not enough opportunity for discussion. Now 
that people know each other's M>rk» perhaps future gatherings of the 
group can have a limited number of presentations. 

A good Idea and a good conference^ however. Let's hope It can be 
followed up. 

• Firsts of all» the Idea of the conference was simply excellent. As 
Roger Shuy pointed out In hts summary^ we suffer from not knowing 
what others are up to. Dissemination Is a major problem which this 
conference began to solve. 

The problem with the conference^ from my point of vlew» was that the 
schedule w^fts much too tight. I appreciated the published description 
of the projects. The oral presentations varied In their usefulness to 
me* but were generally worthwhile. What t missed were more Informal 
contacts with the group* the sort of thing that can happen If the 
schedule Is a little less tight. I Muld have welcomed longer breaks* 
perhaps a breakfast meeting* a couple of cocktail evenings* etc. 
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• I thought thftr« w^* too much Infonutton prOject«d without an 
•pproprlatt t^ . fOr asstnit Ution and discussion, t %«ould have liked 
tome small group work. 

• The meeting ms overwhelming In terms of content* but the Ideas 
presented were provocative and stimulating. There might be a way to 
aMow a bit more time for tdea/exchange tn more Informal nettings. 
One of the evening meetings could perhaps have been used tn this way. 
The moderators Mre excellent In moving the meeting and presentations 
along tn spite of the full* pecked egende* 

• llot enough time was evelleble for discussion. One got the impression 
that the panel leeders thought questions Mre a waste of time end 
that their primary concern wa^ marching through a pre*estebl1shed 
schedule. 

• The short presentetlons end grouping was nice. However* I wasn't 
particularly (interested] in hearing about how peoples* projects 
worked* I would like to hear them eddresslng e set of Issues or 
Supporting Ideas and conclusions* The high points were telks that 
had something substantive to offer* 

• The indlvlduel sessions were well Organized and informatlvOi but the 
schedule of sessions was too rigid end dense. KeseercherS tn the 
same area need to Interact Informal lyi and there was rio time or place 
for this. Hence* one couldn't exchange references or get the "story 
behind the story** o^ each project* The dinner speakers were totally 
superfluous. £lther a longer conference Or fewer participants! 

• I was continually disturbed that we had to shut off productive dletogue 
to get on with the schedule. These were only probebly the HOST fer* 
tile 24 minds In the country on this topic ell toyether In one piece 

et the tmae time* Getting them [to] talk* argue* or muddle over tough 
problems together was the most Important potential outcome* and It 
was continuously strangled* I'm not sure how to solve the problem, 
but one obvlcus answer Is make the confaronce longer* After all the 
trouble and expense of travel and arrangements* keeping everybody more 
days Is the cheapest possible thing to do. If we had sterted Wednesday 
morning and j|one three days* we*d have had plenty of time for Inters- 
ection* Vou might also get more materials out In advence* Vou could 
elso consider Innovetlve scheduling such es topic erea rehearsals 
before Urge group presentetlons* etc* Don't mlsunderstend* pteese, 
It wes e great cor.ference, and I was really stimulated by It* 1 just 
wented more of what It generated to teke place* 
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Workshop S»Mlon> (contlnutd) 



• The salt mines syndrome seems itnevoldeble* end Is eased by the very 
pleesent surroundings et SWRL. If cme Is to be Imprisoned end 
pumped (into end out of) for eight or nine hours e dey» $WRL feclll* 
tics ere the piece to do It (or have It done). The format elso seemed 
reasonable end unavoldeble but Insufficient time to discuss m% e 
severe limitation. Perhaps you tried to jam too mariy of us Into too 
short a time. If each speaking period hed only three speekers end 
people were required to write out their presentetlon^ In eight pages 
or less? But belitg reed to constently would be duHfng^ too. Some- 
how allow the fermentetlon to occur. I feel It did not occur this time. 
The suwwlng-up speekers cen*t be expected to do mor« than see things 

; from their own perspect lves**so that aspect of the conference was 
wested on me (end It meent more being telked to et dinner* as well 
as ell dey). I don't meen that Elbow and Shuy didn't do their best** 
Just thet they could only do they did do. Whereas there were 
severel moments during each day of the conference Itself when ques* 
tlons from the floor were Just beginning to Greet e new ldeas**«rf)en 
discussion was cut off. 

In s^nerel^ therefore* I suggest that the conference organisers trust 
the bright people they get together e ll^.ic more. Let <»re colTeEore* 
tlve leerning happen. Pley It by ear. When telk gets dull* cut It 
off end move on. But when the Inter^referentlol work**the cross* 
fertlll2etlon**ls golny on* for godsake* don't cut It off! The Idee of 
creating en Instent college In thet way Is excellent. But let the 
colleglellty work» or lt*s e weste of time. 

e The workshop was very valueble. Neetlng people from both groups wis 
e high point. However* the meeting wes too structured end too full. 
I wish there had been more time for discussion* ergument* end sherlng. 
Two Ideas: (l) have each person prepare the paper (or outllhe or 
sunniary) beforehand end circulete ell pepers beforehand** then the 
meeting Is ell discussion; (2) make the conference 1/2 day longer end 
have en open efternoon with smell group meetings* 

• Dense* but good. A velueble conference throughout**presentetlons were 
only es good es the people end projects Involved^ of course^ but most 
of these ere eKcltlng* *Marcla end Richard's panel monitoring was good 
on the who1e**herd to do^ but they kept things moving while el lowing 
some wod questions series. Perhaps participants could be encoureged to 
go to 5 or 10 minute provocetlons [slc3 leevlng lots of room for questions 

• The workshop sessions were exceedingly velueble. I wes dlseppolnted* 
however* that so little time wes availeble for questions end enswers. 
It seemed that whet wes essentlelly e 4*5 dey conference was confined 
to 2 deys. Perhaps It would have been iiorc profltebte to have had 
morning workshop sessions followed by afternoon question end enswer 
sessions. Dr* perhaps^ atlow people In the efternoon sessions to break 
up Into groups to discuss the topics* Issues^ end proposels they found 
most of Interest In the morning sessions. 
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ybcfcttoP Stiiloni (cmttnutd) 



• Vtlut: croii*f«rtMtx«tton w r»Mrch«ri f rom « varUty of apprMches 
In mrklftg with dttftrent popuUttons iharad thttr mrk In 
progresi and qimttoni. 

Orltntatlon ms •Inost «itcluitv«ly on rtMarch In writing. lUiU of 
"PracttM/* might bMn pruantod mr% affactlvtly If It had 
bMn cUrlfUd bofort th« mrkshop. Th« focui of all MtarUli was 
nally on raiaarch. Hlght havt mora consciously structurad and 
dtscussad rolas In advanca so thart ^40uld have baen mora attantton 
gtvan to *^vlng batwaan** tha two* 

* Host all prasaitattOTS wara thought^provoklng* 1 found cmas Ilka 
Harsta*s uscf«jl bacaus* thay ratsad baste questions about assumptions/ 
methodologies applicable In any context* 

1 found the few like Steton'f utefui becf**^e they linked prectlcc 
end research. Ones like 6oswaml*s» while *esf generelly eppllceb!c» 
were very Informative. A few others* %rfille enterteln(ng» were not 
very useful* 

e I laarned an Immense amount from the workshop. This kind of shertng 
Is very velueble* But It was overstructured * Thar* wes too Itttle 
time for sponteneous exchenge* t would certelnly heve wented to 
learn ebout SUftL's projects* though the lltereture medc evellebtc 
helped e lot* 

a Sy end Urge the presentetlons were excellent end the conference wis 
well-orgenlxed. If enythtng* the conference might have been longer 
to ellow more time for discussion* Otherwise* 1 found the program 
an excellent one* 

a Uniformly excellent* 

a Hy purpose In ettendlng the N1£*P1PS£ Crentee Workshop was to 
Incraese my ewereness of current research In the field of written 
comnuntcatton* The wrkshop definitely met this nMd* 1 liked 
the egende both es regerdt to content end structure* I recognise 
that time Itmltetlons minimised dlscutstons; however* 1 didn't 
look upon this es e mejor problem* The quality presentetlons end 
lltereture evelleble certelnly compenseted for this* These were 
extremely velueble to mt. 
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Workshop Arr<ngement» 

• The %iiorkshDp irringements were done thoughtfully and competently*- 
one felt very ttfelcome In the environment. 

• Very good. SWRL organization of details Is «xcenent. 

• Except for arrival » $URL*s efforts to take us around mr€ very nice. 
Getting the list of participants In advance allowed us to share rooms 
(Thinks). 

e All very comfortable. You'd save a lot of faoneyt however* tf you 
coutd transport people from the at'^port. 

e ^ Great"very t;«ll coordinated* nlcs room* good food"no hassles. 

e In sptte of efforts of SUM. ^taff^ SURl Is too far f'^om major airports 
to be a good workshop slte^ 

• GoodI 

e Travel was difficult* of course* from LAX to Long Beach. )t was 
Inconvenient to have to go by bus from the hotel to the conference 
center. Those of us without cars were pretty well confined to the 
Hyatt. I would have preferred to be tn a location where It would have 
been easier to get away froiv: the hotet^ where groups of people mfght heve 
been able to Join togeti^er for dinner* etc. In shorty although the 
hotel Itself was perfectly comfortable and the conference center at 
SWRL was excellent* I would have preferred to be less confined to the 
hotel and nearer to the conference center. 

I should also point out that most of us were on fixed federal per diem 
allowances of $50 The cost of my room was $46.00 per day. 

• Excellent* Thank you. (information on alt this could have come a 
bit sooner to be maximally heTpfuI»l know that's hard.) 

a Fine. I personally feel places tike $WRL*-glven distance from airport — 
should not be selected. 

The accommodations were excvtlent^ however* as were the fecllltles for 
meeting and getting to meetings. 

a Excel lent I The hotel accontnodatlons were superior* and all the food 
provided by the hotel and by SWRL was excepi^lonally good* too. The 
bus to and from SWRL was very convenient. All In all* the^e services 
were exceptional. The hotel accommodations were the best I've ever 
had provided by a conference. 

a Fine. Hyatt comfortable. Transportation from Hyatt to SWRL much 
appreciated. 
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Workshop Arrangements (continued) 

• These were fine (erxept that I still heven't gotten eny reimbursement i 
es of today » Oct. 26). 

• Accommodations I servlceSi and luncheons %^ra superb. 

• I made my own arrangements. Thert o/Id seem to be a problem with 
people getting to the airport at the end. I drove three myself^ 
end In considerably less time then they had been told It would take. 

• Hotel eccornmodatlons were pleasant end comfortable. I fbund It 
unfortunate that Long Beach ts some dlstence from the L.A. Airport^ 
but this Is not the feult of SWtLi which made every attempt to 
eccommodate and make up for the Inconvenience. The lab*$ staff 

; most hosplteblei pleesant and professional. 

• All excellent. 

• Hotel**very good. Trensportetlon errangements^ very good. Dinner 
excellent. Lunch edequete (please provide more In the wt/ of protein 
and less sugar and starch-*a non^carbon^ted natural fruit drink as 
alternative to soda popi for example)* Also» with morning and afternoon 
coffee^ please provide some non*sweetened food stuffs**platn breed and 
butter^ or mixed nutSi some skim milk (or regular mflk for that matter) » 
chopped up vegetables (carrotSi celery^ etc.). In general I left 
feeling sugar^saturated* 

• The faculties at SWRL were excellent and the staff's willingness to 
copy materials and get handouts ready es needed much appreciated.. 
The lunci' on the second day was much better than the first. 

The hotel was OK but traveling to end from the elrport at rush hour 
was terrible* I don't know what can be done ebout that**bLl at the 
least people should be warned not to errtv^* et rush hour. 
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Other RMctlons or Suggesttons 

• The mrkshop ms exciting and contributed nicely to the goal of 
bringing research and pre&tlce closer together. Please continue 
the tradition by sponsoring similar sessions. 

• Viewed as a chance to meet others who are doing interesting work* 
the workshop was worthwhile. It did not^ and I think could not 
have* provide an opportunity for real discussion of issues or 
approaches. 

• I would have liked to have had the description of projects and the 
lists of participants several weeds before the conference* Even 
to have known who was to be there would have made the experience 
more valuable to me* 

• Being engaged in research on on-the-job adult writings* t naturally 
believe my area is so important (as the end result of schooling* If 
for nc other reasor^) that the (m*the*Job panel should ha.e come 
earlier in the conf*r«nce* Thlr would have established a firmer 
context for all the P'*'>Jects on sch^jol writing. How does anyone 
know whether school w Tnc Is a Suitable model for all writing? 

Or i^ether cognitive Studies based on schoolroom writing are 
generaMzable? The context of police writing* certa.nlyi Is 
nothing like the classroom. 

• Please have anotSer onel 



• Outstanding presenters 



Linda Flower 
Sandra Perl 
Jerry Harste 
Else Bartlett 



Send r a Booher 
Alonzo Anderson 
Katharine Keech 



Hy only suggestion is to allow more time for questions and 
discussions. 

Thank you. 

Many participants^ including myself* Mre not clear in advance on the 
nature of the I5 inln. presentations*-that !t would be en '^address*'* 
with • panel (rather than informal* round-table) ^-that entire agenda 
plan did not reach me before the conference* In general* format and 
ogenda * ere Jiuper vegue until It all began* (As It was* some of us did 
better* not knowing In advance"but that's a fluke). 
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^ther Reactions or Suggestions (continued) 

• I thought thU WIS the ^est run and best conducted conference I have 
ever attended. I was Impressed by the fact that sessions began and 
ended on time and that all of the scheduled Items were presented* I 
feel this conference was Invaluable to those Interested In writing 
practice ^nd research and I hope there will be more good conferences 
In the futir 2. It would be Qreati too» If the workshop sessions could 
be published or at least In some way made available to others. Thank 
you again for Inviting Mississippi Industrial College and for letting 
me attend. 

• I haven't yet received either my per diem or my transportation * 
expensei. Please pay up ! 

f (Thanks for Inviting me to the conference.) 

• Overal1»!t was an extremely valuable experience and should be repeated 
every few years. Also the Idea of interagency meetings Is excellent; 
both Nl£ and FIPSE should consider other groups that some of their 
grantees should meet with. 

• The workshop was valuable for me personally and I Suspect valuable 

In a more general sense also. While the outcomes may not be tanqlble^ 
the workshop did serve to enrich current research by [~ 7 -] It 
from a variety of perspectives and stimulate future research by pin- 
pointing central questions. 
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ATTACHMENT E 

CONTENTS OF WORKSHOP PROCEEDINGS 

Preface (Harcia Farr Whiteman aM Richard Hendrtx) 

Introductions 

Harcia Farr Whiteman 

r 

Richard Hendrix 
Richard Schutz 

Keyi^ote Address 

Shirley Brice Heath: **Oral and Literate Traditions— Endless Linkage* 

Session I: Composing Processes and Development 

Ltnda S* Flower: Co^-^Itlve Model of the Writing Processes of 
Adults'* 

Sondra Perl: 'H'he Writing Development Project** 

Jerome C. Karste; ''Children^ Their language and World: Initial 
Encounters with Print" 

Victor Rente}: *'A Longitudinal Study of Children's Planning and 
Coheslor^ In Three Modes of Discourse: Interactive S^ech* Dictation^ 
and Writing' 

Elsa Jaffe Bartlett: ''Development of Referencing Skills In Good and 
Poor Elementary and Junior High School Writers" 

Session II: Writ Ing Assessment 

Catharine Keech: *'An Examination of Procedures and Implications of 
Holistic Assessment of Writing** 

Anne J. Herrlngton: **Urittng Competency Program** 

James L* Klnne^vy: *'CvaluatIng the Effectiveness of College Writfng 
Programs'* 
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Session III; Writing Instruction in Context 

Arthur Applebee: ''National Study of Secondary School Writing" 

George Deaux: "The Writing Project for Faculty from Disciplines 
Other Than English*' 

Joan Graham: **The Interd!scip1 inary Writing Program" 

Sylvia Manning: 'Training Seminars for Graduate-Student Teacners of 
Composition" 

Jan Staton: "Analysis of Writing In Dialogue Journals as a Communitatlve 
^ Event" 



Dinner Meeting 

Peter Elbow: "Midstream Reflections" 

Session IV: The Writing Teacher 

Sandra Booher: **The Los Medanos College Literacy Model" 

Kenneth A* Bruffee: "The Brooklyn Cn lege Summer Institute In Training 
Peer Tutors" 

Besty B* Kaufman: "The Queens English Project" 

Session V* Language Variation and Writing 

Atonzc Anderson: "The Role of Literacy in the Non'School anc* School 
Environments of Lower-Class Children" 

« 

Stanford P. Gwtn: "The Effects of Communication-Skills Training on 
Mtgh-RIsk Students" 

Ernest Lara: "Literacy Development In the Community College" 

Christina J. Murphy: "A Competency-Based Curriculum for Disadvantaged 
College Writers" 

Leroy Ortiz* "Sociol ingulstics of Lliere.y; An Historical and 
Comparative Study" 
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Session V(: Functions of Writing Outside of School 

Hary £pes: "Developing New Models of the Comp-Lab Course" 
Dixie GoswamI: "Natural I st ic Stud ies of Nonacademic Uritii 
Arthur S. Pfeffer: "The Police Hanagement Writing Project 
Janice C* Redish: "The Document Design Project" 

Conclus ior. 

Roger Shuy: "Closing Remarks*' 

Participants 
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ATTACHHENT F 



MOVING BETWEEN PRACTICE AND RESEARCH IN WRITING 

Ptocecdings of the NIE-flPSE Gnatce Workshop 

bdd Stptcnber 24*26, 19S0 
it SWRL Edttoitiooal Research ud Deveiopmnt 



Edited by Am Hram 
Willi Brvcf OmMlIt Joseph Lawlor, Lairy Gt«try 



Introdurtion by Richard Hendrix and Marcia Fair Whitemin 
Pipers by Shirley Brice Heath, Peter Etbow, Roger Shuy 
Supnmaries of current research 



ud DevelopincDt 

ElM Bartlatt 
Linda Flower 
Jerome Harste 
Sondra Perl 
Victor Rentel 



WrtUig butractloQ 
is Context 

Arthur Applebee 
George Osaux 
Joan Graham 

Sylvia Manning 
Jana Staton 

FancUens of Writing 
Outside of School 



LaagMif Vnrifltion 
■nd Writbg 

Alonzo Anderson 
Stanford Qwln 
Ernest Lara 
Christina Murphy 
Leroy Ortiz 

The Writing Teiwher 



Anne Herrington 
Catharine Keach 
J^mes Kinneavy 



Mary Epes 
Dixie Goswami 
Arthur pfeff^r 
Janice Radish 



Sandra Booher 
Kenneth Bruffee 
Betsy Kaufman 



Avallabie f ro« 
SWRL Edncattonal Research and DevflO|MKnt 
466$ Lamiiion Avenne 
Los Almitos,CA 90720 

$3.50 



Please send me copies of Moving Between Practice md Reseanti in Writing at each. En- 
closed is a check/money order for $ (payable to **SWRL"). California residents please add 

6% sates tax (2U). 

Name 

Address 



Send 10 AccoMllni Department 

SWRL Educaitonal Research and Deveiopnent 
4(65 Lampson Avenue 
Los AlamHos* CA 90720 
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OIAUCT ANO WRITING: 
TH£ N££OS OF LINGUISTICALLV OIFF£R£HT STUO£NTS 

A Research-Practice Conference 

Sponsored by 

SWRL £duc«ttona1 Research and Development 
Los Alamltos» California 

Thursday-Friday* June 25-26, I9SI 
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DIALECT ANO WRITING: 
THE NEEDS OF LINGUiSTICALU DIFFERENT STUDENTS 

SUKHARV 

Writing Is • complex task for all $tudents"lt ts not easy to learn 
how to write* Writing Is sometimes viewed as speech put down on paper. 
Since most students can speak w^ll when they e^iter schoot^ putting speech 
on paper would seem tc he a rather straightforward task of transcribing. 

However^ writing ts not stmply putting speech on paper. Written 
English Is different from spoken English. The basic ronventlons of 
wrltlng-*spelllng, punctuatloni capital l»tlon"Often do not directly 
reflect speech. Moreover^ %4htle speech takes place In a person*to*person 
contexti writing Is divorced from the reality of tlm and space^ and thus 
requires more specificity and detail. In addition, writing demands more 
organlutlon, m^re attention to cohesloni and more accuracy than most 
speech. Consequently! because writing ts more complex than spanking, 
students cannot simply apply their speaking abilities when they write. 

Even though writing ts not the same as speaking, the two processes 
are slml1ar»et least for students whose spoken tngtlsh Is similar to 
written English* In other wordSi students who speak standard English 
(which serves as the basis for written English) should find It easier 
to learn to write than students who do not speak standard English. 

6ut many students do not speak standard English; Instead, they speak 
some nonstandard variety of English or they do not speak English at all. 
For these linguistically different studentSi learning to write (standard) 
English Is likely to be more difficult* 
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Students who do not spftak standard English come from e variety of 
racial^ ethnic^ language* and geographical backgrounds; they are 
ff'eiiuently from lower scclo*economtc families. They Include such diverse 
groups as Inner-city Blacks^ American Indians* and HIspanlcs. But no 
matter what their background* they do not speak standard Engllsh»they 
do not speak the form of English that serves as the basis for writing In 
Engl Ish* 

As a regional laboratory funded by the National Institute of Education 
SURL Educational Research and Development seeks to Improve educational 
equity within Its reglon'-Arlzona* California* and Nevada. Of great 
concern to SWRL and to schools within the region Is the education of 
many children who do not speak standard English* especially Blacks* 
Hexlcan*-Amerlcans* and American Indians. 

As part of Its concern for the writing needs of 1 1;tgulstlcal ly 
different i^udents* SWRL sponsored a conference on June 25^^26* I98I * to 
look at and discuss the Issues Involved. 

Participants 

Thirty-five people were Invited to participate In the conference. 
(See Attachment A for a complete list of these participants.) Seven 
participants were speakers (see Attachment B for background on the speakers 
current at the time of the conference). Ten participants were elementary 
and secondary teachers from California* Arizona* and Nevada; these teachers 
all work with linguistically different students. Several other professors 
and teachers also attended as guests. In addition* participants Included 
SWRL composition staff (who chaired the sessions)* other SW^L staffs and 
staff vrom the National Center for Bilingual Research (NCBR). 
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A^CMw^ (Me Atwachment C) 

The evening before tKe conference begir, the speekcrs Joined with 

SWRL cofliposltlon steff for dinner. This meeting ellowed speekers end 

« 

fteff to get ecquelnted end to prepare for the following day. 

The conference began with words of welcome from Richard Schutz. 
SWRL Executive Director^ and from Victor Rodriguez^ NCBR Acting Director. 

The first three presentations were devoted to Black English (BE). 
Robert Berden (NCBR) provided an overview of Black English (''Introduction 
to Slack English")- He pointed out distinctive phonological and granmat- 
leal features of BE and discussed variability In the dialect. Carol Reed 
(Rutgers University) discussed 'The Writing Needs of Black Students/' 
noting especially the historical development of Slack English and the 
relationship of SE to other Black dialects and Creoles, particularly In 
the Caribbean, (peed provided a bibliography; see Attachment D.) John 
Baugh (UnlversUy of Texas •t Austin)— "De$!gn and Implementation of 
Writing instruction for Speakers of Non-Standard Engl Ish'*— looked at 
literacy In the BE-speaklng community^ with particular emphasis on 
adolescents and adults. (His handout—see Attachment E— 1 1 lustrated his 
*'Lyrlc Shuffle'* game for Improving literacy.) 

The first day closed with a presentation by Lance Potter (University 
of Southern California): '*The Writing Needs of American lodlan Students." 
Potter reported on a project undertaken to look et the use uf English In 
two American Indian communities. (Some examples of phonological and 
grammatical forms In these communities ere shown In his handout; see 
Attachment FJ He pointed cut that considerable linguistic variation 
existed among American Indl ms and that several strategies may be 
appropriate for linproving writing among Amerlcen Indian students. 
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On the •vtnlng of this first day» participants gath«r«d for dinner 
end socleltzlng. 

.* The sessions on the second dey wtre devoted to the writing needs of 
Hexlcen-Amerlcen students. Meryellen Gercfe (NCfiR) discussed **Spenlsh- 
Engllsh 81 llnguallsm In the Southwest/* noting that considerable variation 
Is found within both the English and the Spanish used by Hexl can-Americans. 
Carole Edelsky (Arizona State University) described *Vrltlng Development 
In a filllngual Programf* for Hexlcen-Aiiierlcan chlldre** In grades 1-3. 
She discussed seven "myths" abou bilingual students an^ about writing 
and provided many examples cf student writings (see handouts In Attachment 
G). Jon Amastae (University of Texas at El Paso) described research Into 
'*The writing Ne«ds of HexTcan*Amerlcan Students'' at the college level. 
His report provided considerable data (see handout In Attachment H). 
Amastae suggested that sentence-conoblnlng Instruction (also see handout 
In Attachment h) was most helpful In Improving the writing of such student; 

Although the Introductory presentations by Berdan and Garcfa lasted 
only a half hour each» the five primary sessions were two hours eech» 
thus effording ample time for presentations and for considerable discussion 
from ell the participants. 

Follow-up Questionnaire 

After the conference* questlonnelres were sent to ell participants^ 

esklng then to comnent on three topics: 

Conference sessions (structure* velue* high points* 
1 1mitations* etc.) 

Conference errengements (hotel accommodations* travel* etc.) 
Other reections end suggestions. 
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Ktspmtas mr% rtcalvtd from tight p«rttcl|wnts; these rvsponstt ere 
found In Attachment l« orgenlzed according to topic. In addition, four 
participants wrote personal letttrs; axcerpts from these unsolicited 
conments are also Included In Attachment 1. 

Overall the responses were vary positive. The participants enjoyed 
themselves, found the conference to be of value* and were very pleesed 
with SWRL's arrangements for the conference. 

Proceedings 

Six of the conference presentations were published In a book edited 
by BrMt Cronnell: The Writing Weeds of llngulstlcelljy Olfforent Students . 
(Carol Reed's paper was not available for publication.) This lM*page 
book also includes an Introduction by th^ editor* a list of participants* 
and acknowledgements. The proceedings were published In late December l98l. 

Complimentary copies of the proceedings were sent to all participants, 
to Nl£, to 9m. staff* to selecteo Journal editors (and to book-review 
editors, when appropriate)* to 8£SC*s and other billnguel centers* and to 
various researcher^ :^.id administrators knon.i to SWRL and NC&R as being 
Interested In wilting and/or 1 Hgulstlcally different students. In addition* 
fiHjlt!pte copies were offered to the NIE-funded Regional RSO ExcRa-^ges* to 
Writing Projects In SURL*s region, and to the bilingual Evaluation, Otsseml- 
nation and Assessment Center at California State IMlverslty* Los %ngeUj». 
Over 1,100 complimentary copies have teen distributed. 
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in addition* copies of the proceedings were made avaltabte for 
purchase {at SWRL*s cost)* Fly^prs {see Att^:.chmertt J) were sent to over 
3009 Individuals* organisations, and English departments. So far, more 
than 3$0 copies have been sold* The proceedings have also been Indexed 
In such data bases as ERIC, National Clearinghouse for Bltir'^ual Education 
arvrf tndex to Social Science and Humanities Proceedings. Announcements of 
the availability of the proceedings were made In {at least) the following 
pubt Icat ions: 

C ATE SOL News 

College Composition and Cofivnunlcation 

Fforum 

La Red 

Language 

Research In Composition Newsletter 

TESOL Newsletter 

TESOL Quarterly 

The Writing Instructor 

Western College Reading Association Newsletter 
Writing Lab Newsletter 
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ATTACHHEMT A 



PARTICIPANTS 



Speakers 
Jon Amastae 

Department of Linguistics 
University of Texas at 
£1 Paso 

John Baugh 

Department of Linguistics 
University of Texas at 
Austin 

Robert Berdan 
National Center for 
Bilingual Research 

Carole Edelsky 
hiepartment of Elementary 

Education 
Arizona State University 

Haryel len GarcTa 
National Center for 
Bilingual Research 

Lance Potter 
Linguistics Department 
University of Southern 
Cal Ifomla 



Karen Duchek 

WMdow Rock (AZ) Elementary District 
Hary Fleming 

Roosevolt School District, 
Phoenix, AZ 

Irene Frias 

Hesa (AZ) Public Schools 

Htldred Hamilton 

Clark County (NV) Schools 

Richard Haclas 

Clark County (NV) Schools 

Virginia L. Hay 
Long Beach (CA) Unified 
School District 

Glgl Slezak 

Sunnyslde School District #12, 
Tucson, AZ 

Jill Tanabe 

Los Angeles Unified School District 



Guests 



Carol Reed 
Rutgers University 



Teachers 

Dl Ivla Seltran 
Sweetwaler Union High School 
District, Chuta Vista, CA 

Sterling Clncore 
Compton (CA) Uhtfied 
School District 



Betty Bamberg 

Engl ish Department 

(University of Southern California 

Cynthia Darch6 Park 

San Diego State University 

Hattye Fegan 

Los Angeles Unified School District 
Alma Hon roe 

Los Angeles Unified School District 
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Fernando Penalosa 
Department of Sociology 
Caltfomta State University 

Mary Ann Pusey 
Sweetwater *^^^on High Schoot 
Oistrtct, ^huta Vt5ta» CA 

Carmen Snva*Corvalan 
Department of Spanish and 

Portuguese 
University of Southern California 

Oiane Welmer 
Long Beach (CA) tinlfled 
School District 



SVRl Compos ' ^.1 Staff 

Bruce Cronnel 1 
Larry Gentry 
Ann Humes 
Joseph Lawlor 



Other SWRL Staff 

Adrlenne £scoe 
Judy Larson 
Ricarcto Martfnez 
Richard Schut2 



Natlonat Center for Bilingual Research Staff 

Victor Rodriguez 
Benji wald 
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AITACHHENT B 



BACKGROUND ON THE SPEAKERS 

Jon Amastae ts an Assistant Professor of Linguistics at the University 
of Texas at £1 Paso. He previously tauSht at Pan American University and 
at the University of Oregon. He has also been a Fulbrtght Professor cf 
Ltngulsttcs at Unlverstdad de los Andes tn Bogotl| ColCMfibla. Or. Amiistae 
received hts Ph.O. In Linguistics front the diversity of Oregon. In addt- 
tton to his work in EngUsh composltloni his research Includes studies In 
phonology, Creoles, bl I inguat Ism, and Spanish. 

Robert Berdan Is Coordinator of Language Acquisition Research at the 
National Center for Bilingual Research^ located at SWRL Educational Research 
and Ckvelopmeot. He received his Ph.O. In Linguistics from the UnlversU'' 
of Texas at Austin and corrpleted a post-doctor-^l fellowship in clinical 
linguistics at UCLA^s Neuropsychlatrlc Institute. Or. Berdan has been 
associated with SWRL sine* I97l| and has studied the dialects o^ English 
used by children, especially black English. 

J jS^n Baugh ts an Assistant Professor of Linguistics at the University 
of at Austin, where he special lus In idvanced analytic techniques 

for sbct'^t ingulstic analyses and ts a mender of the executive cocnmittee 
for Af ro'American Studies. Or. Baugh received his Ph.O. In Linguistics 
from the University of Pennsylvania. His research covers various aspects 
of Black English. He Is also working on a Itteracy program for Black 
youths. 
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Carole Edelsky 1$ an Associate Professor of Elementary Education 
at Arizona State Untverstty. Her work Is prlfnarlly In the areas of 
soclol Ingulstlcs and educational linguistics as applied to Instruction. 
She (s particularly concerned wUh the education of bilingual children 
and with sex-llnked language. Dr. Edelsky received her Ph.D. In Currlc* 
ulum and Instruction from the University of NewHexico. She has also 
taught at Florida International University. 

Maryallen Garcf a Is a Member o^ the Profesiilonal Staff at the 
Hatlonal Center for Bilingual >tesearch, located at SWRL Educational 
Research and Development. Her areas of specialization Include Spanish 
syntax and semantics, the Spanish language In the United States, and 
English/Spanish discourse. Dr. Garcfa received her Ph.D. In Linguistics 
from Georgetown University «nd has taught courses In the Spanish language 
and In English as a second language. 

Lance Potter 1$ a doctoral candidate In Linguistics at the UnUerslty 
of Southern California, where he received his H.A. In Linguistics a.id 
where he teaches freshf^tan composition to Internationa) students. Hr. Potter 
was formerly a Research Assistant at the Center for Applied Linguistics. 
He has studied American Indian language maintenance and the use of English 
In iwo Indian communities, and has Interpreted linguistic research on 
dialects of Engl i$h. 

Carol _ Reed tauoht at Rutgers University during the past year. Since 
1969. she has been associated In various capacities w!th Brooklyn College of 
the City University of H^w York, particularly with t.te Language Curriculum 
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Research Group mt that^lnstltutton. Hs. Reed received her H.A. from 
Htddlebury College. Her research studies on Black English and on 
Caribbean Creole English have been sponsored by grants from the Ford 
Foundation and from the CUNY Research Foundation. 
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ATTAtHHENT t 



AGEKDA 

** 

Thursday t June 25 

8:^5 Coffeet rolls at SURL 

9:00 Opening 

thatr: Bruce Cronnell 

Welcome: Richard Schutz 
Victor Rodriguez 

9:30 Robert Berdon: Introduction to Black English 

Chair: Sruce Cronnell 
10:00 Carol Reed: The Writing Needs of Black Students 

Chair: Joseph Lawlor 
12:00 p*m* Lunch at SURL 

1:00 John Baugh: Design and Implementation of tfrltlng 

Instruction for Speakers of Non*standard English 

Chair: Joseph Lawlor 

3:00 . Lance Potte, : The Writing Needs of Amerl^ * 

Indian Students' 

Chair: Ann Humes 

5:00 Adjournment 

7:00 Dinner at Long Beach Hyatt House (Executive Room) 



I, 
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Friday, June 26 

Coffee, rolls at SWRL 

9:00 Maryetlen GarcTa: S|>anl$h*Engll$h Bilinguallsm In 

the Southwest 

Chair: Bruce Cronnell 

9:30 Carole Edelsky: Writing Development (n a Bilingual 

program 

Chair: Larry Gentry 

1 1 :.30 Lunch at SWRL 

1:00 Jon Airastae: The Writing Needs of HexIcan^Amerlcan 

Students 

Cha! r: Larry Gentry 

3:00 Adjournment 
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ATTACHHENT E 



DESIGN AND tHPt^EMENTATION OF WKtTING INSTRUCTION 
FOR SPEAKERS OF NONSTANOARO ENGLISH 

John Baugh 

Defttrtinent of Linguistics 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. Austin 
SWRL; June 24. I98I 

Secret hearts, betting eo fast In time. 
Angry Mrdt. ^tterned In a frame of mtnd. 
Man keeps on telling what his eyes heve seen. 
But the dreams of heart are gone. 
So who win be standing to light the 
Light of DawnT 

Tears fait, collecting In a shallow pool. 
Sad red eyes, will see the poor reflected fool. 
Time and again the stories* toH 
But Mn cannot see 

Time and again. I*ve told the mn to try 
Time and again. I *vc told the man . . . 

To light the light, end let ms In. 
Now's tift time for our love to begin 
Won't you light the tight, unlock the door 
Tears that were falling will toon fall no more. 



ytn*1i> you light the light, and be with me7 
Eyes that %Mre blind will soon begin to see. 



Won*t j^u light the light, and let me In7 
If yv3i4l^re lonely. 1^11 be your friend 
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LYRIC-SHUFFU WORD LIST 



Secret 
hurts 
bMt Ing 
M 

fast 

time 
angry 

MDfdS 

patterned 
a 

frame 

of 

mind 
mn 
keeps 
on 

telling 

what 

U Is 

eyes 

have 

teen 



but 
the 

dreams 

heart 

are 

yone 

to 

who 

win 

be 

standing 
to 

light 

tears 
fall 

col letting 

shal low 

pool 

tad 

red 

tee 

poor 



reflected 

fool 

ttfike 

and 

again 

stories 

told 

nan 

cr^ 

not 

%tfhy 

1 

try 

let 

me 

now 

for 

our 

love 

begin 

won't 

you 

unlock 



door 

that 

Mre 

falling 

soon 

fall 

no 

more 

If 

lonely 

your 

friend 

with 

eyes 

blind 

soon 
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ATTACHHENT f 



WOHOlOCKAl 



n over I 



Lance Potter 



He win be In the stlnken hospital. 

They are always fighten. 

Thats when I get this felen [faeltng]. 



than tti*y ctme to • road « * 
I like him tnore then anybody 
than a hunter came along • • 



then 1 could go %tfhlth you 
but he does not whant to go. 



GRAMHATICAL 
$U*VB agraeiaent 

There a lot of glrls^ 

That's all of the 9^r^% 

The teachers^ I hate jts_ 

Once they ws^ three little plg^ 

The fcnlghts^ that came In Was kll led 

They was some robocks . * * there name was C3P0 and R2D2 

Introductory that/those 

that fat boy eats the wrappers* 

we were watching and those kids that were with us . * . 

*noun reclassification* 

we saw a whole bunch of potteries 
they baked realgood breads theretoo 

Also^ t saw a profOOtbaU . The KeC* Chetfs paly the Rams, 
and they were at the football and they were showing off * 
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ATTACHMENT G 

Dr. tarole Edelsky 
SWRL June I98I 

Myth : BHtngual kids mix codes at random. 
vs. 

Little code*-swltch)ng (only it word or short*phrase level). 
Code-switching In Spanish* not English. 
' Sometimes for representing an event realistically. 

Myth : Kids are Insensitive to demands of written texts. 
vs. 

Ktds distinguish oral and written (endings of written). 
It Is easy for reader to Identify different genres. 
Inter**wrltten-text tying only occfjrs In Journals* 
Kids spell out I090S (but use numerals for numbers). 
There Is more dialogue In stories. 
Full signature tn tetters. 

Myth : Spanish I s grapho-phonlcal ly regular, 
vs. 

kMs Invent many consonant spellings despite (because of?) phonics 
Instruction. 

They use various strategies for Inventing (phonetic feature, phonic 
generalization, speech community norm, spelling strategy, etc.). 

They use Spanish orthography when writing English (but save the *k* 
for English). 

Myth ; Literacy development Is a matter of learning skills. 

Myth : There's a one-to'^one correspondence between teaching and learning. 

vs. 

Hypotheses about punctuation and segmentation (four bases: syntactic, 
phonologlcal/mDrphologlcal t non* syntactic, non-phonologlcal/ 
morphological). 

Myth : Literacy Is constant across contexts, 
vs. 

Writing materials affect cmtent. 

Familiarity of assigned genre affects accessabll Ity of a schema. 
Audience affects uiKXJnt/type of Information. 

Teacher or child control affects Involvement of writer with text, 

*'nlcene$s,*' quel Ity t etc. 
Language affects choice of script. 
Language affects segmentation strategy. 
Syntactic risk-taking affects handwriting. 

Myth : The teacher ts Irrelevant* 
vs. 

Teacher*expectatIon about child's abilities affects what child Is 

"able" to produce. 
Teacher desire for length affects length and quality. 
Teacher view on revUlon (for Information or for form) affects 

second draft (and kids* Ideas about text quality and reader 

needs?). 
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Student Writings: Texts and Translations 



6.3-6a Moy es jueves. 

Fuimos a comer. 
Fulfnos a PE. 

6.3-6b Fulms a la tlenda. 

Futinos a las vistas. 
Fulmos a U K*Kart. 
Fulmos a la Circle K. 
Compnron sodas 

6.3-6c y cacahuates y Kool Aid 
y pUtanos y pa let as 
y una piAa colada^ 
una soda. 



5.3.8 Hoy es Jueves. 
U Hrs. 0. 

estaba enferma de 5 cinco 
dtas. Fin. 



Today ts Thursday. 
Wt went to eat. 
We went to PE. 

We went to the store. 
Ve went to the movies. 
We went to K^Kert. 
We went to Circle 
They bought sodas 

and peanuts and Kool Aid 
and bananas and popslcles 
and a ptAa co1ada» 
a soda. 



Today (s Thursday. 
Hrs. 0. 

was sick for 5 
days. The End. 



5.3.9 Hoy es mUrcoles. 

En catorce H htclmos 
valentines y htctmos 
una fiesta y se acab£. 



Today Is Wadnet;day. 
On the l4th we aude 
valentines and we had 
a party and tt*s done. 



15.2.5a Qytertda Hrs. J.^ I hope you go again to school. 

Yo qulero Micho. TamblCn qulero a toda la escuela. 
Yo qulero los cuartos y las nlflas como s( fueran mis 
hermanltas* como qulero que ud. aste ^y buena. 
Tu amlgo^ AgustTn 

Dear Hrs. J. I hope you go again to school. 
1 like you a lot. I also like the whole school. 
I like the roomt and the girls as If they were 
iiy sistersi like l*d Ilka you to be well. 
Your friendi AgustTn 
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Hoy cs luncs 


Today Is Monday 




PapS me da un pato. 


Dad gave me a duck. 




Hicleron un p«rty. 


We had a party 




Me comfo un darl y 


1 ate a dairy and 




era un atole. 


ft was an **atole.*' 


4.2.6a 


Hoy es jueves 


Today Is Thursday 




He guste el ntho ^ 


1 like the son 




de OIos y 


of Hoi and 




los reyes te trajeron. . . 


the kings brought him. . . 


9.3, la 


Hov efi 1 un£fi 


Todftv tc HAndAv 




Aver fuiiiiD& 






a un rancho v nataron 


to a ranch and thev billed 




una nw^rana. 


a dIq. 


9.3.1b 


HIcIeron chlchirrones 


They made crackl Ins 




y comtiiDS chtcharrones 


and we ate crackl Ins 




y miramos narranltos 


and we saw piglets 




y agarramos 


and we ca'tght 




un marrantto* 


a piglet. 


6.2.5a 


Hoy es mltrcoles. 


Today Is Wednesday. 




Me compraron un Itbro 


They bought me a book 




en la ttenda. Es 1 tbro de colorear. at the store. It*s a coloring bode. 


IS.2.U 


Vo 1e voy a Itavar asta 


1 *m going to send this 




carta a ud. Santa Claus 


letter to you Santa Claus 




para que m 4t una moto 


so that you can give me a motorcycle 




y la casa tlent un cuartlto 


and the house has a little room 




y allf puede fueter la iv>to 


and you can put the motorcycle there 



para que no batalle mucho mctlando 
lo por una ventana y ml casa 
15.2. db es 13574. Grades 



so that you don't have lots of trouble 
putting It through the window and my house 
Is 13574. Thank you. 
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4 t A» w>Kf« yria ve$ una 
f«ntasma mdeba 

lUededor de la casa* 

I* 

HacTa micho ruldo 
y lit papj itttfi. 

6*3-8b Ho pude tformlr* 

UesperU y Ic dlje que 
andaba una fantasna* 



There %«as once a 

9hDst walking 

aroimd the house. 

It ms making a lot of noise 

and ny father kfllcd ft* 

I couldn't sleep. 

I woke up and told him that 

a ghost MS miking around* 



23*2. 2a Estaba nuy bontto el program 
porque habfa tiucha gentc y 
habTa muchas gallctas y 
cantams k canclones. Eran 
muy bonltas* Los gorrttos eran 
My bonltos y el perro 
era tan chtstoso y el 
pan sc Ic cifa de la 

23*2*3b boca* Era tan chtstoso* 



The program was very nice 

because there were a lot of people and 

there were lots of cookfes and 

we sang 4 Songs* They were 

very nfce* The caps were 

very nice and the dog 

was so comical and the 

bread kept falling from his 

mouth* It was so comical* 



1112. 8a A mf me gusta Jugar con Manuel* 
A mf me gusta Jugar c<m Jos( A. 
A mT me gusta Jugar con Noises. 
A mf me gusta Jugar con Agustfn* 
A mf me gusta Jugar con Candelarto* 



3*2*3a Hoy es martes. 
Hf paps me 
compr6 el guajolote 
y es grande el 

3*2. 3b guajolote* Estaba 
frfo el guajolote 
y ml memt lo 
va a coclnar* 



like to play with Hanuel* 
like to play with JosC A. 
like to play with Noises* 
like to play with Agustfn* 
Wke to play with Candelarlo. 



Today Is Tuesdty* 
Ny father 

bought me a turkey 

and the turkey Is big. 

The turkey 

was cold 

and my mother 

ts gotnji to cook It* 
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9.2.1ia Hoy es lunes 

Hir^ncs King Kong 
eti la te)cvt$t6n« 

*.2.^3 fttranos TV. Vtstus de CaltfomU 
Htclmos de ciiatro. 

9. 2. ire HtctiiD? pasco y tr 

en U troce de m\ pepS 



Today Is Nonday 
We King Kbng 
on TV. 

We saw TV. You visit from California 
We made four of them. 

We took • trip and go 
In my papa's truck. 



5.3.2a Ca7a lluvia del clelo. 
Charcos en el ptso. 
DIJo las fH>t1clas del 
rSdiOf del seAor del 
rSdio—ya no va llcver. Ftn. 



Rain MS falling from the sky. 

Puddles on the floor. 

Said the news on the 

radtOt the man on 

the radlo**lt*s not going to rain 
any more. The End. 



n.2.5 £st<$ es un cuento de un 
muchachlto y se llamaba 
Little eiack Sambo y era 
su cumplearios y 1e compraron 
rope y se fue a1 bosque y un 

11. 2. 5b tigre brIncS y 1e dljo^-yo tengo 
hambre— y el muchachlto dljo 
~te doy my zapatos si no me 
comes y el tIgre dljo— bueno-- 
y otra salttf y dlJo*-te voy a 
comer y dljo-^te doy ml gorra y 

11.2.5c «bueno»y el tIgre se fue y 

sa1t6 otro y dljo->-dame tu camlsa 
y se la puso y se fue y todos los 
tigres se estaban pellandose 
y se andaban corrlCndose y 
andaban corrlando y redo y haste 

1U2.5d que se hicleron como mantequll «• 
/ el paps vino y trajo tma 



This Is story of a 

Itttle boy and his name was 

Little Black Scciibo and It was 

his birthday and they bought htm 

clothes end he went to the %«>od$ and a 

tiger Jumped CHJt and said to hln ")*m 

hungry** and the little boy said 

**l*1t give you my shoes If you don't eat 

me and the tiger said "Good** 

and another lapt out and said "Mm going to 

eat you and he said *'1*11 give you my cap and 

**Good** and the tiger left and 

another lept out and Mid **Clve me your shirt" 

and he put It on htm and he left and all the 

tigers were fighting 

and they kept running and 

they kept running and fast end until 

they became like butter 

and father came and brought a 
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olli y i9irr6 la Mnt«qutlli «n 
una otii y el muchachlto se comfo 
19 pMCikes y la MmS noMs fe 
comfo 10 (uncAkes y al papf comfo 



pot «nd 90t the butter In 
« pot end the Uttit boy ate 
19 pincike* end the mother only 
18* ite 10 penceckef end the father ate 18, 



lMi*2e El libro 
del Kueso 
Loco 

tl.4i.2b IM dfa 
el Hueso 
*cco se 
cooiio un 
Infecto 

11. 4. 2c y el se 

fue para el 
deslerto y 
se met 16 
una vfbora en 
ta cabeza 

II. 4. 2d y se 

com to un 
dtnosaurtOt tl 
hueso loco 

ll.li.2e y ese hueso 
fe htzo bten 
pans6n cono 
un 9lobo* 

II.A*2f y el hueso 
ya estaba 
en el a! re 

1Uli*2g y el hueso 
no volvt6 



The book 

of the crazy 

Bone 

One dey 

Crazy 

Bone 

ate en 

Insect 

and he 

went out to the 
desert and 
he put 
a snake on 
his heed 
end he 
ete a 

dlAosauft the 
crazy bone» 
end that bone 
beceeie huge* 
bellied like 
a balloon 
end the bone 
even mi 
up In the eir 
end the bone 
didn't COM back 
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oara atrSs y v^no 


and along came 


el prim del 


the coustn of 


otro hueso 


the other bone 


y el prlmo 


and the cousin 


del hueso loco 


of Crazy Bone 


sc 1 lame 


was n^med 


SlIKplC 


Simpleton 


y el Simple 


and Simpleton 


se com{o una 


ate a 


ca&a con 


house with 


Muebles 


furniture 


y el $l«iple 


and Simpleton 


dtjo necesltabe 


said It needed 


poqulto fal y 


a little salt and 


plmlenta. 


pepper. 



13.2.74 duerlda Hs. Edelsky 

nosotros vamos a tener ui^a 
conida el mt£rco1es 17 a las 
1:00 p.». y es muy sabrosa 
y dTgame si va a lr» si o no» 
y pese el dTa de Chrlstms y 
el sal€n 4 de la escuela 

13*2. 7b Surprise y le va gustar jmicho. 
Tu amlgo^ R.C* 



Dear Hrs. EdeUky^ 

We*re going to have a 

meal W^dneftday^ the I7th» at 

1:00 p.m. and It's very tasty 

and tell me If you'r going to cone» yes» or no» 

and spend Christmas )tey Md 

room k at Surprise 

School and you*re going to like tt a lot. 
Your friend^ R.C. 



13.3.1a Quertda Hrs. J* 

Yo le voy a mandar la 
carta de los Indlos de 
Creek Indian. Ellos ballan 
la canclfln de the green 

13.2.1b com stamp y un dfa el 

goblemo los dtJo vayanse de 



Dear Hrs. J. 

I'm going to send you the 
letter about the Creek 
Indlens. They dence 
the song of the green 
corn stamp end one day the 
govenueent told them ewey from 
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•quf. V#y# % otro «stado qiit M 

Hem* OkUhoma y ctitndo tl gobttmo 

les dtjo v#y#nse y les dijo 

cuando llegan* v#n % ttnsr todo« 

pcro el gobtemo les esteba 

hablendo menttres y cuando llegaron 

no hebfe neda« nonfis 

pure nteve y los 

soldedos no deban tr 
13.3Jc e pererse en ningune 

parte y cuamto 

sabfa el gobtcrno 

que alts habfa gold el 

gobterno y dtJo 

vayanse de aquf» 

vayan en otro 
I3.3.1d estado y seAorlta J. 

Iqulere venir a la 

clase a vemos 

batter una 

cancl5n de los 

tndtos y puede Ir 

y que nos vea 

a Jujjar stickball y a comrT 



here. Co to another state that's 
caHed Olclahoiii and when the govcmmnt 
told ttwm Xo go and told theei 
iihen they arrived* they're going to h«ve 
everything^ but the goveminent ms 
talking lies and when they arrived 
there wasn't anything* Just 
snow and the 

soldiers didn't let them 
stop any where 
and %«hen 

the government found out 

there was gold there the 

government and said 

go away from here* 

go to another 

state and Ms. J. 

do you went to come to the 

class to tee us 

dance an 

Indian song 

and you can go and 

see us 

play stickball and eet7 



38.4.1a Hrs. S.* le voy a 

declrle un Joke* O.K.I 
Ud. conoce a los PolacksT 
Pues* habfa tres 
Polacks y imo estabe 
cargando una Jerra 

38.4. lb de ague y el otro 




Hrs. S. I'm going to 
tell you a Joke* 
you know frtacksT 
Well* there Mra 3 
Polacks and one^^s 
carrying a Jar 
of water end the other 
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UM c«Mst# da coflitda 
y Ml otro esub* cargando 
una puarta de un 
carro y vino un hoiRbre 
y dtjo IporqSc 
astSs cargando 
una canasta da comtda7~' 
y dijo— st tango 
haiDbre* m pueck> 
a coner la comtda 

38.4. Id que esti an la canasta, 
y la dtJo al stgutenta 
hond^ra— tporq&a estis 
cargando tma Jarra 
da aguoT** y dtJo**qua 
st tango sad» m puedo 

38.4. la tomr la agua que 
asla en *a Jarra 
V le dtJo al stgutenta 
hoMbra que IporqCe 
astSs cargando una 
puarta del carro7** « 

38.4. If dtjD-*sI tango calor 
puedo abrtr la vantana 
y luego no voy a 
tener calor y ya 
sa acab6. Tan Tan. 



Polack MS carrying 

a basket of food 

and the other was carrying 

a door from a 

car and along rame a wn 

and he satd. *Vhy 

are you carrying 

a basket of food?** 

and he fatd» «*lf t'm 

hungry » I can 

eat the food 

thet*s In the basket'* 

and he said to the next 

Mn» 'Vhy are you 

carrying a Jar 

of water?" and he satd that 

**lf I'm thirsty, t can 

drink the Mter thet*s 

In the Jar 

and he satd to the neKt 

■an thet *Vhy 

are you carrying a 

car door?** and 

he said *'lf I'm bot» 

I can open th^ window 

and then I won^: 

be hot and 

that's all. Oa thmt 
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2.3.9* Todos los 4h% cafa nUva «n 
todas U partes y 
tMbiln cafa lluvla 
an todas las partas y 
un saAor s« rob8 y 
la pollcTa Iba. La pollcTa 
agarrTa al sehor y 
lo Ilav6 a la cSrcal y allT 
M astuvo todos los dTas. 
Era cuando astaba caytndo nlava. 



Evary day snow ms falling 
all 9var and 

also ratn ms coning down 

all ovar and 

a wn robbed and 

tha polica cam. The police 

got the wan and 

took Mm to Jail m6 there 

( roMlnad all the tliw. 

It was when the snow wes falling. 



2.3.5a 


Hoy as wrtes 


Todey Is Tuesdey 




yo voy a hacer 


1 going to do 




muchos 


e lot of 




reportes 


reports 




El ionstruo se cort6 al 


The monster cut his 




dado y la dolTa Mcho 


finger end It hurt e lot 




y se cort6 la plema y 


end he cut his leg end 




la dolTa Mcho y llor€ 


tt hurt e lot end he cried 




Mcho y 1lor€ nucho y astaba 


end cried e l< t end he was 




llorando Micho 


rrying 




pero Mcho y probraclto 


e whole lot end poor 




y grades. It.H.L 


thing end thanks. It.H.L. 


1.4.7b 


El Michachlto la puso 


The little boy put 




una curlta. 


e bendeld on him. 



1l.3-3a Querldo Sr. fi. 

yo le imdo este carta con 
Mcho carlflo y oJalS <}ue 
te ellvles pronto y que tengas 
un die bten bueno y que no 




Oeer Nr. C. 

I*« sending you this letter with 
Much fondness end I ho|a that 
y^u get better fett end that you have 
e good day and that you don't 
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11.3.3b t« satgas de la cwa, nouSs 

euwido te alWlts. Entonc«» si t« 
putdes sail r 4a la cam y 
taMbUn vt • mtnr m 
doctor y que tomi MdUlnas y 
yo t« Mndo Mchos saludc» y 
tamblCn y yo tsubi mIo tanblCn 
y m dUron medlclm y m 
•llvtC y ahora tstoy en 
U tscueU con als M1I90S 
y U AMStra* Tu antgo^ E* 



9*1 out of bed, only 
tfhtn you're better* TImi you 
can fiet out of bed end 
else 90 to see a 

doctor wd so you could take Mdtcjfie and 

i^m tendfitg you Mny good wtshes and 

also Md 1 MS sick 

and they gave m mdtclne •nd 

t got better and now I'm !n 

In school with my friends 

and the teacher* Your friend* E. 



A iir IK 9ust6 


! liked 


el programa de 


l«rsa S*ft 


y estaba 


and It was 


suabe y nosotros 


nice end we 


cantMOi 


sang 


suave y nosotros 


nice tnd we 


cantMOs 


sang 


4o% cane tones 


2 songs 


y yo querfa 


and t wanted 


canter 


to ting 


otra cancl6n. 


another tong* 


El rin* De 


The End* By 


N.NaC 


NaHaC 



ti.V.Va Quarfa eantar 
'^Hoy OesayunC 
HI Arroz con 
LaeW* porque 
ta otra eancl6n 
•ra Muv corta. 

que practlear 

para las mmCs y para los 

paplsas (pap^s) 
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t wanted to sing 

'Today t has for breekfest my 

Itlce with 

Nllk" beceuse ..v: 

the other so.19 

wes wy short* 

Ite have to 

pract Ice 

for the Mothers and for the 
fathers* 
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ATTACHMEKT H 



Jon Amastac 



' Spanish at First UnKuaxe Spoken 


1 Father** Incime 


Mother* a Incoma 


' i 
$4,000 - 6.O0O j 


87.0 


75.4 


$6,001 - 8.000 : 


78.2 


66.0 


$8,001 - 12,000 * 


73.3 


50.0 


, $12.000 4 


40.0 


75.0 



Table 1 



Type Number Cotinent 



Punctuation 


577 




Spelling 


285 




Sentence (frag, run-on, dang* nod.) 


193 




Verbs 


180 


aitsing past/past part - cd 82 
hypercorrect * ed 20 


Noun-prtmoun (ref*, agr, prottruun 
shift) 


162 




Lexical choi^ 


126 


(7 clearly interference) 


Preposition/particle 


100 


(in - on) -23; 20 others clearly 
interference) 


Articles 


43 




Adj/adv 


16 






1682 


4 



Table 2 
(f roil McQuade 1978) 
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Error Type Mean Median Std. Dev. 



Minsins coma 


1.160 


.720 


1.390 


Fragaent 


.161 


.001 


.475 


Missing article 


.147 


.001 


.39S 


r.c=ic^hcr.c nisspellinss 


.510 


.004 


1.075 


Missing past - ed 


.191 


.001 


.325 


Confusion in /on 


.099 


.001 


.258 


Faulty pronoun reference 


.275 


.003 


.521 


CoBSna splice 


.187 


.002 


.418 


Double negative 


.018 


.001 


.108 


Missing possessive -£ 


.020 


.001 


.138 


Faulty parallelism 


.096 


.001 


.265 


Wrong participle font 


.028 


.001 


.138 


Wrong prcpositiim 


.228 


.002 


.487 


Wrong verb 


.063 


.001 


.193 


Missing 3rd sg. -s 


.039 


.001 


.272 



Table 3 
(fro» McQuadc 1980) 
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Words 
fM!r 
C.U. 


Dependent 
clauses 
per C.U. 


Proportion of clauses 
by Type: 
Adj Adv N 


Non*f inite verb 
vords as a % of 
total verb vordf 




l^MI Treshncn 


li.88 


.48. 


25% 


45Z i 


30% 




Lob«n High Seniors 


14.06 


.66 


31. «Z 


34. 8Z : 

1 


33.7% 


13.67! 


Loban Low Seniors 


11.24 


.52 


37.7% 


1 

32.6% 


29.6% 

1 

1 


8.33^ 



Table 4 
(from McQuade 1976) 



Factor 1 



Non-spatial# non-^taaiporal conjunction 

Total non-finite verbs 

Worde r^r c-unit 

Total verb vords 

Total dependent clauses 

Noun clauses 



Factor 2 



Verb-to-vcrb coBpl«ient 
Total to eonplevents 



Factor 3 



C-units 
Sentences 



Factor 4 



Adverb clauses 

T^tal dependent clauses 



Factor S 



Noun or adjective-tg^erb cowplcnent 
Total to conpltments 



Table 5 
Elaboration factors 
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Factor 1 



MiBftine vord 
Double negfttivc 
Mi suing fvronoun 
Rutt-on tentcncc 
CoBBBia tplicc 
Wrong tense 



Factor 2 



Missing possessive 
Faulty psrallelistt 
Missing connective 



Factor 3 Pronoun shift (POV) 

Wrong relative pronoun 
Wrong participle foiB 
Danglingf displaced modifier 
Redundancy 



Factor 4 Missing 3rd person 

Singular-plural noun 



Factor 5 Wrong participle fom 

Wrong preposition 
Wronfi verb 



rible 6 
Error Factors 
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Factor 1 



Non 8ptttial*taiporal conjunction 

Total Non finite verbs 

Words per c*unit 

Total vtrb words 

Total dtptfidtnt clauses 

Koun clauses 

Kissing vord 

Double negative 

Kun-on aentcnce 

Coxofton splice 

Missing pronoun 

Wrong tense 

Missing connective 

Wrong relative pronoun 



Factor 2 



Total to*CMp3 omenta 

Verb-to-verb complwenta 

Noun, adiec tive-t:o-verb cottplementa 



Factor 3 



Missing possessive 
Kissing conna 
Faulty psrallelisa 



Factor 4 



C-units 
Sentences 



Factor 5 



Pronoun ihift (POV) 
Wrong relative pronoun 
Wrong participle ton 
OanglinP.» misplaced modifier 
Redundancy 



Table 7 

Ctombinad Elaboratlon/Erroir Factors 
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Eng. 1300.03 - Melton 1>tnny Pre-Posc Conparisons 



^'student 


fof Hrs. 


Pre total 


Post total 


cliangr 


grade level pre 


Kl Post 


diangc 


1 


8 


4S 


S4 


+9 


9.6 


10.6 


+1.0 


2 


0 


2S 


32 


+7 


7.0 


7.7 


+.7 


3 


8 


34 


33 


-1 


8.0 


7.9 


-.1 




7 


2S 


34 


+9 


7.2 


8.0 


+.8 


5 


6 


33 


S9 


426 


7.9 


11.1 


+3.2 




2 


28 


41 


+13 


7.2 


9.0 


+1.8 




3 


30 


28 


-2 


7.S 


7.2 


-.3 


8 


6 


18 


20 


+2 


7.0 


7.0 


0 


9 


S 


38 


48 


+10 


8.6 


9.9 


+1.3 


10 


31 


S7 


S6 


-1 


11.0 


10.8 


-.2 


11 


7 


19 


34 


+ts 


7.0 


8.0 


+1.0 




8 


17 


20 


+3 


7.0 


7.0 


0 


13 


13 


22 


32 


+10 


7.0 


7.7 


} 


U 


IS 


28 


SI 


+23 


'•2 


10.3 


+5.1 


IS 


12 


22 


33 


+11 


7.0 


7.9 


+.5 


16 


7 


40 


58 


+18 


9.0 


11.0 


+2.0 


1 / 


Mi 


£9 










+ 


18 


0 


11 


IS 


+4 


7.0 


7.0 


0 


Total 


148 






+1S7 








Mean 


8.22 


28.72 


37.44 


+8.72 


7.73 


8.63 


.9 



ConparUon data: English 1300.03 7.73 
PAU Freshmen 9.9 
National Mm Crsup 13.3 



Table 8 
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AuSutt 


Hiy 




1.54 


1*90 


rcX. 
clause 


.68 


1.43 



Table 9 

*1b8 ^ relative clauaea per 100 words 
(froo Puaey 1979) 



I. Check (v^ any acceptable aentence; put en X before 
any aentence which .aounda unnatural. 

e) Jack linft kiaafd JllK 

b) Jill has been kiaaed by Jack. 

II. Combine the aeparate aentencca In each group into one 
natural aentence. 

1. X vant thia. Tou write to your Mthar. 

2. Sheila pointed this out. She left early last night. 

3. The titt c«M early. 1 set the sirl. 

III. write the form of tbe word in ( )*a nhicb tdU coaplate 
the aentence. 

I* (puah) your friend wian^t nice. 

2* (re *tn) They naked for her 

(write) Cned ia important. 



Figure 1* Sanple teat it 
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Saaple Sentence - ccwhlnlng Iteas* 



Coffee 

1. He iipi at his coffee oifk 

1^ The cup b chipped alonf the rim. 

1. Thelttietibitltr. 

4. The tast«ti acidic 

5. Tha tiitc b litntly loapy. 

t. There to a film. 

7. The film b brown. 

t. The film b on the inside of hb cup. 

t. Hetakai txtiacaie. 

10. The can b so that he doesn't spill any on hbctothes. 

11. Heftafiaid. 

12. The feirb that it might aat holes In the material 



mASICN« 11 



*From Strong, W. Sentence coaiblnlng: A co^oaing took . 
Vctf Torkt Random Bouae, 1973. 
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Mstchfldcii 

1. The match b wapcd ifairm the box. 

2. Theicn^niisanoite. 
S. The nolle b ra>py- 

4. hiputtenintoAifne. 

5. The iputtertng it imeity. 
C TheflimeityeUawfih. 

7. Theflimewtnm. 

t. The flime ttalls hs way. 

9. The «ny isup the matchsiick. 

H. ThenHdiet. 

11. ttt death Is with a Midden puff. 

12. A wi^> threads upward. 

13. The witp H smolce. 

14. The wisp becomes part of the shadows. 



Hoir 

1. Itff cyftd hlnuclf In the mtnor. 
X He bt|in cooibiivg W$ hair 
% Itwtslofic^ 

$. ItflowHovff MsMrr 

HenvorkcdthtbanfitDontfidfr. 
7. Heftfok«dihtmomhis«ytbfOwft. 

t. Then ht pfii«td hit <W«|ertipf «|iirm his ttfnpl^ 

Wl TheyliiiiMi* 

lie They itiaifhitned the wir 



PHASf ONE 14 
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%2 ivMtToresntucnmEs 



Combine tftch wqutnM of tcn:«nMs bekw Into a ttngte Mn^^ 
wMi allattst one nkthtt ciMite. 



L WaUcn Pcmd li now Ihf til* of maiy tuiilit ttandt. 
t. WatdenPsmdvm once pfsticd by Thonau for lis natural 
bemlV. 

i 

Watden Pond, «Akfc VM MC« pt«U«d fcf Tb«t«Mi 
•or lc» Mtwal httMrt^t now dw ^ o( many tourist 



OR 



Uteldcn Pond, vhlcfc to mmm «km olta «r 
toaitot etaada. was once prniied by ThoMMi for !U nat* 
ufai baauty. 



A. 1. lite Qitncse character ^*au oombln«i the aymibot for 
'\wonian*' wKh the symbol for 
2. Hie Chinese chamctn hm means "good." 



B. 1. Hie Aufobahn wa» bulh by Hltltr to ttarvport tariks and 
troops to Gerniany** borders In World Wv 0. 
2. Hie Autobahn is tttll one o( the world's finest highway sys- 
ttma. 

C 1. ^ul Neumen is a vegctaitaa 

2. PteilNewmandrttUtsaeaseofCoortbeerad^. 

D. 1. Kwama has takan toot as an Afro> American allemattve to 
Chrisbnas. 

2 Kw«nia ortglnatad as an African harvest foitlval 
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ATTACHNENT I 



(IU£STI0NNAIR£ KESPONSES 

tOnfcrwct S»s>loii:i 

• The presmuttcn of highly technical and fophtstlcattd psychol Ingulstic 
conctpts^ %rfilch can be very boring^ proved extremely stlmletlng end 
Interesting throughout the two days. The expertise^ high caliber^ end 
entnuslesm of eech Individual presenter ipade this posslbU. 

it Wis renarkable how researchers from linguistics end educetlon 
dcpartflients, from speclallttcs In Katlvc American, BUck dialect, end 
Spanish speakers, end from elementery to college level Instruction 
could be so imII complmanted end belenced In their presentatlais. 
Conducive to this complement was the physical arrengement of the 
tebles with their Individual microphones. The excellent Interchange 
between speaker end participant was also faclllteted by this errengement. 

e fienerelly excellent. Hy one suggestion MMild not change the structure 
of the sessions et ell, but would, perhaps, change some of the deteils 
of working within the sessions. At the beginning, I simply did not 
know enough ebout the other worksnop participants. In retrospect 1 
see that I could have used e short sumrr.^ry of the beckground und 
Interests of ell the participants. Having this Information before- 
hand would have enebled me to key my presentetlon much more closely 
to the prior experience end current Interests of the participants. 

e Severel presenters were not current with the reseerch literature on 
the neture of writing end llterecy end their presentetlons were not 
useful to me, though they were entertelnlng. Others, however, were 
veluable. Also, few presentetlons really deelt with writing. 

e Sessions were packed with valuable Information. At the time sitting 
end listening for so long wes painful, but In retrospect. It was 
worthtAtle. Uhet e pleesent environment for sharing In the current 
research on the lenguage of minorities. 

e The orgentretlon of the workshops wis good, end It wis useful to have 
the topics clearly separated. As e reseaixher I feel that we, es e 
group, needed to say more ebout the direct needs of the clessroom. 
Although some practlcel suggestions were msde, there wes e lot of 
Information that was not transfereble to the educetton of nontredltlonel 
students. On e positive note, there wes plenty of time for discussion, 
and I wesr*t too exhausted efter listening to the papers. SWRL wis 
right to provide e limited nunber of speakers, along with enough time 
to consider end discuss the points that iMre relsed. 

e They were ell excellent. In some ceses, however, there should have 
been more time for discussion. 
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Coft/Teftct Sessions 

• The sessions *«ere i^ell-orgenUed end were kept iilreculously on schedule 
without undue hardship* The pace of the workshop was good es well* 

*ln addition to eppearlng to enjoy thcMelves* I think that wny of the 
practitioners and district personnel dtd get soiw new perspectives end 
had the opportunity to engage In some really quite stimulating discussion 
at times* 

Although all of the papers were Interesting and» I think* Informetlvef 
hy and large they did not address the Issue of dialect and writing too 
directly* This may be an artifact of the lack of research In the 
field In general* 

• Enjoyed the opportunity t> hear of the current reseerch* Pelt there 
was good coverege of e wide verlety of topics* Itould eppreclete more 
In-put of en actual *lK)w-to** nature* 

Introductions et the beginning might he helpful es I only learned nances 
as I mlxedl 
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Conferwct Arranawints 

• SUM. proved «xpertft In tvery asp«ct of the art of bitng hosts* Attention 
to detvM appMrtd to have been glvm every constderetton for the 
comfort of the visitors* TheMterlels distributed In the portfolios 
yere useful end helpful In feclllteting the Intense schedule of the 
ftpeekers* The variety of beverages end delectable OMllty of meals 
provided ms proof positive of thetr eblllty* 

• Excellent* 

• Just fine* 

• £Kcei;ent hotel eccocmodatlons* Perhaps with more coordination^ we 
could have shared room^ end cut expenses soee* 

• Very nice* One of the most pleasant and m11 organized conferences 
that 1 have ever attended* The steff et SWKL Is directly responsible 
for e SM»oth» and highly professional Itinerary* 

• Excellent* 
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other Rfjictlons or Suggestlont 



• t M^«rly lfM>k forK^rd to Introducing mf cUss this fill to John e&ygh's 
lyrtc shuffU ins to Inplwicntlns CiroU £d«liky*s Idefts for writing 
c«nt«rs and ictlvUUs. 

It MS encouraging tc discover that the unexplored area of creative 
wrltlns Is being so Intently reseaixhed especially tn the aree oV 
second language learners. 

e It MS stlnuUttng (and wonderful fun tool) to talk with/meet some 
o^ tne partlclptnts»and especially good to see teachers there. I*J 
have preferred to see soma of the Callfomle *1ilg shots'* In language 
end literacy elso be present wUh teachers. 

e This was a rare opportunity tu gather with so Many knowledgeable 
educators and to share this knowledge, ri/ reaction Is ''super*' m*4 
1 have no suggestions for liiproveMnt* 

e I feel that much was accomplished In the tlm that was available* and 
I think you can use this conference as a guide for organlilng ot^e^s 
In the future* Thit was one of the only tim% that the organizers 
provide enough time at the end of the presentations for discussion* 
which* tn turn* Mde the entire proceeding less tedtcus. The uUImU 
coAplliient Is a s!iiple one; rici looking forward to any future visits 
to SWRt. 

e One of the best workshops I have ever attended. Very stipulating and 
Infomatlve. 

A pleasure meeting all you SWRL people! 
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Uhsollcltcd Conwieftts 

• A special thanks to you for the special workshop* I appreciated the 
opportunity to hear knowledgeable speakers* and I enjoyed meeting 
people from so many places* 

• Thanks very much for the opportunity to work with you; I enjoyed It 
very much and hope you will get In touch tf I can ever ^ of 
Ov^slstance again* 

• Dnce again I want to thank you for a inost productive and pleasant 
workshop* I hope that the others learned as tnuch as I did* 

• In all sincerity* this was one of the most enjoyable conferences that 
t have attendedi and some useful Ideas were exchanged* Thanks again 
for all of your help* and please don^t hesitate to contact me If I 
can be of any assistance to you (or SUttL) In the future. 
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»"* ATTACHHENT J 

THE WRITING NEEDS OF UNGUISTICAIXY DIFFERENT STUDENTS 

ProcMdIiiKs of « Conference 
beltf Jvne 35-26. 1981 
«t SWKL EducfttiomI Researcb nnd DevdopineBt 

CMed hy IrMr CNMeD 
1911 MS p tees 

IntroAiction to Black EngSsh 
Robot Berdan Q^atiotal Centa for BilinfiM] Research) 

Destgn end In^lenuntatUMt of W^inf Instruct /or ^peakm o/I^onStandardEngB^: l^nptctim/or 
a Nathnol Ntighbothood titvocy fVofram 
John Baugh (the Uoivershy of Texas at Austin) 

Spanish-En^h BBbtguaUm bi the Soiithwett 
Marydten G«raa (National Center for Klinsual Researdi) 

From '*JIM0Sa€sCO** to "7 NARANCAS SE CALLERON Y EL ARBOL-EST-TRiSTE £7V 
LACRYMAS**i Writing Dev*topmatt bi a Bilingual Program 
Carole Eddsky (Arizona State Universty) 

The WrU&tg Needs o/Hispa,tk Students 
Jon Amastae (the Univerdty of Texas at El Paso) 

American Indian Chffdren and Writing! An Introduction to Some Issues 
Lance D. Poner (University of Southern CWfomia) 



Availabk trwm 
SWRL EditctUou) Rffetrck aad DmtopwM 
4665 Ltmpsoa Avcaac 
Los Alanttot, CA Wn» 



Please fend me copies of Vie Writing Needs o/lbigutstlcalty iHffmnt StudeiOs at S5.G0 each. 

Enck»ed is a check/taioney order for S (payable to **SWRL**). QUifomia residents ^ease 

add 6^ sales tax (30f ). 

Nam* . 
Addrtft 



Smd to AccMRllat DtyaniMnt 

SWRL GdiwfttoatI Rnnrtb aad DevctopMMl 
466b UmpMHi AvniM 
Ut Atawnoa. CA MTM 
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EFFECTIVE CONHUHICATION OF WRITING RESEARCH 



A Working Conference 
Sponsored by 

SWRL Educational Research and Development 
Los Alamitos, CaHfornta 



Friday-Saturday, October 23'24. I98I 
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EFFECTIVE COHHUNICATION OF WRITING RESEARCH 
SUHHARV 



Host writing research projects contain potential resources that are 
not comnjonly tapped: the writing products themselves and the video or 
audio records involved in studying writing. Some scholars believe that 
in order for writing research to be better understood, appreciated, and 
used, researchers should preserve such natural data as well as document 
findings in journals or final reports. This conference was planned by 
NtE {Stephen Cahir, organizer) to determine ways tn which basic research, 
data that capture the natural writing event may be used as protocols wUh 
the general public^ with teachers of writing^ and with other writing 
researchers. Such protocols provide opportunities for 

1. a clear picture of the nctural data base for other researchers 
to build on or to consider for secondary analysis, 

2. teacher education based on natural classroom writing events, 

3. a convincing, naturalistic, and human presentation of research 
findings to the public. 

Toward this end * d two-day working conference was held to address the 
issues and problems that the use of such data might entail. 

Participants 

Twenty-five researchers and practloners participated in the 
conference (see Attachment A): l4 Invited guests, 2 observers^ 2 NIE 
staff members, and 7 SWRL staff members. 
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Agenda (see AttacNnent B) 

In order to Illustrate the potential and tht process* one current 
writing research project prepared a rough-cut* protocol vlaeotape to be 
used as a lurking model for analysis* suggestion, and assessment of Its 
value In research and training* (See Attachment C for a summary of this 
dtalogue*Journat writing project*) The other participants then reacted to 
this vidwtape* offering criticism and considering how their own projects 
might use protocols* 

Four major issues and problems Inherent in the use of protocols 
were discussed: 

a public expectations (including quality and technical Issues) 

a secondary analysis (privacy^ confidentiality* access to data, 

•i 

credit to original researchers, etc*) 
a the three audiences (i.e.* researchers* teacher educators^ and 

the general publ ic) 
a costs 

As a result of these discussions^ several major* practical 
recOTvnendations were fnade by the participants (see Attachment D). 

Questionnaire 

After the conference* questionnaires were sent to all participants^ 
asking them to comment on three topics: 

Conference sessions (structure* value* high points* limitations^ etc*) 
Conference arrangements (hotel accommodations* travel* etc.) 
Other reactions or suggestions 
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Responses were received from seven participants; these responses are found 
In Attachment E, orgonlzed by topic. In addition, two participants wrote 
personal letters; excerpts from these unsoMclted comments are also found 
In Attachment E. 

The responses were generally positive—the participants were glad 
that they came to the conference* However, they did feel some confusion 
about the direction of the meeting, and they had some problems with the 
hoteK (Because of these latter problems, SWRL has stopped doing busl- 
ness with that hotel*) 
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ATTACHMENT A 



PARTICIPANT LIST 



Invited Guests: 

David C* Berl Iner 
Unfverslty of Arizona 
(Nl£ confulUnt) 

Lucy Calkins 
New York Uilverstty 
(NI£ reseaixHer) 

Charlef R* Cooper 
Departipent of Literature 
University of California 
at San Diego 

Donald Dorr^Bremme 
Center of the Study of EvaluatI 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 

Kathryn Edwards 
Elementary Language Arts 

Instruction Specialist 
Los Angeles Unified School 

District 

Judith Green 
College of Education 
University of Delaware 

Jennifer Greene 

(Consultant* Santa Honlca* CA) 

Peg Griffin 

University of California 
at San Diego 

Jerome Harste 
Indiana University 
(Hit rasearcher) 

Leslee Aeed 

Los Angeles Unified School 

District 
(teacher In dlalosue-joumal 

writing project) 



Victor ftentel 
College of Education 
Ohio State University 

Roger Shuy 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
Jana Staton 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
(prlnclf»1 Investigator* 

dlalogue^journal writing 

project) 

Peter Volker^ 

(videotape editor* dlalogu:*- 
joumal writing project* 
Washington* ,DC) 

Observers; 

Reynaldo Had as 
Chlcano Research Center 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 

Ruth Mitchell 
Office of Academic 

Interlnstltutlonal Programs 
University of California 

at Los Angeles 
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NIE Staff Hembcrs : 

Stephen Cihlr^ Conference Organizer 

Harcla Farr» Communication Skills Project Officer 

StfRL Staff Hcmbers : 

Bruce Cronnell^ Communication Skills Project Hanager 

Ann Humes^ Communication Skills Project 

Larry Gentry, Communication Skills Project 

Joseph Lawlor, Communication Skills Project 

Roger Scott, Regional tnfdrmation Exchange Project Manager 

Vivian Orange, Conference Coordinator 

Earl Jamgochian, Audlo^visual 
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ATTACHNENT B 
A6ENIM 

Friday^ October 23 

8:30 Coffee^ rolls at SWRL 

9:00 Background 

9:30 Potential of the protocol Idea for dtssemlnation to 

other researchers^ to teacher educators, and to the 
general public 

10:00 How one project ts addressing thfs Idea (Process) 

12:30 p.m* Lunch at SWRL 

2:00 Views and Ideas of other researchers (Extension) 

$:00 Adjournment 

7:00 OFnner at Quality tnn 

Saturday* October 24 

8:30 Coffee* rolls at SURL 

9:00 Issues and Problems 

U Public expectations 

2. Secondary analysis Issues 

3. Three audiences 

4. Cost Issues 
12:30 p.m. Lunch at SURL 

2:00 Where to 90 from here? 

The view from teacher education 
The view from other researchers 
Th«! ^lew from the general public 

3:00 Final words 

3:30 Adjournment 
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ATTACHHENT D 
SUHMARY Of HAJOR REC0HHENDATI0N5 

Audiences 

Wrtttng research can be conmuntcated to many audiences^ some of 
which may overlap: 

• pre-servtce teachers 

• tn-$ervtce teachers 

• legislators 

• school boards 

• members of professional organizations 

• teacher trainers 

• researchers In related fields (e*g*« reading^ oral language) 

• parent-teacher organizations 
a acadtfnic booster clubs 

• state departments of education 

a school district administrative and training staft 

a parents who are teaching their children at home 

a parents who wish to supplement their children's school learni 

Th<^ Importance of reaching wider audiences and non*prof ess ional 
audiences was a special concern to severcil participants* Teachers fre- 
quently do not read research journals; magazines such as Instructor 
and Learning may reach more classrpom teachers. The public (Including 
legislators) can be reached through newspapers and through popular 
magazines {e»g»# Reader's Digest » Family Circle) , Journalists might be 
used to report research In order to reach wider audiences. Television 
programs (both public and commercial — Including cable TV« which Is often 
looking for programs) should also be considered as sources for wider 
dissemination. 
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II 

Distribution 

Once matertals are prepared to cofmminicate the results of writing 
research, a system is needed to distribute them< Several suggestions 
were made: 

• universities with existing distribution systems 

• other educational organizations (e<g.» CAL, SURL) 

• professional organizations (e<g. , NCTE) 

• convnercial firms (especially for films) 

• text' publishers 

It was noted that businesses may not be Interester In the distribution 
of such materials because of the low volume involved. 

The differences between rental and sale of film/videotape were 
discussed. Since sales are more expensive, fewer people may use the 
materials^ However^ rentals are subject to loss, destruction^ and 
normal wear and tear; In addition^ they ri ^ulre staff to process them 
and to check them upon return to ensure quality^ (Of a>urse* any kind 
of distribution system requires a certain amount of clerical, technical, 
and professional staffs) 

When more than one medium Is used (e<g<* videotape plus print 
materials)* simultaneous distribution of all materials becomes a 
problem. Many distributors of visual media do not wish to handle 
extensive print materials; ordering visual materials and print materials 
from separate sources Is Inconvenient and frequently unsuccessful. 
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Hedta 

The working conference focused prlniart}y on using videotapes to 
communicate writing research. In part, this focus resulted from the 
us< of a videotape as the example (primary data) for discussion. The 
following other media should also be considered for use in dissemination: 

• films 

• audiotapes 

• transparencies 

• fllmstrlps 

• videodiscs 

• print material 

In using these various media, a number of factors must be considered: 

K Appropriateness for the content to be communicated. 

2. Appropriateness for the audience. 

3t Audience expectations. 

4. Learning styles of the Intended audience. 

5< Availability of high quality data to be Included In the 
medium. 

6. Cost (jto produce, to disseminate, to use)< 

7< Availability of appropriate equipment by users. 

Although a singte medium may be appropriate for some presentations, 
presentations that use more than one medium should not be overlooked In 
dissemination . fforts. (in particular, print material may complement 
or supplement vlsu^I/.uditory media.) The role of people (e.g», pro- 
fessors, other teacher trainers, consultants) should be considered 
when media presentations are planned. 
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Types of protocols 

The followtng were suggested as videotape products that could be 

derived from the vtdeo and audio (as well as written) material now 

available from the dlalogiw-Journal writing projects The list Is 

obviously not exhaustive, 

A, A documentary that shows what dlalogue-^Journal writing 
(djw) Is, 

B< Protocol tapes for specific audiences/purposes: 

K students* accounts of the value of djw 

2, the teacher's account of the value of djw 

3* the researcher's account of the value of djw 

djw as a counsel Ing/guldance/moral-development tool 

5* djw as a tool for writing across the curriculum 

6< djw as a tool for Individualization 

7. djw as a writlng/teachlng/learning tool 

B. djw as a way of preventing teacher bum-out 

9- djw as practice In a particular conmunlcatlon activity 

10< djw as a means of constructing the classroom curriculum 

IK managing djw In the classroom 

Although these suggestions are relevant specifically to the djw project) 
they exemplify the different kinds of protocols that might come out of 
other classroom-based research as welK 
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Prompt ton 

Hatertals that cofnnunlcate writing research need to be promoted so 
that people know about thefr avatlabllity and make use of them. The 
following posstbiHttes were considered: 

• AV catalogues; publishers' catalogues 

• professional journals 

• currently avaHabte networks^ e.g.* National Writing 
Project* National Diffusion Network* Regional RSD 
Exchanges 

• professional meetings 

—e.g.* NCTE* IRA* AERA* ASCD* AACTE* AASP* 
technology groups 

**local and regional meetings ^s well as national 
meetings 

*-in exhibitors' booths 

-*in regular sessions 

•*ln co^sponsored sessions 

**in pre* and post-sessions 

^''in speciat*}nterest^group sessions 

Participants were concerned that too few people actually use 

the many good materials that are available. The researcher's own use 

of his or her materials is important if anyone else Is to use them. 
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ATTACHHENT E 



QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES 



Conference sessions' (structure, vlue, hiflh polnts» llmlftlons» etc.) 

• There was some tnlttal uncertainty as to the purpose of the 
conference~*whether to edtt the Staton protocol or dtscuss the use 
of protocols as one method of comnumlcatlng writing research. The 
invitation had made the purpose clear* but reality seemed to add an 
element of confusion. Dnce this problem, was worked out* I think the 
sessions were highly constructive* encouraging participants to V^rk 
hard on an extremely Important question. 

• I am pleased with the outcome of the conference. I feel somewhat 
responsible and apologetic for the $ense of confusion and frustration 
that seemed to permeate much of Friday. ' Some of that sense Is dir* 
ectly attributable to the way that I had edited the videotape shown 
that day. It was useful to me* however* to experience how the 
participants responded to the videotape as edited and to the rest 

of the presentation and I am glad that on Saturdf^y we came to some 
sense of resolution. One feeling which remains acute after the 
several weeks that have passed since the conference Is that It Is 
of crucial Importance In showing protocols or documentaries to make 
the first statement of a problem very clear* coherent* and Interesting 
to a wide range of people. Subsequent elaborations moy then become 
more complicated and confusing. As to the limitations of the con* 
ference sessions* I found that the ccmference followed a pattern 
typical of too many two^day meetings In which group discussion 
remains rather f ragnnsMCed until all persmal Interests and agendas 
have been expressed and clarified sometime close to the midway point. 
Such a pattern may be Inevitable. It may be useful to allow more 
time in the beginning to allow participants a more complete expression 
their current Interests. 

• It Is always easy to see* in* retrospect* particular facets of a 
discussion that might have been more clearly structured. At the 
time* however* I recall feeling: 

(I) that some gilding questions ^uld well have been proposed 
and reiterated throughout the discussion of the sample 
videotape. Topical focus was suggested by Steve Cahir* 
but a set of more general questions would have been 
facultative* e.g.* **How should materials such as these 
be edited for In-service?" **How should they be constructed 
for a policy-making audience?*' 
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' As tt happened* the Issue of '*for whet eudtence end for 
whit purpose (e.g.* tnformlns* convincing* tretntng* etc.)'* 
was left open— and that fssue w«s critical. Stnce ft wis 
not resolved* the commentary was (I think) less productive 
than It night otherwise have been. 

(2) Although the whole group was not large* some snail group 
tntetactlon (perhaps addressing some focal qiie&ttons* 
perhaps directed toward some other tasks* e.g.* what con- 
tributed to the level of success or lack of success of 
previous protocol development efforts thai research video- 
tape* etc. might remediate) might have been helpful. 

In general* I think some small* task-oriented groups help a conference 
thet extends for a whole day at a stretch—contributes to building 
afftltatton* rapport* or what have you among parttctpants* contributes 
to the flow and consolidation of tdeas* etc. 

I felt that a good number of valuable Ideas were generated by the * 
conference sessions. The Informal tone 'fact It tated thts. Use of 
one case (Staton*s videotape) was a valuable catalyst. Having the 
editor* teacher* etc* present wes also an Important contrtbuttng 
feature. 1 simply feel some tdeas and suggestions could have been 
explored a bit further (even given the general ten^dtency of confer- 
ences to be dtvergent)"and that some general questions of Immediate 
concern and small group wHc might have promoted such exploration. 

Another thought: With regard to the points begun above— If the 
Issues to be addressed had been clearer* It may have been useful to 
Involve a few more practitioners (e.g.* If 1n*servlcc training were 
an Issue)* a legislative aide or two (If communK'^tlng research and 
Its value to legislators were an Issue)* etc. 

e The diversity of the group was one of the best ispects of the 

conference* and also the leisurely pece of the discussions. Th^re 
was no sense that we wre being pressured to reach a consensus* t^> 
quickly cover the territory* or to arrive at pre^determlned con^ 
elusions. It was a working committee. Yet the limitations of the 
conference are^Eound up with these strengths. Many of us wondered* 
**Vfhy am I here?** end '^What's the real agenda?** Especially It was 
uncleer to me whether we were expected to make editing decisions 
for the videotape. Somehow It seemed that raising questions and 
concerns was not enough^-yet how could the group do more than that* 
for the tape was not ours^ and we didn't know the purposes for which 
It win be used? 

e The number of participants end their qualifications teemed about 
right. The group was %m11 chosen to advise on the protocol. But 
the purpose of the conference seemed unclear. Obviously* Jane 
Staton thought she was making a videotape to be used as a research 
protocol* but the conference organizers wanted material which viould 
present a useful P. It. Image of research. So the low point of the 
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ConfTtnce sesitoni (cont.) 



confftrtncc %«as Frtd«y afternoon* when the vt'deotepe hed been shown 
end reecttons expressed dtsmey* both at the mtertel Itself «nd et 
the confusion of Intentions. The htgh point for m was Seturdey 
morntng* when the dtscusston eoved ewey from the dcteMs of the 
videotape tnto fnatters of dtssemtnetton through teacher education 
Institutions and Inservtce. 

• ^ Good conference. Wbuld have been better ff some reading on the 

protocol movtment had taken place before hand. 

• Good. Enjoyed round-table and discussion atmosphere. 



Conference arrangements (hotel accomwodattons, travels etc.) 

• Arrangements were effectively and efficiently handled. 

e The hotel accommodattons and transportation arrangements were 
excellent. Many thenks to SWRL for your hospital tty* and help. 

• The hotel went fine for me. Good food* too. 

e SWftL had gt.ne to greet lengths to make the arrangements a& easy as 
possible. It was helpful to have a ven driving us from one spG£ to 
another* and the meals were plea»ant« etc. Yet thfe, location of 
SWftL presents problems—It's a long way from the airport* and L.A. 
Isn't the nost Ideal place for a conference anyhow. 

I also want to complain about the hotel—they didn't know our romis 
had been pre-paid* they were terribly slow at checking people In 
(even et 2 a.m.)« and on both mornings* they agreed to wake me up 
and didn't. I think this last complaint Is fairly serious. 

e Hotel screwed up on messages and wake<-i4> calls. 

e Satisfactory. 



Other reactions or suggestions 

e Overall* I enjoyed being part of the conference* felt It was 
wel l*-mr'^aged* and learned a good deal. 

e It %^s a wonderful gathering of people. I was very glad to spend 
time with the other participants* and lt*s good to know a bit more 
about the situation In Washington. I axpect the meeting made all 
of us more awire of the need to get our research out to the publ Ic. 

e As an outsider* professionally concerned with offering Inservlce 
and staff development to teachers* I was amazed at the Insularity 
(not to mention Insulation!) of the educational researxh establishment. 
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Othr r— ctton^ or itiaqcittoos (cofit<) 

I was forctd to dtitgrM vigorously wtth the cUtii th«t th* prtnctpal 
channel of conmintcttlon with t«Mh*ri fn the field fs through schools 
of educetton. Another speeker lemented the distance between teecher 
educetlon Institutions end teachers In clessroows* There seemed to 
be little knowledge of channels suc^i as..the Cetlfornte Wrtttng Project 
(now the Nettonel Wrtttng Project with 6l s1tes)» end other cooperettve 
enterprises which connect the ecademtc departwnts of unlverstttes 
with school faculty. There wtll be e Caltfornte Math Project next 
sunmer» funded by e CaDfomie Assen^ly btll euthored by fiery Hart» 
and tn Prtnceton there wtll be e semtnar for htgh school chemtstry 
teechers funded partially by the Ubodrow Wilson Foundetton. Perheps 
HIE shoutd hold e conference on schoul^-unlversUy cooperetton* end 
esk some reseerchers like Lucy Celktns and Jena Steton to prepere 
vtdeotepes for use tn steff development progrems. 

• Purpose could have been more potntedly estebltshed et beglnntng. 



Unsoltclted Comments 

m Thenks for the hospttellty end e well run» Informattve conference. 

e Thank you very much for Inviting me to observe thejrecent viorktng 

conference on effective communtcetton of writing research. 1 enjoyed 
heartng the dtscusston end was gled to be eble to contrtbute tn e 
smaU way to the dIs>emtnetton of e technique I thtnk hes greet 
promt se* 
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EmCTIVE CDHNUNtCATION DF UfttTING RESEARCH 



A Working Conference 
Sponsored by 

SVRL Educational Research and Deve1o(Hnent 
Los AUmttos^ Caltfornta 



frtday-Saturday October 23*24, I9BI 
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COMPUTERS IN CONPOSITtOM INSTRUCTION 



A Resurch-^Pr^ctlce Conference 
Sponsored by 
SWRL Educational Research and Development 
Los Alamltos, California 

Thursday-Friday, April 22-23, 1982 
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COHPUTEKS IN C0HPO5ITION INSTRUCTION 
SIMHMtY 

Kacent adyMces tn conputar technology oro brtngtng obout dramatic 
chingas In oducattm. Survays tndtcata that school dtstrlcts across the 
country ara Invastlng In fttcrocoi^utars» partpharal dtvtcas» and adtica* 
tloul softwara at an «var Incraastng rat«. Claarly, tha alactronic 
r«volutton fn oducatlon fs no longer soiiathtng that axttts tn the distant 
future. It Is a reality now. 

Interestingly^ these developments tn the fteld of computer-abated 
learning ere parelleled by stnfler edvences fn compotttlon reseerch, 
ivhtch Is currently providing new tnstghts Into the complex processes 
that t^Iters employ es they compose t^ttten text. And prectttloncrs 
ere using this research as e basis for developing new stretegles for 
teaching writing. 

Whet ere the connections^ though^ between these two seemingly 
dtsslmller fields—computers end writing? On April 22-23» I9d2» 5WRL 
tponfored e conference to eicemlne this question. 

fertlctpents 

In Jenuery end Februery» I962» five tpeekers were Invited to present 
formal eddresset et the conference, fn eddltlon, teverel oouneware 
euthors were Invited to demonftrete their computer-based leeming 
meterlelt In four tmaU-group tastlont. (See Attachment A for beckground 
Informetlon on the speakerj.) 
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In Hftrch« fvfitttratlon flyart (sm Attachmtnt I) mr% Mtl«d to 
lntara^t«d •ducatort* ami a c<mfar«nu •nftotmcMiant mt publtthttf In «r» 
•duoittOMl computing jourMU Tho Cowptitlng T— chor (sm AttoctiMnt C). 
ThIrty-thrM rtgUtrontt Mro occrptod for th« confar«n»» •Ithough 
•PproxiMtaly tw{» th«t Mny •ppltcontt r«tpondtd. (MgUtratton %#tt 
llftltod to th«t all attandMS %«>uld h«va an opportuntty to ptrttctptt^ 
fn thm Murt«%«ra domonttratlont. ) Confaronu rtgUtrantt Included 
r«prat«ntattvat from ttw untvarttty, cofmuntty coll«9a« twond«ry» and 
•l«Mntary UvaU (sm AttKhmmt 0 for a lUt of thm fnttftutlons 
rtpraMntad by the ragUtrantt). SWRL conpotltlon tcaff tlto attended 
the conference^ end a reporter from e Mekiy education newspaper m% present 
on the first day (toe AttacNnent E for a copy of the reporter*d artfcle). 

Aoende (See Attechment F) 

On the evening before the conference opened* $URL conpotttton staff 
met the speakers for dinner. Thts fioeting ellowed speakers end staff to 
get ecquetnted end to mke final arrangements for the foltoi^lnft day. 

The conference opened with Mlcomtng rcMrks by itlchard Schut2» SWftL 
ExKUtWe Director. 

In the first presen^etton* **Computer*Asslsted Composition Instruction: 
The Stete of the Art/* Itobert Shostek (Florlde International UnUersfty) 
dlscrsse^l the problems that itrlting teechtrs have tredttlonalty feced« and 
described some ^'promising prectlces'* that my t*oIp overcome these problems, 
fn tne next session, Hugh Sums (United Stetes Air force Ai:edemy) 
described e compute r-besed dielogue that ha developed to esslst students 
In genereting Ideas for writing, lurns' presentation* "Con^te^'-Asslsted 
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Pr«wrtttng Activities," Included • dltcusston of the rolt of tnventton 
In wrtttng, is m\\ it exemples from e ttudent-coniputer dialogue. 

Conference perttctpentf then broke Into two groups for courseMre 
danonttretlons. Mtchiel Southwell (York CoJIege, Ctty University of 
New York) demonstrated one of the ten computer-essltted gremmar lessons 
that he has devtted for developmental/remedtal writers. Stephen Marcus 
(University of Caltfomla, Santa Barbara) demnstrated a program called 
Compupoem . which allows students to compose and revt&e ortgtnat poems 
on the computer. His handout (see Attachment G) Included examples of 
student poetry. 

At the close of the first day» conference participants reconvened 
for a general-session presentation* "Evaluating Software/' by Ann Lathrop 
(San Mateo County, CA» Educational Resources Center Library). Lathrop 
discussed criteria that should be considered when selecting courseware for 
purchase. Her handout (see Attachment H) provided a list of courseware 
review sources for teachers. 

The second day of the conference opened with a prtsentatlon, 
"Computers and the Composing Process," by Earl Woodruff (The Ontario 
In-tltute for Studies In Education). Woodruff discussed several studies 
that he and his colleagues have conducted to examine the various roles 
that computers might play In helping students compose text. 

Participants again divided Into two groups for courseware 
demonstrations. Irene and Owen Thomas (IOTA Consulting, Leguna Beach, 
California) demonstrated several programs they are preparing for commercial 
distribution. Their materials Included spelling lessons, sentence- 
combining exercises, and punctuation drills. Shirley Keren (Minnesota 
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Eduuttontl Computing Consorttum) dcMonstrated several computer-based 
tpelltng, gremmar, and vocabulary programs. Ms. Keran's presentation 
alto Included a demonstration of a social studies simulation called 
Voyageur . (See Attachment t for a copy of Keren *s handout.) 

The closing session of the conference featured the reactor's address* 
given by Alfred Bork (Educational Technology Center, University of 
California, trvlne). Bork discussed the principles that should guide 
courseware development and stressed the need for a solid research 
foundation. 

Follow*up Questionnaire 

After the conference* questional res were mailed to all participants* 

asking them to conment on- three topics: 

Conference sessions (structure, value, high points* limitations* 
etc.) 

Conference arrangements (hotel, scheduling* meats* etc.) 

Other cofnments and suggestions 
Responses were receive from 2B participants; selected comments are listed 
In Attachment J, organize according to topic. 

In general, the participants' responses were very positive. Conference 
sessions were rated as highly Informative* and most participants felt that 
the size of the conference (approximately 50 participants) and the sched- 
uling were Just right. Participants were very Impressed with SWRL^s 
conference facilities* and many of those who responded urged SWRL to sponsor 
another conference on this topic. 
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Proceedings 

In October, 1982, the five general session presentations were 
published in a book edited by Joseph Lawlor: tomputers in Composition 
Instruction ^ The book also includes summaries of the courseware demon- 
strations and a list of participants, tn addition, an appendix to 
the 88-page volume contains a paper, "Evaluating Textual K^sponses,** 
written by the editor, 

Compt imentary copies of the proceedings were sent to all participants, 
to NtE, to SURL staff, to selected journal editors, to Writing Projects 
in SURL*s region, to educational computing organizations, arul to various 
researchers, administrators, and educators known to SURL as being inter- 
ested in writing and/or computer-based learning* Copies were also 
distributed to the NIE-funded Regional R&D Exchanges. Approximately 700 
complimentary copies have been distributed. 

In addition, copies of the proceedings vtere made available fo** 
purchase, flyers (see Attachment K) were sent to over 3000 individuals, 
organizations, at ^ English departments. More than kOO copies have been 
sold at SWKL*s c>dt. A report on the conference was also pubMshed in the 
Ueptember/October issue of Educational Computer '^^gaztne (see Attachment L). 
The proceedings have been referenced in ERIC and in the tndex to Social 
Studies and Humanities Proceedings. In addition, pubHcetton announce- 
ments have been promised in the following journals: 

Computers, Reading^ and language Arts 

The Computing Teacher 

Impact! 

The Writing lab Newsletter. 
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ATTACHHENT A 



BlOGIUtfHICAL NOTES 

ALFRED KMUC ti • Professor of Phystci md Director of the 
EAicettonal Technology Center et the Untveritty of Cettfornte et Irvine* 
Dr* Bork^i Mrk hes Included extensive experteKe developing computer* 
besed learning Mterteli* tn eddltiont he h»s written over one hundred 
erttclei end several bookit tKluding Learning wtth Computers (Bedford* 
NA: Digital Equipment CorporattoOv 1961)* 

HUGH BURNS ts an Associate Professor of English at the United 
States Atr Force Academy^ Colorado^ Major Burns hai written a number of 
articles and dellvere*^ several conference presentations on the use of 
computers In teaching composition^ In I960* Hejor Burns' doctoral study 
on computer^sslsted Invention was honored as the Outstanding 
Dissertation In the Humanities and Educatf'^*) at the University of Texas 
at Austin. 

SHIRLEY KERAN Is a curriculum developer for the Minnesota 
Educational Computing Consortium In St. Paul. Ms* Keren's professional 
experience Includes teaching English^ raedlngt and English as a second 
language at the high school level* Hs. Keren has developed several 
support booklets for MECC courseware packa(^6Sy In addition to conducting 
workshops on using computers In the classroom. 

ANN LATHROP Is the Library Coordinator for the Sen Heteo County* 
CAy Educational ftewurces Library and Microcomputer Center* Ms. Lethrop 
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hm% taught at th« almentary tcvelt » Mil as serving as a school 
librarian* She Is active In several profestlonal organliattonst 
tficludlng the California Nedta and Library Educators Association and the 
Cofiputer^UsIng Educators* In addltlont Ms* Lathrop writes a regular 
column for Educational Computer magazine* 

STEPHEN HARCUS Is the Assistant Director of the South Coast Writing 
Project at the University of California at Santa Barbara* Dr* Harcus 
has written several Journal articles on computer^asslsted vtrlting 
Instruction! In addition to delivering numerous presentations on this 
topic to professional organizations. Dr* Harcus also serves on the 
Santa Barbara County Task Force for Microcomputers In Education* 

ROBERT SKOSTAK Is a Professor of Education and Director of the 
Institute for Educational Technology at Florida International University 
In Miami* Dr. Shostak has published numerous articles on teaching 
English and has served as a consultant to several school dlstrlci^s. Dr* 
Shostak Is also a regular columnist for The Conputing Teacher . 

MICHAEL SOUTHWELL Is an Associate Professor of English at York 
C^lleget City University of New York* Dr. Southwell's experience 
Includes curriculum development and research In various areas of 
remedial/developmental tilting* He has directed several funded projects 
and has co-authored a (wpular mrkbook for basic vtrlters* le addition* 
Or* Southwell has developed a se.les of compuUr*asslsted grammar 
lessons. 
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IktHt and OVEN THOMAS direct in aducattonal consulting ftrm, lOTA^ 
In Laguna Vaacht California* Huch of their tiork his Involved ileveloping 
Cd^^utar-based nnterlats for teaching elementary language arts* Owen 
Thomas 1$ also a Professor of English^ CIngulstlcSt and Education at the 
University of California at Irvine* Irene Thomas Is active In the 
Instructional Technology Cofmlttee of the Nettonal Council of Teachers 
of English* 

EARL WOODRUFF Is a graduate student et The Ontario Institute for 

* 

Studies In Educatlont In Toronto* Ontario^ Canada* As a member of the 
Writing Research Project conducted jointly by OlSE and York University^ 
Mr* Woodruff has assisted In developing and testing computer-based 
composition materials* Mr* Wbodruff has also co-authored an article 
(with Carl Bereiter and Marlene Scardamalta) in the Journal of 
Educatlonai Technology Systems * 
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ATTACHNENT • 

SWRL EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 



COMPUTERS IN COMPOSITION INSTRUCTION 



SWRL Edvctdtnl Rcttticli Mia DcfdopMl 
Lot Altahw, CUtfforaia 

nundtf nd Ftkhtf, April trtj; im 

Thtt two^ cenfarance wt)l fMtum prvMntetioiw by ttM foltowtng withorltlM in ttM fi«td of computor-butd 
liwtruelton: 

• flob*rt$hMt*!c(Plortdalnttmtt tonal Unlvmtty) 
"Cwnpum-AufM Compo»ltfofi intttvcUon: TAa Sttfa of (ft* A/f* 

• Hugh Burnt (Unttad Stataa Air Forea Aeadamy) 

*Vomput%i^A»»lst$</ PMWfittng AeUvitl»$** 

• Earl Woodruff (Ontario inatttJta for Stutfia* In Edueatton, Toronto* Canadt) 
"ComputBn tnd tAa Cempoging Proe9$9** «, 

In addition, tlva following authon will pnaant amalt-group datnonatratlona of tnlcrocomputar courtewara 
(alamantary tttrough ccMlage (aval): 

• MlchaalSouttiwa1l(rorfcCo)l«fla»atyUnlvanttyof NawYortc) 

• lr»na and Owran Thema* (IOTA, Laguftt Baaehv California) 

• Sfilfiay Kann (Minnaaota Educational Computing Conaortlum) 

Atfrad Bortc (Unlvaralty of Callfomfa, Irvini) will aarva a* tha conf^ranca raactor. Additional praatntationa and 
damonatrationa ara alao ptannad. 

Itia raglatmlon foa of 130 includat cotfaa and bfaaklaat folla, Hinch on both daya> and a copy of tha cwv 
faranca procaadlnga. Raglatration wilt ba litnltad to 30 particlpantr. Plaaaa ftit out and patutn tha form batow, 
Along wHh your $30 ragtttntlon faa. Paynwnt muat accompany tha form. Ragtatratlon daadttna la April 2, iM2. 

Wa look forward to aaatng you In April. If you cannot anand tba confaranca» plaatt watch for tha announca- 
mant of tba confaranca procaadinga, which will ba publlahad thia aummar. 

COMPUTERS IN COMPOSITION INSTRUCTION 
April 22n. 1IC2 
Rfigltlratlon Form 



Ptwna: { I ! L 



•chooirOisanliatlon: 
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ATTACHHEHT 0 
InttUutlont Ktpr*tentad by IteglttranU 



Aec Unlfl*d School OUtrlct 
Ctrrttos* CA 

Art2ona State University 
T«nipe» AZ 

Beverly VUta School 
Severly Htllt, CA 

California State College 
San Bernardino* CA 

California State Polytechnic University 
Pomona » CA 

California State University 
Ful1erton» CA 

Chaffey Joint Union High School District 
Ontario* CA 

Costa Hesa High Sch'^ol 
Costa Hesa, CA 

Fullerton College 
Fullertm* CA 

Humboldt State University 
Areata, CA 

Long Beach Un'fled School District 
Long Beach* CA 

Los Angeles Unified School District 
los Angeles* CA 

Loyole Marymount University 
Lot Angeles* CA 

The Ontario institute for Studies In Education 
Toronto* Onterlo, CtinsJa 

Pomona Unified School District 
Pomone, CA 
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ATTACHHENT D (con*t.) 



S»n Bernardino County SchooU Office 
S»n BerntrdlnOt CA 

Stnt* Monict/Mallbu Unified School MstrJct 
Sente Monice. '^A 

SonMf^et High School 
BellfloMr, CA 

^ University of Cellfornlo 
DeviSt CA 

University of Cellfornie 
Lot Angetet, CA 

University of Southern Celifornie 
Los Angeleta CA 
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^ftomising* ConpiterRx)grainsDevdoped fix^Writiiglnsbucdon 



III iifciiyiiiiiii 



irpiiMitMii 




IrST 




re 

Dr. 
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BEST COPY AVAIU9LE 
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ATTACHNEKT F 



Agand* 

Tliurtday, April 22 

«:30 MgUtr.tlon, coffM at SWftL 
9:D0 Wtlcow!. Klcfiard Schutz 

5:»5 Ctnaral SMStcm: '^ut«r-A$»(»t«d Ccwposltlon 

Instruct ten: Th« Stat* of th« Art" 

Itobtrt Shottak 

IC:I5 Cnaral $es,ton: "Con^uttr-AssUttd frwrltlno 

Activitits" 

Hugh Sums 

11:15 Iruk 

11:3D Otmonstration Ststlon 1* 

Michael Southwell 
Staphan Harcus 

12:45 Lunch at SWflL 

2:0D Oawonstratlon Sastion II* (set spMkars above) 
3:15 Iraak 

3:30 fienaral Session: 'tvaluatlng Coursawara" 

Ann Lathrop 

^:3D Adjournment 



*PartIctpants were divided Into two groups for demonstration sessions 
iquently* each demonstratton was presented twice. 
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Agtndt (Contlmwd) 

Friday, ^orll 23 

9:00 Coffu, rolls tt SUKL 

):30 fitnerti Sttslon: "Conputtrs tnd the CoMpottng froctts" 

Earl W»o4ruff 

10:30 ftruk 

10:45 Otnonttratton S»slon Ml* 

(Nnn » I ran* Thonat 
Shlrlay Karan 
12:00 Lunch at SWRL *■ 
1:30 Dtnonttratton Satslon IV* (tte tpMkert above) 
2:45 Iraak 

3:00. fienaral Session: Reactor's Remarks 

Alfred »ork 

3:30 Adjournment 



*Particloants were divided Into two groups for demonstration sessions. 
Consequently* each demonstrotlon was presented twice. 
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* -MAKCUS- 



M»rch 1M3 




Beverly J. Jones 
iditor 

Compupoem: 
CAI for Writing and Studying Poetiy 

by 

Stephen Marcus, Ph.D, 
Assistant Director. South OMSt Writing Project 
Department of English 
University of California 
Santa Barbara, 093106 



ItachcnMind 

The South Coast Writing Project GCWriP) h an affi* 
liatf ofthf Nitiona) Writing Proftct NMwork, lomt 80 
prefects wh^h an bated on the gefketey/fiay Area 
Writing Project tn addition to SCWri^a core profrarm 
lor (nservice triantng of wHi\ni teachers (K-cotlegt). it 
supports a variety ^ additional programs deiif ried to 
promote writing ai an intrinsically rewarding activHy, 
There are special prograrm (or senior citiiens, ttfef^c^ 
young wfiter> and women (as a setf-jdervtified imerett 
group). Alt these progrems focus on w.iting as a pro^ 
cfii* rather than as a product 

Aside from my general tnvdvement in alt SCWrip 
programs. I have been panicularfy imerested in torn- 
ptiler assistance in the various stages of the composing 
pfoceu. Fonunalety. SCWrip has close working rela- 
tionships with tf)e UCSB Microcomputer Systems 
talioratory. The lacitities artd personnel of the Micro 
tab have been inftrumervtal tn SCWriP^s invOlvemem 
«vilh campus-based programs Irwotving computer* 
assisted writing instruaion and teKher training, 
• 

The exposing Process 

The act of wrttir« can sen« two purposes. Fi^. ti can 
lerve to record «^t one knows. In thts regard, it is 
most famibar tn the ichools as a tneans for documem* 



ing students* acquisition of knowledge in the form of 
esuy tens* term papers* etc. A very differeni corKep* 
tion of %vtiling hovvever. is that 6 is a meani for dri* 
covering what It is one may come to underitartd. In ihii 
seme, writirig is a learning tool, and ti can be used as a 
formtfh« tostrument in any diidpKne to hetp team bet* 
ler what the specific curriculum mandates. 

Whether tn^the service of recording vr discovery, tiie 
composir^ process can be usefulty divided tr*.c *hree 
sUges: pre-writing (P), writing (W). and re*wrn'ng 
Plre^writir>g includes thinkir>g about the tope. maW 
tKMts. UiSe starts, early dra&« talking ideas over with 
others and using idea-gfMrattng strategies <eg . free- 
writing, chHtering, brairutorminf), etc. The writtn$ 
Slage consists of puftir^ down the *1!nal' * ver^on of the 
piece. At this point, the writer is tairly ceruin that 
has "gotten It/* n^wfUing irtcludes fe*working the 
piece alitor lome perspeah^ ha§ been attained, tt atso 
focKidei ed^ng and proofteadirig, li has been notrd 
that professiMa) vh^iters probably spend BSV oi their 
time pre^writing. 1 % writing and 14% re*w«iiing. Miny 
'Vrt:cr*s bloctts** f pear when people stop trying to 
edit a passage the^ ..v^fnt even pre-wrinen yet. 

The P-W-R process is. of tourie. not simply t se- 
quence of these stages. H is a recursive process. The 
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MardilftZ 



WhM U a poet? Havii^g wed Compupotm, we yoM 
iMwv a pott (not ncccsiarity a food poet, but a poet)? 
How do you know? What doci a wt of «vonf s need, 
Imw does it need to have been produced, in order for fi 
•e be censUcrtd pDCtryT' Theie questions are part of 
the MoctfiMrade of any English teacher, they were 
thftn new power in the context of students' personal 
Invohwnent In creatir^ ''poems" %vhidi were chef' 
leflfed as such by their peers. Oass evahiations of swch 
dbcussfons suggest that they were vahnUe in generat* 
Ing new and broader insights into the creative process. 



Tbe Dmipuling Teacher 



digm* and developing it into an instrudional activity 
give me first*hand experience with the technology . 
which wHl have such s^r^Ocant impact on the teaching 
of wfittng fimd leadinfl). 

Aside worn atl that, though, t have greatly enjoyed 
writing poems, and I have had a wonderful time wraich* 
ing students, teachers^ friends and relatives play with 
computers and poetry aA the same time. ind« 

ttnooti Cwnpu w tWd itOft-Wnftyf- tMt Kcefiity I dttcwutd tUtit 
HcM'$ "ttu «ntf Tnfflblir«: The Humriu Appratchn the Com- 
pultf tCoMfft Ceivoittion antf CommiMjcatioft. Oeiobtr tiyu. 



"... one of the *ntles of flie 
jame' that if they dhlnl 
value th^r work enough to 
wHte H down, H would dis* . | 
eppear. They would lose the 
Aance to recon^der theSr i 
words. H Uius provided a new 
kind of object*tesson in 
valuing themselves,^' 



Another interesting aspect of people's aM>rDach to 
Cbmpupoem relates. I believe, to th^ differing cog- 
nitive styles. Some students built up their poems part . 
by part Oiierally. part of speech) using inductive, detail. ' 
oriented, perhaps 'ie^'brained" strategies, fn the 
words of one student, she was 'Amazed at how the 
words that seemed so separate fit together so well." 
Other students began Mth an overall, intuitive, visual, j 
perhaps Vright^ained" sense of the «vhole of their 1 
conception and i len billed in the missing paru (of ; 
speech): '1 tried to visualize what the eventual out- ; 
come of the poem would be and to think of words or 
phtases that would make the poe>n more inieresting" . 
•r "When I chose my words ... the tiiought was not 
paiteularly well*devetoped. tl was p*ri of an image in 
my mind." 

As students grew accustomed to the teehnotoiy. they 
more often than not let their ovn styles determine th;ir 
at^roach . They were also more able to ^ly revise the 
form and content when they recorded their work. 

Gondution * 

Students tkttvci. reported that Compupoem ctidted 
OMicenis for planning ahead, unity arid coherence. 
Many enjoyed being "quizzed" on paru of speech in a 
iion4udgmental. puz2le4ike setting. And there was. of 
course, that ur^ue quality of a computer that seemed 
•e capture the attention of non.writers and transftmn 
Ihem Into wtHtn, for my own part developing 
compupoem was the first real siep in acquiring my 
own computer lri^4cy. faking a ^^jtramming para* 
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Iott»ctlv» Fottry Vrltlng Vith Coqputtrs 
ky 

tttplitn ltercus» Vh.J>. 
Assistant Olnctort South tout Vrltlng Frojsct 
ttalvtnlty of Calll^nltt Suits Barbsrs 93106 



The South Coast Wtltlng Project (SOfrl?) is tn tffllltte of the ttetlontl 
Vrltltog Project Hctvork. sonc 70 projects Which src hmscd on the Ber'^cley/Kay 
Arts Vrltlng Project. In sddltlon to SOfrl?*s cote progms for Inscrvlce 
trelnlng of vrltlng teechere (K*collegc)t It supports s vsrlety of sddltlonel 
progrsas dsslgned to promote vrltlng ss an Intrinsically reiMrdlng sctlvlty. 
All theee prograns focus on vrltlng ss s process , rather then as s product . 

Aside fron ay genarsl Invlovanent In sll of SCVrlP's programst I have 
been partlculsrly Intarestad In ccHDputer ssslstsnca In the vsrlous eteges 
of the compoelng process. Fortunstelyt SCVriP hss close vorklAg relstlonshlpa 
vlth the VCSB JUciDConputar Lab, The fsdlltles and pereonnel of the Micro 
Lab hsve been Inatruaentsl In SCWriP*e Involve&ent vlth caapus-bsead programs 
Involving computer*seelated vrltlng Instructlm snd taachar training. These 
sctlvltlee Include avaluatlng skills snd sttltudes of college students working 
vlth vord procassorSt rslstlve to Indlvldusl differences In euch vsrlsblee 
as Tocus of control snd cognitive style. This irork has proceeded In collsbors- 
tlon vlth Steve MikOt Frofeeeor of fiigllsht And Mark Pirrert Director of the 
Program of Intensive English. 



The Cdropoelna Process 

A coobon prsctlce Is to consider t:hs conpoeing process as consisting of 
thrse eteges: pt*«wltlng (p)^ vrltlng (V)t snd re-vrltlng (K). Pte'^rltlng 
Includes thinking sbout the toplCt making notas» fslse stsrtSt snd esrly drefts» 
talking Ideas wkx vlth otherat geneistlng Idess through brslnstonlng» free* 
writings clusterlngt etc. The vrltlng stsae conslete of putting down the '^flnal'* 
version of the piece. At this pointy the vrlter Is fslrly certsln thst he or she * 
has succsssfully **gotten It." Ite*vrltlna Includes re-vorklng the piece sfter 
aoae perspective has been attslned. It slso IncKdM editing and proof r#»edlng. 
It has been noted that professions! vrlters probsbly spend tiZ of Selr time 
pra^ltlngt IX vrltlngt Md UX re-vrltlng. Many ^fr:ter*s blocks" dissppear 
vhan people stop trying to adit a passsge they haven't avao pre^rrltten yet. 

*) 

The P-V-X process ISt of coursst not simply s sequence of these stsges* 
It Is s recursive process. The vrlter Is Involved In dlffer^t eteges depending 
on vbleh portion of the total piece Is being worked on. A flnsl psrtgraph may 
lisve bean carefully ra-vrltten before the Introductory psrsgrsph has been pre- 
vrltten. 
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* 

I h«vt b«tn spcndlag pArt of my tlM dftvtlopltig a Isntusge erts gwae* 
callod GMpttpots* Miich givfes students an opportunity to use s co^ut«r for 
a writing task vhlch Involvu sll tlie stsg«s of th« co^oslog process while 
pTOWOting a csrtsln degree of covpcner literacy In settings (l.e.» Eagllah 
classes) which lag aoacwhat bahlnd in their titlllxatlon of this laporttnt 
Mv raaourcs. 



CDapupoev la a writing $tae which proapti the itter for different parts 
of speech and foraats the words in a haikti^llke poetic structurs. The writer 
My aelact frov 14 differant hinds of sdvlce on suth things as choosing ad- 
verbs* prepositional phrssss, iM>uns, atc.» and on tan and the art of ccvnputer 
poetry. Studenta ny alao aea their poeas instantly xa-wrlttan l!i different 
foiutr In ord^r to aicaalae the felatlanahlp hatween form and Impact. Gbmpu* 
poam la ^uita different fna prograas which generate randoa aeqtiencas of 
poetic phrasaa; Inatasd, It allclta the tiaer*a knowledge and inaginatlon in 
a mora active tnralvaaent In the wrltlng.The proceas la also different in 
li^ortant w«iya from **flU in the blanks" ectlvitlas like Itad-tibs. in vhirh 
the wser*a wxdK are Inaertec into a prenletentneJ tesplate. CmDpupoem re* 
Qtilrea the atu^ r to aupply both the parte and the overall conception of the 
whole. In a4dlti«.A« while most word games and drill^nd-prictice activities 
are won by th^ ve«r*s coming tip with correct answers, Conpupoea encoureges 
the attitude that *Vrlnnlng" results from producing Intareetlng aniwere. 

Studrjte rtpcrt thet Compupoeo eneouregee eonceme for planning ahead « 
tmity* and coherrnce. Mary enjoy being quitted on parte of epeech in a non- 
Judgments 1 « puzsle^'lika eetting. Claesroom dlecuttions have releed questions 
about the d^linitlons of authorship and of crcetlve writing. In eddltlona 
Compupoaa*a heurietlc etructure helped mske explicit etudanta* different prob- 
lem-solving etretegles. For sxsmplc, some students built their poems tip pert^ 
by*pert (literilly* part of epeech) tielng Inductive* detail-oriented^ pcrheps 
**laft-hamlaphara^ atreteglaa. Others began with an overall* inttiltive* visuel, 
petfaapa "rlght-h&alsphere** eenae of the whole of their conception and then 
filled in th^ mlselng perte <of epeach). The English Joumel (Feb. *62) and 
yhe Computing Tea cher (March *S2) have published descriptions of CDmpupoes'e 
aarly development end later uae. along 

Vorklng to develop Ccmpupoem haa been fascinating for ae. For one thing* 
I*ve gotten flrst-bsnd axpsrience with some of the current dimensions of in* 
formation technology which I think will have an Important Impact on the teaching 
of writing and reeding. Aside from all that* though* I've t^oatly enjoyed using 
Cnmpupoem to write poems, and I've had a wonderful time watching attidents* 
tC4Chere» friande* and relatlvea pley with computera and poetry at the aame 
time. Vslng Cdmpupoem at Yoimg Vritara Ccmferances (grsdee 4-12} end with 
college atudente hss bsen aa exciting for me as for the etudants. I've pro* 
wldad aome aample poems belc/w; the euthore tenge from high school ^'fudert to 
amivsrslty professor. 
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Cithl*r Tdta 

Tht sonsts for syea 

• lde-^t«pp«d through their drMM 
•tHlthllyt vltb sorrov* 



Harold** Foo 



The reptlllen hrein 

eveett juicy 
in the nick of tlae^e ewmp 
greceleeely » 
beclums* 



yeul*> Fota 



Diene^e Poem 



The riveter 

Bremy* sveetcaked et Miller Tlae 
Ciiiefully eloachee 
Be t hlebtabound * 



Love 

tender^ life-giving 
hidden from eight 

petlently* forever 
velting* 



Sheriden*i Poem 



Merle ^e Poem 



The worde 

masterful » eervlng 
for Ineplretlm 

gently* Insistently 
solace < 



The tree house 

full of childhood mesDries 
auapended on the lonely oak tree 

aoftly« in a trtilsper 
svsylng< 



guHBiary 



Craputer-esslsted vriting initructlon^ in sddltlon to providing drill 
snd testing procedures end ganes^ can offer methode for engaging in the 
composing procees Itself; fre^rriting^ vrlting* and re«tfrlting< Computers 
can ellow itudence to creste* etore« end revise their vrlting* ellon easy 
sccess to each other*! vork for epprecletlon and editing* end ellow teechers 
to examine the verious stegee of the composing proceie without taking the 
vork out of the etudenu* hands< Jn eddltlon* en ectlvlty like Compupjem 
helps people experiment quickly end effectively vlth verlous sspects of 
lenguege (like Image-vsklng and sentence etructure) end et the esme time 
have jJun es they develop their computer llterecy* 
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AnACHNENT H 
-LATHROP- 



m€tc library 



#on fnolco county office of education 



' mOCATIOHAL SOFIIUItE EVALtUTION * CiailEtlNES ( CHECKLISTS 

Couraawrt fttvltv mi ftotim FoCTi 

Dr« Btta ItMCtoii dtvtloped thla two paga fora* iriilcb Drlgloally 
^21ahad In tfat 3tec79/J«ii80 Ifltue of jQit j CbOTuttot Tttchtr* !t My h% 
rtproduMd for w% In Mhoo2a and is avalUblt txomt 
Tha Cpaputlftg TMd»T or Ann ttthrop 

ptpt. «f Cottptttar ( InformatlM ScIobm tlbrory CDordtutor 

Vbivtralty of OragOD S«i Matto Cotmty Offlca 

Kugena* OR 97403 tf Bdueatloo 

Tht Evlttttor^t C tt^de for Htcroccwyttr^BMtd Inttmctlonal Ftcktw 

?Ubllah«d byt Co^pQtar Ttchnology Program 

Vorthvtat ftegfooal Educatlooal Uboratory 
300 V. 6th 4vcnut» Portland* OR 97204 
HicroSIFT lia^ davalopad a anvrahana^ ia avaZvatlon docuwnt daalgnad 
to aataibllah o rx>dt.i of amallanca In aducatlonal couraawara. Tha guida- 
Ztaaa and forma ^ra mora eo^plax than otbara 21atad bara» but tha uaar iriio 
atudlaa tham earafully will 2aan a graat daal about avaluatlcm* 
Ftlra hat ikot yat baaii aatibliahad* 



Cyldallnaa for EvaluatliiR Cdmputarlrad Inatrttctloiial Matarlala 

PUbllahad by: Vatlonal Orabdl of Taachara of Mathamatlca 
1906 Aaaodatlon Pr,, taatoo* VA 22091 
»3.75 

Thla la a wry oaabla booklat. aapaclally for tbt nevlca. Tha 
•valuation crltarlii ara vail 4avalopad» vltb elaar asplanatlona and 
axac|>laa» and tha avaluatlon forma ara both almplt and aaay to eomplata* 
Blihly racnimindad * 
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80FTVAXE DISTKXBVTORS OFTtft 30-OMr K£TURK MLICY 

X b«v« rcently r«e«iv«d thrat mm c«tslogt of aleroeoaputtr wftwara, all 
faaturlnt what appaara to bt a vary llbaral ordarlog policy. Saeh 41atrl^utor r'*qulrc> 
«tt official purehaaa ordar or prapayaant for aach ordar, but aoftvara BE RETURNED 
VOK AHT tEASOM VITBIM 30 BATS. Further* euttoacra ara lovltad to conent on the aoft- 
vara that they ara raturslns* in an affort to Inprova tha aalaetlen offered. The only 
re<tulre«ent la that aoftvara peekatee be returned In reeeleeble condition. 

lt»12 merftltodla 

P.O. Box 17 Over 250 prograu from 50 producers. This le 

Velley CottetOt H.T. 10989 the only ona of the thrs« dletrlbutora that 

(914) 359-2582 Identlflee the publleber of each aoftvere pack- 

Alan Zoldan* Aoaoeiate age* e vary valuable axtre aervlee. 

rubltaher 

Opportunltlea for Leerriln^. Inc. *" 

B950 ^urllne Avenue Approxlutely 300 program froa 50 producers. 

Chatavorth. CA 91311 
(213) 341-2535 
Kevin ladke, Manater of 
Coaputer Dept. 

ScholattlCa IPC. 

904 Sylvm Avenue Over 200 programs* vlth food descriptive 

Engletfood Cllffi* MJ 07632 annotetlone* and euerpte from published revlcvs 

(800) 631-1586 (When evellable). Thle ^ the only oi\e of the 

8111 Ken^en* Computer thrM eetelogs to Include progrems for the Teus 

Coneultent Initrunente microcomputer. 

' X talked vlth uch nZ the throA pereone lleted ee eontecte* end each eseured me 
that bla firm la Intereated In providing carefully eelected* quality aoftvere for edu* 
catora. All three catalogs offer programs for the Apple* Aterl* Pet and TRS-80* gredes 
1C-12. Thle la the type of ordering policy ve have been requeetlng* vlth an opportunity 
to retun programs that ere not aulteble In our ovn echools. Pleeee write for the FK£E 
catalrsa end try their matertale. 

Tbeae companlea offer e felr preview end return policy* the type of policy ve 
ftave been eeeklng. L«t*e eupport th^lr ef forte by buying eoftvere from them. Ve ell 
have «tt ebllgetnon to honor the copyright restrictions Impossd by lav snd not make 
UlsRAl copies of ths progrsms* nor should ve ebose the pTevlew/retum polir^y ty order- 
ing softvare vt really have no Intention of purcheelng. 

1*11 eppreclete bearing /rom you about the eervice you receive* good or bed. 

Pleess send fsedbecfc to: Ann Lethrop 

San Hateo Coieity Office of Cducetlon 
333 Haln Street 
Keduood City* CA ^4063 
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Educational Software Vendors 



ACCMN Soltware Pioducii, 

CH fi Cm^n Ave, yi 
Wtfhintton. &C JOOU 
2U/S44-4I99 

Fof«%fi bn|uagf profrvm 
fortheTltS«) Model I Md 
Mode) 111 coffiptMn. 

Actfvily Reioufm Ific 
rO, loi 4S75 
KaywardCAMM 

TMrty^ ptofrffnt for Irv^ 
itruciion and enrichment in 
Mc fmK Credei 4<fc For 
lfttTlt&«Md Apple 11. 

Addiion* Wn^ey ftibbhinf 

Company 
P25 Sand HHI Rd 
MenloPark.CA M02S 
415/BS44O00 

Computer math |amei for 
.Cradei 1-t and i compottr 
%raphm( eiperimenu 
pKka^ for high school 
ftiHfems win be avaUable 
this Atigtift tech for the 
Apple It. 

Apple-CMon 
2I«50W, UevtnMiteRd 

JMthAeKMl mm 

Ef^iih ml meih lamct for 
primary ichool chifdren; 
study Quizict for Cradcs 4 
ihroutn college. AS for 
Apple, 

Apple Computer kic 
WSO landley Mvf 
Copeftino^CA 94017 
40t/9N-1»tO 

P emtn tar y^avtt programt 
fn math; elamtntary. arwf 
wcondary4rvfll tmorWi on* 
pro|rimmliw;inMihor 
liniuatffcaledSheff 
Camei and the simulation 
tifnt iwnonade, 

^Auf>. Inc 

torrfftat A ve, 
^Brwiyvale. CA flOBe 

fitmtntary « lacoAdary arwf 
nUtft lM< P^trm in 

O CCN 
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hbiory. aodology. phyiici, 
alfemr ipcRif^ economki 
arwf dhtr ft/bjtcu. 

A¥am*Carde Cr«atiom 
P.O. lot 301(1 
fugfne.Oll V40J 
S03/)4S*3W3 

Cdmpfete CAI pocbfei ki 
mathcmatla^ phytSo, chcm- 
btry, biobfy, Er^iih «id 
German available tor the 
Apple a 

•nics end Icyortd Inc 
fOteiTO 
Amawatki NY lOSOt 
9t4/K3-215S 

fAmK *PtDir^ |*o|nphy, 
mabuiafy and game pr<^ 
grams for iheTRS-aO 
level II, 

(eW 4 Howfitl 
7100 N. McCormIck Rd. 
Chicago, a «»4$ 
»2/3S2-1600 

Cenh I and f ASS« two 
authoring langivatti. 

•hiebird^ Computer 

Softivare 
2167 23rd St 
Wyandotte, Ml 4g1f 3 
311/3U-44SS 

Typing programs, math/ 
ftitisttcal packages anti 
games for the TRMO, 

•org •Warner CdcMUlorwri 



coo W.Unhmtty Drive 
ArtiftgtDAHtTghlSttt €0004 
g00/32)-7S77 
ttO/M24MS (|>*mSi) 

Publishes CrMkaf ltwfo% 
«n eighi-dU computer* 
markagcd IneiruGlion fyHem. 

Yite Sonom $hetf 
7i1 Oek^ mdustrtat W v 
Atlanta. CA 300U 
404/aS-»Q 

A Kbrary of W programs 
fprtheTRS^iOioldasa 
package. Some ate oduca- 
ttonal. 



f^m.^^ '•^'''l 

" ^ 



■rain tott 
fOIW.asthSt. 

New vorfc, NY nam 

FPunh-grede thfough high* 
school f ropams in readings 
Cnglishi locial studies and 
American hittory for TRS-ai 
irtd Apple. 

OIKornit Software 
P.O. tw 275 
CICcrrtio,CA»<S» 
415/3^4717 

• 

Programs, for teaching 
COBOL and AlCOL on the 
h^h school level. Fior any 
Cf /M*b*ted madunr < 

Charles Mann A Associates 
SSrUSanul^e Trail 
Yucca Valley. CAtll84 

Features msnagfmefH pr<y 
grams— schedi^ng, record 
Keeping, grades, budgeting 
-*as wcO ti instructional 
prograrro about computers 
arHj programming lor the 
Apple, Texas Instruments 
iM tm-tt Ukmputers. 

Comm^Oata SyMms 
P.O,tov325 
MiMord.MI 4A042 
»l/iaS4F|13 

ftoducesa orM^^'^nonih 
PCT caiacite with (our 
ifementary4evel programs 
in the art» of rnath, 
gtometrv, English, logic 
andreaoinii, 

COMPreis 

A Divblen of ScierKe teoks 

ktlerrtilionaMf^ 
*.O.e>i102 
Wemworth, NH 03202 

Problem loMng and labor- 
atory sinnuiat^ programs 
svt^eco such at energy, 
genetics, itatiufo. chemisiry 
and evokftk»n, school 
and colleee level, For Apple 
Mandlell&Howeli, 



Compumai, Ir^ 
P.O. Ooft 1139 
*lBloAho,CA*001 
4IS/321-aW1 

Curremly has a lesion* » 
writing system for the Atari 
aoO' An Apple tl version 
bfonhcon^ng. 

Computer Curriculum 
' Corporation 

ro, loi 10000 

Pilo Aha CA 94303 
415/4044450 

Turnkey system in reading, 
langu^e arts, math in all 
grade leveh. 

Ck ^npuier Momolion 

bchange 
P,0, loi 159 
Sar^ Luis Key, CA 92066 
7t4/7S?-4e49 

Upper elementary, high 
school and collet pro* 
grami in many subitcts for 
the TRW microcomput: r. 

Control Dita Corporation 
0100 34th Ave, South 
P,0, loi O 

Minneapoliv, MN 55440 
ftl2/8$>-4541 

PLATO time<sharing system 
fun on CDC termirials. 

Cook's Computer Company 
mS lailey Drive 
Marshalliown^ lA SOiSO 

Apple II programs in math, 
tetter and number recogni- 
tion for young children^ 
art education, typing and 
spelling 

CoursetVare Mageiine 
«19 North Mi:lbrook a222 
Fresno, CAf372fi 
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A S-timcs a rt£r msga line 
of educational software on 
cassette, ffT, Apple and 
nts-oo versions, 

Creith« Computing (Sen- 
sational Software} 
P,0, tei 1119 
Morrbtown, HI 

Fcrty-se\w software 
pKkages, indutling the en* 
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lift Itot Iw* Mice Sffctf 
Ihf H4iM«nfton Compmtr 
f^eiKt for Applet Atari . 
•no TltS« mmoompifim. 

Dimbwry SyMfftt^ Inc 
Mcmird, MA 017S4 




Miwrt b told alonf whh 

DVNACOMFtInc ' 
1427 MonrM Ave. 
Rochtner, NY UM 

Two proframt for yount 
Children: rtacher'i KHof 
CDumini. trhhmciic and 
MKtf^tcof nition, available 
IbflKS-IO, Apple, Atari* 
fFT, Nonwar and Ct/M- 
baictf tytttm; MMfee 
toditt Mt any hty tor an 
^tducathmat Ivppenifii'' 
on the wrten. Apple only. 

idirtatton nogramt 
Disney EltclrOnio 
US) f a^nnont Avt. 
San OiefO, CA 17130 
714/ln43t5 

f^tichool a%»habct drttl: 
ttadinr Un|ua|e aru and 
mth. Grades K-6.TRS«; 
lOon to be available faf 
Apple. 

Iducationaf AaMttka* Inc. 
If r Grand Ave, . 
■aldvWn* Hi 11S10 

Ktadinf , iptlling, bniuage 
dawoont manaiement 
and mathematict program 
lar the m*nS40 Level 
Uond Apple II Kin. 

lducat»onal Cbtncware 
INippa tar>e 
te»Pbrt*CT«aeO 

Afipk (aiic Tutor— Wtoriaf 
mA% kn biology, world 
lorv, aitronomy, phpic%, 
Population ff udks ond leit 
torfm lor funior and lenior 
hifh and coUete nydenu. 
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•femeru Corporation 
rO. tot 

Rfiearch TriarvW ftarfc, 
NC "jm 

flt/W-lSOO 

A4mii»%trative and tpttial- 
purpoie loftware Indudes 
mtrucf IK i ' 



TEACHING TOOLS: 

Microcomputer Services 



EDUCATIONAL SOFTWARE 
FOR ALL PBV COMPUTERS 

TEACHING TOOLS**prDgr«tntir*d*aigneclfor tiemintary »nd special 
•ducation. snd for home um^ Our progrsma art dovtlopect by tducationat 
psychologists and txtonsivtly tea ltd in dHsrootns. 

Availabi* for ell P£T* comptiters (sny AOM, BK or terger), these programs 
ere fltxlble iMching fools. Thty sre e»y to use. end mate leaching and 
lairning more tffoctive and anjoyable. • 

All TEACHING TOOLS'* programs ere guaranteed to be the best 

evailabit. 

*nniaaaa««vttAei 



WRITE FOR A* FREE CATALOGUE 

Otaerlblng Our Addftion* eubltaelton, 
SAafeh Camt* and Letters C Numbers PrDgrams 
end SpeMng Paekagt 

Dealer lr>qufries invrtad 



TEACHING TOOLS'** 

Dapt CHJ 

wjo aoi 

etftarchl^tanolt, ^rk.NC 27709 
(tlS)S&1^74 



InCawla 

SeS Cor^puling tnc 
4es KmQ Street. Eait 
Ibronio^ Ontario MSA^ILS 
HIS) 366^26 



tnirttied ktttrociion tystem 
tor the Appie. Witt contract 
to devebp loftware lor in# 
dividuat ciient needi 
and inachlrteSt 

Sdifcational Software 



414 Roiemere lane 
Maqiwkeu. lA SXMO 

y|*/ss^2)^4 

IndbvMtftivecf Test inf if^ 

all^ leachen to coi^ 
Htuct mulliple^choice, irwe* 
fabe and r4l-in or matching 
tetti for Apple 11 and aell 
nowcfi fvvnpuicrv 

Iducailonal Sohware 
Frofew«onab, Ltd- 
M437 Grand River 
r^fnimton Hilb^MI 4KnS 
911/477*4(70 

Crammar drSh, Mailinf 
mM^K edtfcaiienit charadei, 
dkernMry and leil*wrlting 
prGframt for the Apple It. 

ldu*Soft tieleteeidMca- 

itonal Software 
dtnSprtice St. 
Philadelphia. PA WIJ) 
JlS/747-iaa4 



Math prosrama (or the 
Apple II and TRS«. 

Sdatek Corp. 

ro. loi 11IS4 

Palo Aho, CA H306 
415/I2MMS 

Readinf and math |ame- 
erknted drilb ^dr pre- 
achool and ekmeinary 
tradei* for the Apple 
It computer. 

ldtf*Ware Servkei, Inc. 
23221 Sherman Way 
Suite 103 

Canosa Pirk, CA f1303 
21)/)4M7t3 

Softwarefor the Apple II 
^ Apple II fkf% includei 
feadin|, math i&nd prosramt 
that test e^hand coor* 
dination* among othcrt. 

fntelek 

ro. aoi i]03 

PorttmoutKNH OMOI 
•01/4M4439 

Over 100 computer booli 
artd prosraim for /»le. 
TRS^.mandfvtCcom. 
puter», Matk K«rKe. 
(raphci and computer bn- 
awiie 
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Centech Corporation 
4101 St. loieph Ave. 
Evaniville, IN 47712 
tl2/42M20a 

Selb an interactive video 
lyttem that include! both 
hardware arul educationaf 
software. 

Hartley Software 

ro. ao> 411 

Otmondate, Ml 46021 
tU/»42«67 

IC-S readinf. tongui|e am 
and math prog rami fot the 
Apple It microcornputer. 

Hayden look Company, 

Inc. 
SO [iie> St. 

Rochelle Pari, NJ 07662 

xn/a4i*cfiso 

Educattorut lOfiMite 
In math 

High Technolog> Sofiwre 

Froducti Inc 
rO. Rom 1466S 
mn ciaiwn Stvd 
Oklahoma City, OK 71113 
40S/S40*S»00 

Adminittrative packagei and 
Chemrttry lab iimijUtioni 
for the Apple 

CCtv'29 
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^ Wf9dMMfCw»r lum lAtJC progrmmini* but . . , 
nj?^^ Men MftfCTAc youngwronMi 

, JVL^fb^ HA of iPMd ^and fnuMd In die ^netartum}, 
y^trjF^oieetf tilimlft Md tfefidif^ wtth ilmulitlon %: 
~ i|Mi^Mrfn^fCompuittK-1hefkiH4»iI^ 

•U^tcftfjinettpW*D pif«cior'e¥tftil Q. Ciirr: lhe\ 

MiiMren jhuti doevMthiAt ffgKi or khey aidi.>rJ^;'^ ^^-V 
E^-pvt'lKe.^iy eld«f.ll%hLlh« cWtdrtn dMd»lfilD:timf TV 
' ' i d im wd jrowd crew, the KT compmen ^^^*»^: ^ 

nicd in )Ke ipMe ihunlef and et Inltdon coniiel 'Ipr 

[tiflief 'their dMy n^m of communJcuten, Ihe pbne* v?.; 
MiMrO(¥«f*^> equtpmeni piwMet ifct approfNKf;^ 
Me iUno«pheflGi.i»jtf«ttuoona^ bunch,b^tpKe.';j,-.:/> 

r.Db^cior Ovr and {ili wde, Cterel. Cif ««rf iwi<t\v 
^ wGDod ptnV d^ odyveyt^J^ 
OSMei'^liudemi cobnltt end aploit ihe::% 
Ktrchf^ lor the mtJTil VeiMKtti poim 

of mertnlt fenimiie .tnotigh to Ihi phntttriumi'V. 
6uf thurucUonil fttotircM, put tve can ^hviyi mrhh'/. 
mr:^ Kjhe wMt cwnct tiwe-or tvMi If It -I 
fdoiHiVrihe ttudn ptini ler^*^rrfl!fcci ftiiHtt* 
fphit ihc'trtc^iK •no lindint timiriM^ (tISJS «Mfc). we * 
•nlUble through' The Wtndet ow Co mpuny. Dnw<r Wen 



Houf^Kfon Mifflin Co^ 

OneteaconSt 

•orton.MAO»r 

Hie Amwtr, a lumLey 
bar^are/Hvftwtre tnttfuc- 
Ibnal manafffnent lyHem. 
Oee abcllmt Shate Corp.) 



Software. Inc 
311 ArKnfion Ave. 
•etfcetey* CA M707 
d1S/S2S«S2 

Wordprocciiinf . dbta m>n- 
itemem, riaHtr^ prof ram 
•nd Teftiar. an educational 
tronomy profram All for 
ihe Apple computer. 



nKffrb»eiith.NH tMSe 
Appla etetnenftary math 



BE^ m AVAILMtE 



Miih^rade AIDS loftware 
lor dte Apple. 

J.L M i mmttt Company. Inc. 
Hammeit nace 
r.O. tn 54$ 
•ratntree. MA OnM 
•17/i4»*10Q0 

Alt iubjcn arei . IC-12. for 
the TtS40. Apple end pn 
Mcrocontputen . 



VaNeyCMtaie^HV HHm 

flof ramt for die ffT, 
Atari, Apple and TRSO 
OC-121 in math, iH^uaie 
•m^ reading, science, com- 
puter Kteracy^ lecial Mud*ci 
end early childhood (from 
many loftwate ptodunrt). 



KreNl 
3\ Mi^KOolt Drive 
fionylrooh. NY 11700 
t1i/7Sl^» 



SAT preparefion proeramc 
^fhtm«.mond 
Apple compvteri* 



teamh^ToobNic 

4Waih6umriace 

•roolline.MA«1« 

IhUnaiemeni lymmt for 
ftnerd and iptcial educa* 
tiorv^a curriculum nur^ 
egem^rti tytiefn» a leacher 
punning tyitem and an 
odminiiirative plinnkttfyi* 
lem. Avatlible lor Apple* 
tltS40, North Star. 
modore, totat Inttrumenn, 
Zenith and other computers 

level IV r^oduoilnc 
32461 School Craft 
UvonIa,h4l401S0 

Typing, math. Irtgltth: oM 
erede levek For Radio 
Shack 1tS40. 

l^4cC>a«v-Nni 

1221 Ave.oftheAmerkat 
New Vorl. NY 10030 
312^4194 

Two McCraw Hpi diviileni 
ore developing lofiware. 
The Greg DhrSion hH a 
computer Iteracy profram 
for itie Apple il that teaches 
problem lolvlrtg with com* 
puten mlng the fma^ bn- 

Suage: Webtter OMiion b 
^veloping three pacfcagei 
for the TKMO: the fearrt 
Serves of programs in 
feology, hittory and civics 
Qor Cradet 4-6* and Intro* 
dUi#bn 10 UrtrocofflfHrfers 
and a math skills pacfcafe 
for Grades 44. 

Mice Pkibticitioni 
3S20 lioa^y OrWe 
». Paul. MN SS112 
Ct2^11U 

Math, language arts, social 
aiudies arid science lor the 
Apple. All trade levels. 

Med Synerns Software 
P.a lei 3174 
Chapel Hill. NC 27514 

Mathematical and money 
skilh imorlnt times for 
trade school children for 
theTtS-». 

MicroCnome 

tM3 Montgomery Kd. 

lUiridge. MO 31227 

CAI authorinf system lor 
She TIIS40 that allows 
•eacheri without prog^m- 
mir^ etperience io create 
" ' Aho. 



Ihef' own software. Aho. 
Mathematio In (neriy for 
Grades M. 



Micro ltarr*igw a ie 
PX>. loi 31)4 
K*Mankato^MNIt001 
M7/U5-22QS 

Over 10 programa for die 
TKS40. Apple and KT 
computers. Grades 5*12 In 
math, spelling. hiMory, 
bofineta and 



MJcrophys hograrns 
3MeFordSt 
•rooklyaNV 112I9 
312/MM140 * 

Administrative packages and 
over 110 programs in 
physki. ownittry, aH- 
cum* mathemaUo, vo* 
cabiitary and speNirv for 
Ihe fET and Apple. - 

A4kvosofi Consumer 

Koducn 
400100th Ave., K*t 
•ellevi*e,WAM004 
206/454*1315 

Educational software lor the 
Apple and TKS-tO. Two 
products, Ty.Wnf Tutor 
erid mu^Afterh. w Grade 
t through college. 

Mittiken M)lishing Co. 
Computer Department 
1100 Research livd. 
St. touis. MO 0132 
114/991-4220 

Math Sequences Package 
end a new linguage arts 
series (avalbble September 
1,1901) for the Apple. All 
trade levels* 

k^lton-lraAey Ca 
Shaker Rd. 

L longmeadow, MA 01020 
411/5254411 

Math end laniuage an^ 
programs for the middle 
eler-«ntary trades for use 
with Appl^ microcomputer^ 
tvaibbieliteFall 1901. 

Monument Computer 



Milage Data Center 
P.O. toiCOa 
loshua Tree. CA 92253 
«0/9S4-0»1 

V0/422-72S7. ed. 
WKCakfomia) 

Cpmpleie adminHtrativt 
package lor high school 
«nd high. Appltf 
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tMN.CIitrl«fc 
Miniert,MD2Un 



M|htf|rarfii-tl for Apple 



Hotywood. HS»» 



ftckagt tor c oWt n ac- 
COtmcini «iid comeu^ 

CWMMllMllwm^O 

ModvtlwtdMedMU 



UNI 
Sufnyvate.CAMSfi 

Vhkak; an tWctronic te- 
«nmln( woritthftt lAh 
MfiKMional tpplicnioni 
forlhtAfip(cTIU40 
■nd Atari. 



ro. Bot IT 

tnctitMring. iMth end 
Mtiiticil MfiMftrc. For 
Ncondwy and coMcfe 
ttvak. tar Appla< 

ricKiluiion UaflMM 

uoi&wibMhAvt: 

CWCHO, II 10(05 

Dimiftiry mdif^ and 

Murftnn AvtOible only «i 
• loUl tymiiL for Com* 



f^«m Dti%n, Inc. |fDt) 
tl Mm Coon 
Gt«tfi«v«ch.O«taiO 

fk«fr«m«pr1ltV».nTa 
Appit n wd Aiari: orinafMK 
hntuiH am. bm mo pro* 



•urMaCA f1S04 
Currvmly protfucci fcvt 



proe^Mii tor 



aJI ^^^m ^^^^ A ^^^^^^^^ 

VP ■**o oiwc^vn 



ahffbni pvofraffAlpf ill 

A^.-4a,mM0wtdm 



NtwMIWord,at»;7» 

Ctiamtery Mo^wm far 
lii|h tchoo) and ftrtt and 



Quatiiy MuOKien Oailin 

ro. IMS 

>tr-a(emtrMaryaiM) 

lot hMi With pro|fMil 
AppteandTRHa 

Kadtotttacliduailon 



WOO Ortt Tandy Camar 
h« Wcrth.n 7»W 

Mith pfOf rifiK^ iltmrvtiry 
through iccomljry bvcl 
lM|u«|e arte itritt for 
prt-tm^ and oiriy alt- 
•ntntary Itttl fociMi on 
keyboard femiNariiation. 
Thrae aulliorinf lyiicmit 

Randorn Hot^ 
Hi|h School DMifon 
•randywtnt ltd. 
SulttJOl 

^it>Ma.CA30M1 

Milha loadings Iw5^ia|e 
Ml and manaftintni lyf* 
mm lor TAS^O and Apple 
II. AUirarfai, 

Kiiht On hosram 

eoi 177 

HuMtoi«lonaNV1174) 

Math, lodal iwdiei and 
iclance programi for ela* 
marttary la*^* An oie* 
fnentary ttbrary pfOpram* 
Alio junior hV| brifui|e 
am for fCTi TRS^D and 



fcianct Mtiyth Anociam 
IB North Wacher Di ivt 
CMcato. Ilttitt 



lem for math (Cfadet 4*10K 
Math facHa AtMmarad In* 
MiciAoa IMV and f mIi^ 
«iton MOCifor Oadafr 
ariHifnrtic j 




hMokMKidslliink. 



Tlia T^mla ii die pariad 




?^>rtlia laaicwi at jjfc ftfc > fcaeptiftow^ aryaafliiauch 
h H b ci nWL AnnondHOOfctia c w otHara m m 



t to a ii oiiiaSll>IS/TtSerffciia^^ 
OMABiMtr g^t^ Small Ctonvtitafi KWtla Gaomaify 
BflLAdJCHOjiypiUQipr ltol i oftdflfaroochedJ<ia no3 
talLMAiaodaniiodd&'^WaalaaiaM. rarinofemtonnotion. 
wtm or coD VMrapla tec* /fff MoMehvattii A«am*a / 



TERMINALS' FROM TRANSNETf 



rt<STRUUL*(TE 




•X •§ 



iwSafMi 
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«00 bM taU Awt. 
Otwlcw, VfOOlS 

su/7a»>mo 



iterCndtiK'Iand 
toco. Al for Ttus 



TucWA.AZI«m 

Cunt) for «R afr freupi. 
«VrilltAter11t&«. 



MiH6rd,NH«MU 

ritflictiooliimciWOfd 
ptemMnt tytttiw. For TRS- 
•0. Appit, Aurl 

Software Howtc, Inc 
•KEtnlOihNonh 
lo|an, VJ I021 

Math proframi and lamet 
tor Atari an<f Apple GOfn> 
putCTL 



r.o toi 3»e 

CwiMtrtirtd, NY t30M 



Sobr 9iWDf (omt Ofid 
lobr home tlfnulBliorc ter 



Tciu tnd worltboolci for 

counci or ttpmmi of 
CPunciwhh toltwtrt MTV* 
Ing to ttinfotct ihir printed 



TtKhlni Tooli: Ma^ 
computer Scnrfcti 

lAicMiDAit loltwirt for 1 
fIT irt «MH«Df>. WbtTK- 
tiofi, ipcflini, mtfrfklM 
(imci^ iifid Intcn mo 
niimbcrt pfQ|r«fw for 
youvv childrtrL 



TJUSJJw 



Woid (wnetf miiK prMtot* 
kiiinKiiontl fMfW Ibr 
ApphM,Atirl 



ml titvfwnwy ono rfNoow 
icfwot bnguige m itrte 
n»ltiiom|forllUp». 

Tlfffie$litre Cofpp 
Htfiovtr, NH •I7SI 

M» Oirtioilufn MO fihif^ 
Iff mtM lyittM ter #lt* 
mtnttry and middle irMtek 
AfuldifKt InterfniCion 
tyitfnt (he aho Howihton 
MiHImCo^ 

Twmet CorpowlOA 
IMSRooitll 
Union. NJCTOU 

Selb Apple cotnputen 

al6A|wtehpidtH^ 
profrimL 



40 S^^OWit Miftor 
Cefieico.NV 14^ 



t cfcool> oenh ideAce ter 
luvtlor end tevtAot liligK^ 
wt «MiAg Md inantie- 
mem tyitem ter leechttt. 
Aim« level It (CMiefttt 

Tycom AaeciMei 
<9 Velmi Ave. 
nmfield. MA 01301 
A%ebri ptoffinii ter Com- 
moion ffT/CBM cofih 
pmrn. 

* *-* — 

SliiMvOod Ave* 

ri o uda<>c»,iu ezn? 

40t/ilCMM0 

taitguiie/irMdini devel^ 
•nem prof ram> K*c9llege. 
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Hie Comptilint Teacher 



Microcomputer Software for Iiistnictiona] Use 
Where Are the Critical Reviews? 

by 

Ann Uthrop 

frfjior '$ NMe: Ann tMhfop h library CoontirmtOf for the Sin MM«o County Office of Uuation M IMnvoorf City. 
Ca/ifoinii. Htf duiits includtsufmviikm of the microcompufer cfnter utedtortheSOfTSWAfe^ otComputet- 
Vtit^ (diKMion. Thi% Mrtidt grvo Ann) ^ingi as of Mnvmher 4, rwr Mwe note ihtf iAe your Mp in 
heepinf this list ciirrem intf cncourtfes neiv or lev^ 
lohtrcfofa. 



Several hundred publiiher>, Irom cottage induitriet 
to teMlbook iiants. ore cunemEy ofVering their loftMre 
fof ute to tducatort. The catalog of one brgr dis- 
tributor IttU the titles and descriptions of over 1^ 
programs from 46 pubiishen. Yet this catatog does 
NOT toichfd^ «ny or the software beir^ produced by 
the major textbook puUishert or by several of the 
brger educational software ptiblishers that market their 
0^ products. It seems reasonable to estimate that 
ever 3*000 sepame programs are bting advertised as 
Instructional software for use In our schools. 

1^ does the educator select appropriate lof^reT 
Many publishers refuse lo send "on approver* onlers 
or to preside preview cof>tes. Some firms have sales re- 
presentatives to call on prospective custr nters, but the 
amatl buyer or the teecher in a remote area will pro* 
bakly have difficulty obuining such service. Unless reli- 
oble, crjiicaf reviews can be located, the user it often 
placed in the unfortunate position of having to order 
eiipemh^ software based only on the description in the 
pubttsher's catalog or on an announcement*tike, non* 
*riiicat review in a ioumal of personal or educatiorul 
compuiir^. 

The established reviewir^ media in the field of library 
boohs, audiovisual materials and textboob do not yet 
have a counterpart in instructional computing. A few 
fournals ire beginning to puMish occasionai criticit 
evalutfions of a small portion of the available software- 
Several new ioumals are being estabhshed which win 
be devoted erviirely to software reviews. Yet It Is rea* 
aor^able to estimate that less than S% of the educational 
programs beir^ martceted today have been cffitically 
ovmiated in print. 

Ioumal articles.and "Utters to the Editor" columns 
fegybrly bemoan the tech of really good inttructional 
aoRware, It is obvious that much of the software beir^ 
purchased i> of poor quality, at least in the opinion of 
the users who are wrtoing the tirticles end letters. The 
need to idemify that which s pood, md to tmm 
buyers against pfograms which are mediocre or pom, 

crucial. 

This survey of the lield of Instructional software 
tvrtiaiion seeks to identify publishers of software re^ 



views and ui describe the type of review offered by 
each, ieviews Include software ftir the ApfAt, Hi. 
lttS40 and Atari unless otherwise noted. A supplement 
and update w^lt be printed titer in the year and readers 
are tnvMed to stAmN information on other sources of 
critical reviews, especially those Ioumals published for 
specific microcomputer lyMems. Please send all infor- 
mation, using the same format as that in the entries 
l>el6w. 10 the author cfo The Computing Teacher. 

REVIEW lOURNAlS 
(addresses at end of article) 

Dvorak's Software ievlew 

Type of review: iKief descriptions with some eval- 
uation 

Reviewer: editor 

Average number of reviews per issue; 3 to S 
' Average length of review; 1/4 page 

CommenU: NORTHSTAR software only. Packages 
teviewed may be ordered from th» eoitor/jpublisher. 

Tbe |ouni4l of CBtmewafe Review 

Type of review; kwlepth critical evaluations with 
complete descriptkms of each program and its poten- 
tial for effective classroom use 

Reviewers: experienced educators in the field 
(reviews ere signed) 

Average numl>er of reviews per issue; 2t in this first 
issue 

Average length of review; 3 to 4 pages 
C^n^nU: All of ;he reviews in this issue are for AP- 
PLE software, although some of the packages i>so 
available for other systems. Issue #2. to be published 
early in IM2, win also be entirely APft'U* and plans to 
review software fr>r odier micros in foture issues i^e in- 
definite. This foumal is a model of excellence ir^ son- 
ware reviewing. Of spKial interest are the photaKr^>hs 
of actual screens from each program. 

Micfo»n 

Type of review: critical analysis of software thai has 
been Iield4ested by several teachers, with summary 
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The Compulin(TeK!«er^ 



dticripiivf cii«v> and mlutiiom 
Kevitwm: fipene n ctd fducHOfi in the Mi 
Avtrjfe number of leviewi per imie; 12 in Mie fifit 



Avenie length of iwtem: H 

Gommenit: Mrfictf ion of these fim Miction 
viewi marks the completion of the Ititi el^ of a 
Meratly fonded pvofeci to develop end validale an 
evaluation model destined to hfenttfy eitctflefice in 
tducnional soft ware. 



Type of review: deKripcion of new paclcates avatU 
oMe bom Conduit. wHh tome ctitical evaluiiion 
Heviewcn: ftaff 

Average number of reviews per bwe: 6 
Average length of reviews: I or 2 pages 
Comments: fr^rily coHete level pacbgts, but bo* 
quently useful in high school. 

rutser'i Magithie 

Type of review: descriptive and cttiKal evaluation, 
more fof the home than spec'^lly for education 

Reviewer: Robert fbner« ed;;or, with occasional cor«* 
trtbutions from readers 

Average number of reviews per bsue: 12 

Average length of review: 1/4 page 

Commer^s; Currently reviewing only Apple, Atari 
and TRS^ software, with issues beir^ piibtiihed tr* 
regularly. Fall issue is entirely Atari and leatum 
readers' comments on programs that they do or don't 
like. 

School Microware Reviews 

Type of review: desc ription, critical evaluation, rating 
scale (I to 10) 

Reviewers: primarily staff, wHh occasiorUl reviews by 
6 volur^eer edocatori (only reviews by volunteen are 
t^grved) 

Aver^ number of reviews per Isiue: SO in this first 
edition 

Average length of review: I page 

Comrnents: Most reviews are rated in the 6 to 0 
rartge, with no ratings below 5 despite the Uci that 
some of the tiescripcions are quite ttegative. Reviews 
are quite uneven tn qualify but provide a gfeat deal of 
bilormalion on the programs induded^ Apple, Hi A 
TRS4D. 

Soflwiff Review 
INew journal rwM available for review) 

CDUCATIONAt COMPUTING lOURNALS 



Type of review: brief description 
Reviewers: staff and experienced educators 
Comments; ftan to eitpand revfew coverage in lulure 
issues. 



Type of review: descriptive emy. with critical 
analysis of objecth«s* contem and tochnical quality 

Reviewers: educators Owiews are signed) 

Average number of reviews per issue: 1 

Average ltn|rh of review: i pages 

Comfnents:Thislsa new totimal and hiuefSisthe 
RrsttooMrra review. HopeMly,l^ureitiues wilt nn- 
linue the standard established here of thorough, critical 
evaluation and abo increase the number of reviews per 

llfctronic (ducallon 
Type of review: descriptive essay 
Reviewers: educators (reviews are signed) 
Average number of reviews per issue: 1 
Average ler^h of review; 2 pages 
Cbmments; This review dealt with a complete 
tystf both hardware and software* and is dffficutt to 
compare with the coverage in other journals. The se- 
cond issue of this new journal may g)ve a better indi- 
cation of the type of software evaluations to expect. 



Type of review: descr^ive and critical evaluation of 
•Kh program 
Reviewers; educators (reviews are signed) 
Average number of reviews per issue: 4-5 
Average length of review: )i |»ge 
Comments; Each review reflects the combined opin^ 
tons of 2 to 4 educators. This first issue of another new 
journal selected an imeresting variety of programs for 



Micfocomputets to iducaUm 
, Type of review; very brief descriptions with occa^ 
atonal critical comments 
Reviewers; staff 

Average nun4»er of reviews per issue: varies 

Average length of review: S lines 

Commenis: All programs reviewed are also available 
tor purchase Irom the journal's publisher. Refeiences 
to st»ftwar; »i9views to other journals are helpful. 



Type of review: tfescriptive artd critical evaluation 
Reviewers; staff and volunteer cducMon (reviews are 



Average number of reviews per issue; ) to 6 
Average length of review; f« page 
Comrnenu: toleresling Canadian journal 

The Cemo u Hf^ Teacher 

Type or review; tiescriptive and critical evaluation of 
•ach program 

Reviewers: staff and votonMer educators (reviews are 
•%ned), TCT prmts ^nerU Rewews and MtcroS^fy 
Reviews, 

Amage number o«' revirwi per «uuf 9^ 
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Coimntfiii: Rrvitin d^Kfibt iht wMttcttM «. w»N 
» tlw iimifib of lt» pfogrvnt. fugtM «ppropnMe 
fradr *ev«h and ctiwoem met. tnd occatlonatlv 
Wentifir pretrtm wMcli «KouM NOT bt putcKkWd. 
IWirrli Arvinw Inclwdr phetw of «crt«n prtnti. 

NIWStirrfRS OF iducational 
COMFUTIR USCRS' CROUPS 

Type of ttvirw: tfncr^fvt and crilicat tvadiftion 
Itevit^Mff : ^fohintcff cducMors (ttvim art aifncd) 
Awafe fHi<M)er of tcvtawt ptf ittue: I to ^ 
AvtTiie len|vh of itviaw; K fuf* 
CommeMi: fmiutntty warm afiinsl pmclwe of 
badpioirams. 

MACUtfowml 
Type of ttvirw: iteicripliM and critical ratinf 
Revirwer: |amei Wjr>f bftnrr« Cdmputn Education 

Spfciatiit 

Avtrate number of rtviewt per iMie: tt3 kt (960. 
(43 in (9e( 

Averafe lenfth of t«view: K p^ 

comments: Ihis to an annual evatuiiion issue of the 
|ourt%at and makes mefflbersh:;^ in MACUL one of tt^ 
best barfiins around. 

IDUCATION lOURNALS 

Afftlimelir teacher 
Type of review: descrtptton with mine? crtiirism 
fteviewen: volunteer educators (rtviewt are sifned) 
Averaie number erf reviews par issue: S 
Average length of review; K pife 
Commenu: Software '^eview column began with the 

Septtfi^r (901 issue. Meviews or^ty math prairams. 

iducatfonal TtcSnolafy 
Type ef rewew: descriptive and critical eisay with in* 

formation on ficfd4estiri« with itudrnu 
Reviewers: volunteer educators (rr/iewt are s^nedt 
Average numlier of reviews per iisue: 6 in this first 

bwe that iTKtudes software reviews 
AverH^ length cf review: K to 2 pifrs 
COmrnenis: The new loftware loview ifftion intro* 

duced im the Sep^ber (96( issue provide^ excellent 

bHtepth Cfilcat evatuatioru in a variety of subiect 

/wtai, 

iPICieporl 

Type of review: descriptive essay and detsilid Cfiiical 
onuysil 
ftevie^ws ed jcaiors 

Average rmmb^ of reviews per Issuf : S or 4 in the 
upcoming lint iisue 

Average length of review: S piges 

Cbmrnents: t9g*99M in the continuir^ seriesof IPIE 
foporis on educational mnerials and aiiwpmeni, these 



at the Microco ^puier ie* 
source Center at Teachers CoUege. Columbia Unu 
versity and fepttiem EPlE's <to ah^rage of lo^are. 
All but one of the reviews detf with math pacliages. 
ftans for fcitwe ftporu on software ve IndeTinMe. 

Mathematics T e acber 

Type of review: description* with brief evatiiation and 
someMd^if^ 
Reviewers; volunteer educators Ireviews ate signed) 
Average number of reviews per bsue: 2 
Average length of reviews: Kto ( page 
Comrnents: The Ikst reviews appeared in the Octo- 
ber (961 issue and covered math and ecology pack- 
eges. 

COMPUTIR lOURNALS 
ISaied on lanuary-Septembet (961 issues) 

•vie 

Instructionil sc^a*e leviewv: ( 
Type of review; descriptive with some critical evalua- 
tiPrt 

Reviewers: reviews are signed but proief #ionat back* 
g^nd of reviewer is not identified 
(ducation articles: ( 

Column: Education forum appeared ^ 6 issues 



Instructionat software reviews: 0 
Education articles: 2 

Creative Computing 

Instructional loAware ."^iTm: 20 
Type of review: shod description with some critical 
ovatuaiion 
Reviewers: Staff end paid reviewefs 
Education artictes: 7 



tnslructional loAware reviev^: S 
Type of review: descri|ition and evaluation 
Reviewers: reviews are signed but professional back* 
ground of reviewers is not idenfified 
Education articles: IS 
TRS^onfy 

MoWortd 

instructionat loftware reviews: S Ouly ^epsc^^ber 
only) 

Type of review: descriptive and critical 
Reviewers: staff 
Education art«c(es: ( 

Mefface Age 
Cfriumn: Learning with Micros appeared m 9 i^^iies 



instructionat loftware reviews: t 
Type of review: descriptive anct ./ttical 
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The Cbmputing Teacher 



aivfewtn: ttv(rw» are tlgrwd but profcttiontf back* 
iround of reviewm H not tdmtifwd 

iducition aiticlH: 13 

Colufim: Cdmputer VUctcboird Appeartd in 9 H$Mt 

Inttruclion*! loftwarr fwiewc: 5 
Tvpe of fcview: brief rffKription with t^mt etUkti 
fvtiwiion 
ievie¥i«n: ftaff 
AfPUooly 

ftmofiil Computing 
Imtructional software reviews: 5 
Type of feview: 5 i^KKt rfescripliom 
Rev iewtrs: ftaff 
idwcation articles: 6 

ColutTHi: idbcationx! Ownputing appeared in 2 
kum 

foputar Computing (formerty On Computing) 

Ififiructiona^ software reviews: 5 

Type of review: descriptive and critical evaluation, 
with field4estinf 

Itevnewers: reviews are signed but profestionat back- 
ground of reviewers is not identiTicd 



ADDRESS/SUBSCRIPTION INFORMATION 

ARITHMrriC TtACHER 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 

1906 Association Drive 

Reslon. VA 22091 

%y> dues includes 9 issues^ar 

•YT£ 

70 Main St. 

Peterborough, NH 0M5B 
)19l6r IJissues^ar 

CLASSROOM COMf^ER NEWS 
Box 266 

Cambridge, MA 02136 

'If 2 for 6 issues/year ^ !,|- ■ 

ItoMlVTt 
•OXS406 

Creensboro, NC 27403 
f20for 12 issues/year 

CKCATIVE COMPUTING 

MorrMown. N| 07690 
$15 for 12 iMuef/year 

CUE NEWSLETTER 

c/o Don McKell 

Independence High School 

1776 Education Park Orive 

San lose. CA 95133 

16 dues includes 6 issues/year 



DVORAK'S SOnWARE REVIEW 
704 Solano Ave. 
Albany, CA 94706 
$5 for 9 istues/year 

EDUCATIONAL COMPUTCR 
BoK S35 

Cupertino, CA 95015 
$12 for 6 iisuei^r 

EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 
140 Sylvan Ave. 
tngle«vood C 'i%. N| 07632 
$49 for 12 issuesiVear 

60 MICROCOMPUTING 
60 Pine St. 

Peterborough, NH 03456 
$16 for 12 issues/year 

ELEaRONIC EDUCATION 
Suite 220 

1311 Executive Center Drive 
Tallahassee, PL 32301 
SlOfor lOttsues/year 

ELEaRONIC LEARNING 
902 Sylvan Ave. 
Eng)e«vood Qiffs, NJ 07632 
$17for Sissues/ycar 

EPIE REPORT f9&-99M 
Epie Institute 
Bo. 620 

Stony Brook. NY 11790 
$25 for tb^ atnik issue 

INrOWORLD 

375 Cochituate road. Box BeO 
Pramingham, MA 01701 
$25 for SI fssues/year 

INTERFACE ACE 
16704 f>torquardt Ave. 
Cerrrtos, CA 90701 
$16 for 12 tasues/year 

nklRNAL OF COUR3^aVe review 
Vol. 1. 

The foundation for the Advancement of Computer- 
aided Ediwation 
(formerly the Apple Foundation) 
BOK 26426 
San jose, CA 95159 
$6.95 for this single issue 
falso available ht $5.95 from compwir' stores) 

KILOBAUD MICROCOMPUTING 
BO Pine St. 

^Merborough, NH 03456 
$25 for 12 issues/year 
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Ihe CDinpiriint Tuchtr 



fcbniary 1983 



MACUIOURNAL 

Mtdi^iin AuociMion for Computer Uim in Uimirv 

Wayne County ISO 

USOOVnBornltd. 

Wiyne.M(48IM 

$5 dun Includei this •mwit teue of revtewi 

MATHIMATICS TEACHER 

Nittonal SounctI of Ttt«cher» of Mtthemattcs 

1906Ai$oOMion Drive 

IteftofvVA 32091 

S30 due* Inekidei 9 iuuei^car 

MIOtOCOMPUrEltS IN EDUCATION 
Queue 

SChtpel HS\ Drive 
r«ifliekl.a06413 
124 for 13 iHun^ear 

MlCHaSCOPE 
JEM Reicarth 

Oiscawry ftirk 
UntvenHyofVictorta 
'Im \T0O 

Victoria. tC V8W 2Y2 Cknida 
$10 lor 12 iisues/|rear 

MfCROSIFT 

Nofthtwsi RMional Educational Laboraiwy 
300S.W. ShrthAve. 
Portland. OR 97204 
(price not yet available) 

ON COMPUTING 
<wc Popular Computing) 

PEELINGS II 
94S9roolt Circle 

u» Crucci. NM eeooi 

lis for 6 iHuei/Vear 

PERSONAl COMPUTING 
SO Estex St. 

Roclielle Pirtt, N|,€7«U/ 
Il6fert2kuie(^^/" ' 

PIPELINE 
Conduit 

Untvenity of Iowa 
lox J80 

Iowa Oly. lA S2244 
IISferSiHuet^ear 

POPULAR COMPUTING 
90 Main St. 

fttefborough. NH 0)450 
|e.SOfer t21iMieft/year 

PURSErs MAGAZINE 
Ron 466 

El Dorado. CA9S63) 
$12 for 4 iHuet^ar 



SCHOOL MtCROWARE REVIEWS 
Summer 1961 
Dresden AtiociBle» 
•ok 246 

Dfttdert; Maine 04)42 
UOferthis tingle teue 

SOnWARE REVIEW 
Microform Review 
S20 Rivenide Ave. 
Weitpoit. Cr 06000 
$38for 21iiuei/VMr 

THE COMPUTING TEACHER 

Dept. of Computer and Information ScieiKe 

Itaivenity of Oregon 

Eugene, OR 9740) 

IM.SOforOiuees/Vcor 



oniing 'attrition 



Microcompuier ConlertDoe 
Moving Mtcrooompotcrt into 
thf MttttttrauD of EdueoUon 

Tht Uirfmtty flf Vietaria 
Vietcrit, BHtisb CMumbli VfiW m 
Uity 6. Tgiftd 8^1982 

Movthg Micfpcmputm teto tkw Matft 
ttrvom of £dueation irtll bt u oppor- 
tualty lor botb o fenul tad m Infonnal 

•Mti uoMg tducitort. Tht VMjor locus 
of Ubt coikmvkOi «ID bt Ubt fnMip*^ 
tht nkkroeoopoUr into tht MUblUhed 
cwflciduni In Ubt dasKoou, said iirto Ubt 
■dmlnlMittt vt oCGoM ol adiool diit^^ 

Tbt mfamet It dttigntd to provide 
•ducaUvt with iDfonniUon rtgmrdmg 
ipplteitloiii that havrbMn triMl and 
twttd In tdk^ A «m 
dkttiHt workihom* 
•tntotloiit bavt Mil lutiiiwL 

Tht OMieapCtial jtuiidi of tht con- 

I effBfttlnm 
t. Adrotniatnttve applieot 
.Cour 
tion 



3 



if: 

i 



itivt anplicatfoni 
Opuratiim dtvtHfmtnl iod 



4. PMurt ioyltcttiori of ttchnolocy In 



UnHmlty houfa^ wttl bt mUaUe tt 
nuooiblt lottt. 

For mmt inlormation, «iO tKt bn^ 
virtity ErtOMlott CMimiiot Offict, 
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j 
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SWf»tES OF SUPPORT mTERIAt- 

mrfESJTA BXJCATiaa umwty mmdm 

PRESENTED AT SHRL CONFEREJCE ApRIL '82 
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SAHPLE FROH SUPPORT BOOK FOR 
HECC-EWGIISH VOltWE 1 



nmoDOCiioii 



EngBsh Vohtme 1 wu dvvtloped to tw a diagnostic tool tikd to provide nimdUttion 
for Indivifkial ttudtnts at the eollese teveL Seven progmtnt determine student 
proficiency In Identifyinc parti of speech and give tutorial help as needed. The 
programs have a combined total of 1S4 tanteneest about half of which are 
considerod neas difflcult" and the others "mere difficult^ Sentence difficulty 
li determined by vocabulary or lyntactleal strueniret or boti^i. The e^hth program 
on the dWcette* ]KTERJBCT10NS« Is a demonstration of how a word can be used 
as more than one part of speech. The eonteni of the Bnglish Vohime 1 programs 
may e!so be suitable as supplementary material for s:jcon(kry and middle school 
classes and for adult learners of English as a second language. 

To aid Instructors In aaseasing student progress* English Volume 1 contains an 
option to create a test on the parts of speech, instruetm ^'an control the 
number atid selection of questions and have a paper copy of the . t made with 
a printer that uses an Apple eerial* parallel, or communications card. 



ACKNOWLEDGEMElfTS 

This manual was written by Shirley Keren, MECC. The programs on English 
Volume 1 -vere designed by Wayne Tosh of St Qoud State University, St. CloudT 
Rn,} Jim Fay of Moorhead SUte Onivervlty* Moorhead* MK*f and Kevin Hausmann 
and Linda Borry, MECC. Programming of the dlsicette was bv RusseU Eriekson, 
Lee Jensen* Darren Rieke, and Anders McCarthy* MECC. Frine^al reviewer for 
English Volume 1 was Wayne Tosh, Cloud State University. This module was 
produped by the MECC Iwtnictional Services Division. 
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mOBX TO PEOOmAHS OK DDEZTTS 



OTsnncTiOKS 

• (fofrtm to «(pUin th« um of ftm* eontrelt and tht um of the rffftit 
and itft arm keys to «iter mpontes. (Set nie fn en tottmettonel Setting) 



HOURS 

• diegnoette quiz and review of words used to neme s penon, place, or thins. 



VERBS 

a dtagnoitie quiz and rsview of words used to express eetion or Unidnr in 
t tmtmeai. 



PBOKOUHS 

a dlagnottie quiz and review of words uatd to place of a noun or another 
pronoun. 



ADJECTfVES 

a diagnostic quiz and review of words used to daseribe or modify a noun 
or pronoun. 



ADVEB3S 

a dlagnoetie quiz and rsview of words used to modify e verb, adjective, 
or another adverb. 



PBJEFOSmOMS 

e diagnostic ^uiz and review of words used to begin a phrase which show 
reiationshipo or direction and are related to some other part of the 
sentence. 'v'S? } 

■.rf / 

COMJUMCriDHB 

a diagnostic quiz and raijriew of words used to Join words ur groups-of words. 



a demonstration of words used id express emotion that have no gremmatieal 
fetation to other words in the sentence. 

a hidden option for instmciors *o use as a pretest or post test of stt* ' ^ts 
on the parts of ipeeeh. 




II O U K 8 



IDEiniFTINO A fAMT OF SPKSC^ 



8^«dfle Toplet 

RMdtnc Lfvtlt 
Gndt Ltvtb 



Unguac* Arts 
'nitorlal <dtacnoftie) 

Blchvr Edueatlon (nmtdlal) 



DESCBIFTI>H« 



Thii program bi^ins with t fleflnftim and txampl^s of noura u words OMd to 
namt a ponen, plaet, thing «r idaa. A diagnostic quiz follows. If studant 
parformanea k las than 100 pareant, a raviaw eompriiod of Vas?" and liard" 
tantaneas b prasantad. 



OBJECTIVE.. 



to Idantif; words In a santanca oaad as nouns. 
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II O U N 8 



Tw«lv« Mntttnets In th« NOtNS program an ooniiderBd ^tv dtlfleult" and ten 
ar« eonidtrad *mora difneutt". rHia twtntyHwo stntaneas b«Iew an Ustad In 
tba sequential order in whieh they are stored in the procratn and are grouped 
aoeordlnc to "mtf" or ^lard" &i addition, the listing showa eaeh word In the 
sentence (eohimn l)t how the profrara elassifies oaeh word as a part of speeeh 
(column 3); tad the number of the word raodifled or the ftinetion answered to 
(oDlumn 



Easy 



PWi eeak tiesp water k the 



Fish 

deep 
water 

m 
the 

summer. 



noun 
verb 

edjeettve 
noun 

p'tpositlon 
determiner 



what 
eetton 
modiflfs 4 
what 

lelates 7 to 2 
modifies 7 
what 



Qms 



graeeftil 



edverb 
idfeettve 



Joan cave ss a ba*et for Hie play. 



Joan 
gave 
us 
e 

,ba*et 
for 
the 
play. 



van 

pronoun 

determiner 



preposition 
determiner 
noun 



what 

Knking 
modifies 4 
modifies S 
what 



action 



modiflts S 
what 

lelates I to 
modifies I 
what 
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■ECOBIMKO SHEET 



DATE 



MtstefV AchiOTtd 
T« No 



Nufflbtr of S<nt«ne«8 
to Aehitv Mtstery 



NOUMB 



PBOMOtmS 



AOJHcnvn 



ADVERBS 



PAEPOSmONS 



coNjimcnoNs 



MECC-81 
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DIDZX TO PIOORAMS OM DOKEm 
AMASIfO 

• fwrnto- of ntftMi ttet h«vt • unique Mlution. Utam «re printed out 
00 piper. 

CBOaSWOKD 

a {onerotor of croosword puzzlos from toacher dtttrminod words and eluos. 
PuBZIas are printed on paper. 

mxot 

a fame in 'which the ttudent unscrambles the letters to malce a word. 

SPELL 

a <WU on speQinc a word printed by the eomputer. 

TALK 

a "oonversation" to introduce ehilA-en to the Apple It mlcroeomputer. 

WORD roib 

a generator of word puzzles from a Ust of teacher-determined words. The 
puzzle and its key are printed on paper. 

WORD OAHB 

a ni»« of filUng in blanics with letters and guessing the word from a clue. 



CEOeSWOSD C&BATE 

a teacher aid for ereating the flies of words and deflnitions for 
CROSSWORD and WORD GAME. 

mzUP CREATE 

a teacher aid for creating the fUa of words used in the programs MIXUP» 
SPELL, or WORD FIND. 

SPELL CREATE / 

a teacher aid for creating the flies of words used in the program SPELL. 
MIXUP, or WORD FIND. 

WORD OAHB CREATE 

a teacher aid for creating the fll* of words and deflnitions used in the 
program WORD GAME or CROSSWORD. 



w p fcb TTOKi 9wrr«i\t vwA run 



WOBD OAHB 



A "HAMGHAM" QAME WnB WORDtt 



8p«eifle Topiet 
Typt: 
RMding Ltvtb 
Gradt Ltvtb 



Langutft and liogie 
Eduettional Gtmt 
t (Pry) 
S - 6 



DBSCEIPTIOM^ 



WORD GAME fi « gutssin; i^m% In wMeh ttudints tUi, In dashes with Ittttrs 
to maJct t ptrtlcultr word. Bints to tht word art tht munbtr of dashts and 
an teeompanying elut. 



OBJECTIVES^ 



X. 
2. 
3. 



To aasoelatt words u eorapotlt«s of Ittttn 
To Inftr words from dtflnitlons 
To makt logical futVMS 



ERIC 
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•HlULKV IClfUN 



••10 •».'*A»<M* JI«*vB 
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VOID QAMB 



BACKOBOOND MVOBMAtlOK^ 

lists for WORD CAMS art mtcrtd and itorad on ni«s vtSji^ V:m WORD GAME 
CREATE or CROSSWORD CREATE prognms on MECC g!?nionUry Volumo 2 
dUkottt. 

When oonAmitod.with tteb proUom tho studont sms only • *«rt« of dish«$ and 
n «Iu«. Tho studont ehootos o Utttr. If tho Utttr It in the word, t duh is 
ropUeod by o lottw. Tho Utt of romalnfnc Uttor ohofe^ Is thon shown. If o 
Utttr is fuossod that Is not tn tho word, tho rosponso INCORRECT, TRY AOAIH 
Is pros«itod and that latter Is romovod from tho Utt of potsfUo ehofeat. 

If ttudantt know tho word or want to tako a pion, tho ontlro word ean bo typad 
in ot ono ttido, ttneo tho eomputor rjudrat" tho ontwtr only after the Return Key 
la preosod. Thii feature ta partleularly uteful when definittor^ are made an 
Important part of WORD GAME* 



SO 
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VOID GAMS 



ktoE VH AN WaTBOCnOli^Ui SffTXIIKC 
Prtptfttlcp 

tr ttudtnto arc not familiar with tha "hanffnan" gama« play a faw roun^ 
on tha Uaekboard or uaa an ovarhaad projactor. A ttmpUfiad vanlon of 
hangman eaUa for writlnc ^t^^ on P«P«r> ona for aaeh lattar. DIvlda 
tha etaas In tnma of two or mora with ona porion on aaeh taam aetin^ 
as "All Kn^ wing Word." "All Knowing Wor^ aays «No" if a lattar doos 
not appoar tn tha guass word, and fma in tha dathaa ai eorraet lattars 
art guaasad. Erron mada tty "A21 Knowing Word" ara eom^eationi which 
add iatisfaotion to playing with tha aemputv. 

Uta tha oodaahatt for CROSSWORD and WORD (SAME CREATE to Ust 
wordi to b« antvad in tha oonputar. 



U«tng Tha Program 

WORD GAME can ba uaad on a variaty of Itvali tn tha classroom. It is 
usaftil «■ an anriehmant or raerattional activity for studants aftar finishing 
thair anfgnad work. It ean also ba uad u a daviea to visualixa for 
kindargartanara and first gradars thfit wnrdi ara mada up of lattars, and 
for tha tnttfmadtata gradas, that tha lattars gr^ tn spaeifiad ways to 
eonposa tha word. 

Anothar laval of skill ean ba approaehad using WORD GAME by focusing 
on tha daflnitions or sat of facts a taaehar irishas to amphaslza for a 
particular sjblaet-gatting tha word correct tn thaaa tnstaneas sarvaa as 
a varifiv that tha student hu mada tha right assodation with tha added 
aiiurwice that the word is oorreetly sp^ad. A geography lesson, for 
•xampte, might use '^learly always warm, wet, and green" for * dwcription 
with riungte" the hangman word* Or, social sdence mlgh: use "the study 
of cultures" for the definition with "anthropology" tha hangman word. 

Tha expanded example which follows uses e language arts appUcetion to 
demonstrate steps tn designing e computer lesson buat arour.u e phrtieula? 
concept using WORD GAME. 

I. A fifth grade English or reading teacher workfng on consonant 
digraphs with a dass devd^ sets of words to reiiiforee ch 
wh th sh ph. 



SI 

1^0 



*3 



worn 



0 A II 1 



3. UftinC th» wori9.^t from tiM WOlU) GAME CEEJ^tS procrtn on 
Btmw ttfT Velum* 2 dbkctte, tte rordi and «Ium «r« «nt«r«d tn 
t rue lor UM witn ite WORD GAME profrwD (Sot Samplo Rum 
for WOiaoOAHEJ 

3. Studtnti work individually on tho oomputor tango. A vorkBhtot it 
dtfignod for ftudonti to um oonourrttitt? with tho programt or to 
bo i^von u a toparato aetivity for rovtow. CA sampit vrorlohoat 
for WORD GAME uiat oontoxt and phonic Otuaa to rtviow tho 
oonfonant ^rapho taught tn tho oomputar tavon.) 



yofloir-up 

1. Bavo studinta proparo tho ouias for a sot of wordi. This ii an 
axeoUant uiing-tho-dlctionary or roaoareh projoet* 

2. Uao WORD GAME ai an on-golnff etanroom or aztra erodtt aetivity. 
For axamplo, a Ust of nomas or plaeos **ln tho nows" ean b* put in 
tho filo of words and rttainod or ohangod ovor a four-wook poriod* 
Currant ovonts u thoy occur ein b* antorod tn tho program as 
oluos. individual students or teams asitgnod to track the program 
can give a weekly or monthly eempilation. 
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EBdi aUMtnf fi«rd bcgim wltb a 
ooMonaot dlfr«pht 

4b pit i9i wk OF th* 

Write In tilt misiUif word and um 
tiM dietiomry to ohaek your spaUlaf. 



A pieturo intdt wltJi a 9$m^t% is a 



tiM btar f aU down an op«i nina 



3. Rain, Ugtitmii;; or 



4. To earva In ttona yoc noad a 



Tha sad Uttla boy seidd only 



If you don't Ulca t^s progran, turn tha 




. <ph) 



. dh) 



;«aans (at off tha laJt . (tJi) 



. (eh) 



. (wh) 



. (eh) 



if ringing. <ph) 



is stuck in a natTcw ehanne:. (sh) 



Tkis <tog*s hair is fuU of 



XO. To 



(th) 

a ptte« of wood you natd a kni/». 'wn^ | 

^.J 
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SAMPLE FRON SUPPORT BOOK FOR 
HECC -SPE«AL HEEDS VOLUHE 1 



TABLE OP CONTtim 



tatroduetton 

Aeicno«Mg*fiMnu 

DMoription 

Baekground tafMBtticn 

UiM !ii An AttniattoMl Stttinf 

PfOfFUDS 



ChtUmft 


1 




DriU 


« 


diftUmgt 


1 




DriU 


1 


ChaUnft 


1 




DriU 


t 


ChiUnft 


1 




DriU 


3 


Ch«U«f« 


1 




DriU 


4 


OnUtnff* 


1 




OriU 


9 




1 




OrOl 


a 


ChiOwift 


1 




DriU 


T 




1 




DriU 


1 


CiMllmft 


t 




DriU 


f 




t 




DriU 


0 


Challwft 


t 




DriU 


1 


ChalX«)f« 


t 




DriU 


t 




t 




DriU 


3 


ChallMf* 


t 




DriU 


4 


Challmc* 


t 




DriU 


9 


ChallMf* 


t 




DriU 


6 




t 




DriU 


T 


CtltUtDft 


t 




DriU 


1 


ChtUMfft 


t 




DriU 


f 



AppflndliM 

• A* Gtttbif to Know Tour Appte * 

B. WorMnf With tiM Applo 

C* Dtfinltlon of Tms 

D. CMU 

E. Toehnteil Infornctton 

f . MECC batniettoMi StnrtMi 

0* BvAliuitioii SMMt 
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DBSCUPflOII^ 



rt» Scwrial y»<<j§ Volum« l dUktttt oonUliu 20 tptUifV drIUs. fin t drill, t Mnttnea 
with thrte po«siW« tnswi^ra It prttrnttd to th« student. Iliis tOTttnee and pMSlbU 




A bene will aov« ov«r th« miffibcrs 1, 3, uid 3. Studmts should pr«s3 tht fame paddle 
tutton, turn the knob, or touch the keyboard when the box la poattioned over nuffiber 
1. Students who answer the problem correctly win be reinforced with the correct 
answer. If wrong, the eoffiputer will identify the enrect answer outlined. If the fame 
control is net ptugged into the Apple, students would press any key at the appropriate 
time to indicate their reaponae. 

The teacher ciui ehanje the sentences and options by followinff the procedure explained 
in the Background Information. 



1. To tMch atudents primary ipeUlnc words. 

2. ' To (kill phyaieaHy handicapped students on the same words as the rest of 

the elaas is using in SptfUng * Volume 1 diskette. 

3. To provide the teacher with a meana of ehanglnc words and sentences* 
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*7 

BACXOBOtmD WrOlMAIIOK.. 



Th9 Progr>in.Mod<l 

Tb« 8p*ei<d Kfd Volumt 1 distcttt* eonttlns 30 uptUlnK drOl* of 20 questions. Th« 
twtfity dhils tr* dividtd into two Mts* Ch«ll«n(e 1 and ChaUcnc* 2. Each ehilltn(e 
eonsistf of 10 driSs wMeh v lftb«I«d DriU 0 through DrUi t. Etch individual drill 
always contain* tha lama twmty quvftions, but tha questioni ara ^reaanted In a random 
order aaeh time tha student aeeasses the iptelfte drill. AT. drIUf , however, are written 
below the third grade reading lavaL 

A listing of all the sentences and wc^^ds used In each of the drills is provided in the 
Program section of this support boeklat. 

Taaehars can locallxa tha drills by replacing the ezljtlng frames with their own. To 
do thin 



When tha computer asia WOOLD TOU UK? IHSTRnCTIONS? 
fiutead of answering TES or RO, the teacher should 
hdd the COMTROL butten down and pr«BS the A key at the same time. 

CONTROL A 



Tha teacher will th«i see a list of options: 

1. SEE ALL THE WORDS TH A DRILL 

2. EDIT OR SEE A QUESnON 

3. QtJIT EOrXlNG 

OPTION 1 - SEE ALL THE WORDS IK A DRILL 

The computer ftnt itla: 

WOULD TOU LIKE TO 

1. LOOK AT A DRILL IH CHALLENGE 1 
3. LOOK AT A DRILL IH CHALLENGE 2 
3. RETURN TO THE FREV10U3 MENU? 

If number 3 is choaen, tha computer wHl return to the three cottons* see all the words 
in the drill, edit or see a question, or quit editing. 

If number 1 or 2 is ehosan, the computer aslo: 

WHICH DRILL WOULD TOU URE TO LOOK AT (ENTER 99 TO QUIT)? 

Hie teacher rttould enter drlU number 0 t ) 9 or a 99 to qalU 
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on Df THl INarTSOCnOlfAL SFnwo— 



Thft Appl« mtoveomputtf can ba uiad v«f7 •ffieiently Sn •dueatton cf htJHJI<j«pp«d 
studMts. T7m of this fpACitl ttelmolosy allows ths sMdant to ftanetion mors 
SAdspeiKf«nt3; than eould 9vm poasibls without ths computer. Tsaehars ar« anoourafed 
to uM this tffakatta a;id ^axparimant** with tho potanilal of ustng ths eot^putar with 
physically handicappod sttidnnts* Tho dislfstta san bo usod two ways: 

1« by tht specialists asignod to work with th« handteapo«d students. 

3. by tha racular elsBsroom toachars who have studonts mainstraanad Into 
thalr cdasarooms. 

physically handteappod studants havo sueeassftiUy w«d tho askatta with U^tlo aMbtsneo. 
NorniaUy, a» acilstant would hava tc insart tho dtskwtta in th<> driva and turn en tiia 
eemputor. If tho handleappod students h«va tho inot.tr skUls to cp«r»tt tho (amc 
poddla or touch tho kayboard, thay con procood on lhaif 9wn. It is sug^ttitad thftt 
tha teaehar or aaststant work with them tho nrst several ttnias at the computer. 

Whei ttkis diskette Is usod with Spelling Volume 1 tho physically handicapped stude is 
can be receivinff the same Imtmction w tha other students. The two dtskettas Spelling 
Volume 1 and Spodal Ho«ds Volume I use the same set of words, but on the spelling 
VoKume I' diskette, srudcnts «u&t type Cte number of ihe correct answer and th«t type 
the word 
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CAALLBNGX 1 
DBILL i 



3. 
S. 
4. 
ft. 
«• 
T- 
8. 

10. 

u. 

13. 
IS. 
14. 
25. 
16. 
IT. 
IS. 
It. 

to. 



Did you «at 
vriU 



of your supper? 



B« told m 



•t 5 oModc 
te do. 



You can put your beoloi _ 
I would UICi to do It. 



Jofm wmt to tht ^ _ 
Ti» fttftod I«ft aighi. 



of tht 3jn«. 



Whmi 



FIMM give 

What 

Wimi 



you fo to ttM ftore? 
th« mossagt. 



you do with my pan? 
John b« hem«? 



Mary »id that wo gava har too 

TT.t raliod Mi hand. 

Thay *n alrpJaiifc 

WU and Mark hava _ to tho fair. 

TTity 



Two piua 
Whan can 



tha long way hema. 
nakaa itx. 
_ ta« tha pletura? 

won tha race? 



can you toll na _ 
I ' I oould go to tha atreua 



"awr "all" "owl" 
"aat" "at" "ata" 
•what" "what" "wat" 
"wry" '% way* "jway" 
"tria" "tri" "try" 
"haad" ^had" ^ds" 
"rlan" ^raln" "Yoin" 
"eood" '^oud" "eculd" 
'HteJO" "tham" "tham" 
■Slid" ■tfaed" "dad" 
"wair -wUa" "will" 
"mutdif "mueh" "nuah" 
^ouy" 1»oy" "boye" 
'tawa" Iww" '*uw" 
••ban" "Wn" "been" 
"took" "touk" "tok" 
"for" "four" "fora" 
"a;a" T "i" 
"who" "woo" Ikw** 
"waaah" "wiah" "wich" 
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SWPU SUPPORT tOOK FOR 
mCC 'ELEHEWTARY VOLUME 6 



TOT AOS0B 



CAHOBDIG tVB VOTAGEDB mGEWAT 



8p*eine Topie: 
Grtdc Uvtli 



Rlrtory of tlM fur trad* In North Amtriea 
SimuUtion 
4 (Spaeht) 
4 - « 



OBSCBlPtlOll— 



Thil procrtrn slmuUtes w^rttnees of the voyaseurs, who trmveled In grtat 
eanoes from Grand Portage on Lake Superior Into the tar trading eountry beyond, 
&triiK the 18th and early 19th centuries. Students decide the <;^tities of 
ppovbionf needed to make the trip, and whether to atop or eecttinue on when 
randomly aimulated events make travel hazardous. The ffoal is to reach the 
destination in as short a time and with as many Airs to trade as possible. 



1. To ttidf the development of the ftir trade by its parts: 

- the influence of geoffraphy 

* the presence of fUr-bearinK antmaJs 

- the human participants 

• the market for ftirt 



2. To study In detail a part of the tar trade through simulating the 
experience of the voyageur 

• by oontrolUng variables (the quantities of goods needed to 
survive a Journey by canoe) 

• by making decisions to affect an outcome 
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•HlULJiY fCtWN 



0T PAUV. MNtSllS 



BMCKQROVKD mPOEafATION. 



This proeTAm tiinuUttes the Mtflr •tgtitMnth eentury tn th« woods of northern 
Minnvaeta, at ft tlm« whon fur trtdlnf was its major tndustry and th« future 
state was ttOl part of the unsettled wilderness. Students play the role of a 
voyageur, * word used by the French Canadians for a worker employed by the 
great fur trading companies to transport fiirs to and from remote outposts* The 
goal of the simulation is to reach the destination (Rainy Lake) tn the shortest 
amount of time with the largest number of fUrs. 

Student voyageurs must loed their eanoe with thirty "pieces" to make the trip. 
Each piece is an 80 pound pack ofi 

- clothes for protection trom the elements 

- gunpowder shot for hunting food and warding off enemies 

- wine to refresh the men and to keep them i ; good spirits and 
working herd 

- flour and sugar for food, like bannock, a kind of flatbread cooked 
over a eampfire 

- tobacco for smoking when the men relax 

- trading goods — Many items were used for trade including tobacco, 
Uquor, ataples, guns, ammunition, kettles, needles, axes and beadj. 
In exchange, the Indians gave skins of bear, beaver, buffalo, fox, 
mink, wolf and other animals. 

- pemmiean— e Cree Indian word for a eoncentrated food consisting 
of thin strips of lean buffalo or venison which was dried In the sun, 
pounded fine, and shaped into small blocks about 3 or 4 inches 
square. Sometimes raisins or other fhiits were added. 

Students must ehocee trom the above categories to total 30 pieces. If thev 
choose to carry too few or too many, the computer tells them to renter their 
responses. 

The simulation begins at Grand Portage on Lake Superior. "The Great Carrying 
Place" was where voyageurs coming in ft^m points East and West gathered in 
early summer to load and unload their eargoes of fiir, and repair and restock 
their canoes before setting back out to lonely winter posts. 



Chotett stiKStnts mutt raskt alone tht orty are based en tutut raports the 
eoinputer fives tham, weh at 



Pay 4 
Outarde Portage 
Statut Report 

Clothai 1.0 

Gunpowder/thot 4.0 

Wine 4.4 

Flour/tugar 5.0 

Tobacco 4.4 

Trading Goods S.O 

Pammiean 4J 

Total m2 



- canoe it in 100% good condition 
* laorala It 100% of poatlblt 

- you have 48 An 



The eoinputer dellvars the contequeneec of ttudent ehoieea. Some of the possible 
outcomes are 

- canoe it swamped and pieces are lost 

- low morale causes everyone to quit 

- dothes are lost and death occurs through crpoaure 

Locations along the route are 

Grand Portage 

Partridge Portage 

Outarde Portafe 

Moose Portage 

New Grand Portage 

Height of %and Portage 

Gunflint Lake 

Marabou-Knife Lake 

Lac la Croix near Mai Island 

Rainy Lake 

The map eo the following page Is based on a portion of a voyageur route from 
Grand' Ponage to Lake Winnipeg which bagan on Saturday, July 19. 1800.. 
(Alexander Banry. Chapter n, Travels and Adventures (ed) S. Bain, Toronto, 1901.) 
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VOTAGBVB 



OBX Df AN INSTEUCnONAI* SETTING-. 



*rhc Mrly history of Buropews on this 'Continent eumot b« understood unless it 
is r«Ut«d to tlw habits of ths buver «nd the quality of Its fur.** 

John Pufcsr, The World for a Markefelace 

Vse tha statement as a challenge for students. Let Information gathering over 
several days ^rove or disprove the Importance of the beaver to the development 
of North Amarlea. 



LESSON PLAN 



OAT 1-3 Have students form six study groups to correspond to the six study guide 
sheets provided with VOYAGEUR: 

Beavers Rivers and Lakes Canoes 

Voyageurs Indian People Pur Trading Companies 

Uiitng textbooks, libraries, historical societies, and museums for source 
material, direct groups to gather as much information as they can to 
answer tfie questions on the study guide. Groups can work as a taam or 
assign their individual members specific questions. Stress the Information 
gathering aspect, that the study guide questions are e fremework to build 
firora. onformetlon students gather can be written or tape recorded, and 
accompanied by photographs, sketches, artifacts, and sUdes for oral 
presentation on Dey 9.) 



DAT 3 Meet with groups individually to assess their progress and facilitate their 
methods for gathering tnformetion and presenting it before the class. 



DAT 4 Break the Information gathering activities with a variety of related art 
proieetsi 

Rivers and Lakes Provide students with one of the following: e continuous roU 

of wide papAr or sheets of tacked together newsprint to 
stretch ecroes the front of the classroom or an adjoining 
corridor. Aided by mepe and their research, have students 
sketch In rivers and lakes. Enthusiastic approximations are 
more Important than accuracy. (Place names should be 
carefully printed *Rlvers and Lakes'* students can tape or 
pin the nemes Into place during their praaentatlon.) 

Beavers - Provide *'Beaver3*' with coat hangers, newspapers, flouf, water. 

and paints and set them to work on e life size paper maehe 
beaver. 
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Indlaji Ptople • 



With orayoM or paint, bits of tnd tertps of doth, 
htv« tht group make papar bif puppttt natehinr thair 
Individual eotieaptionB of a voy«(tur. 

Add baadi and faathan to tha Itams provtdad tha 
Vo/ag*urs, and hava aaeh namber of thlt group maka 
a papar bng puppat to indrida aoma aptdal 
ttharaetaristle of Indian 



Rava ftiidantt woric from pfeturea and what th«y havt 
laarn^ about canoe btzilding to make individual etnoaa. 
Provide <tripa of firm oardboard, brown peper, |^e, 
painta. 

Trading Companins - Provide atudents with the tame baaie Itamj given the 

Voyageura-but more eholee tcapa of fabric and bits 
of laea. Have them eonatruet peper bag puppets to 
represent some of the giants of the fUr-trade-John 
Jacob Astor, Pierre Gaultlar da la Varendrye, Banry 
Slblay. 



DAT $ Begin oral preMntatlons based on study guidai and art projects, 

DAT 8 ITsa the VOTAGEUR program to bring aU the Information gathering 
together. Study guides, art projects, and ^eMntatlona have imphasiased 
various human and material oomponents which made up th« fUr tradit 
overall. With the computer program the focus Is on a particular route, 
specific stopping points, and the decisions which must be made alcT>^ the 
way. (See Background Information.) 



Hold a Man against Nature contest with members of th» eliss forming 
two teams. 



Team A plays the role of the voyageur. 

jSoal to reach Rainy Laka in the Saast number of days. 

to bring in the greataat number of pelts 

Team A begins the simulation and ehooaes the numboe of pieces based on 
what studants have learned. 



Team B alternates turns on the computer with Team A and takes whatever 
point of view oDuld be best for the baavar. 

Ooal have voyageurs fall to reach Rainy L^e or take greatest 
~— number of days 

bring in least number of pelu 
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Award points « fUlowsi 



TaainA Ttm B 

FMcb fotl 100 ptt. rau to nseh |oal 100 pts. 

•ftcH potlt 10 pts. oaeh daky lo pts. 

Msh **lnieeflM" 10 pta. aaeh "failura" 10 pts. 

DUeutt th« finulatlon with students. Which faaturaa of tht simulation 
saaread moat real or unraal? Why or why nott 



U Print the Indla?^ nareas of places, lakes, and rivars on Individual 
cards and put in a boi for stuiants to draw fron. Have them write 
a poem or stor^ on sounds and pictures suggested by their word. 

3. Have students write for tdstorleal and current material to offices 
of Parks Canada: Churchhfll, Manitoba for the Hudson Bey area; 
Montreal, Quebec far the St Lawrence Btver. 

3* Irquire about a copy of the movie. Centennial through your local 
library (The character of Alocander Mackenzie In the film was an 
actual fUr trapper and traderj 

4* Suggest students read about twentieth century eano', traveL A 
good place to start is with the eceount of a famous journalist- 
newscaster, Eric Sevaried. WNen he graduated from hiSgh school In 
1930, the euthor made a 2,250 mOa trip from Minneapolis to Hudson 
Bay by canoe. Sevaried, Erie. Canoeing with the Cree. 



Sources 

The Minnesota Hiatorieal Society, goo Cedar Street, St Paul. MK 55101. 
(A free catalog lists publications, documentary films and slides.) 

Henry, Alexander. Tra veto and Adventiges (ed) S. Bain, Toronto, 1901 
* (primary sourci*. Chapter n traces the weter route tnm prand Portage 
to Lake Winnipeg,.) 

Parker, John. The World For A Marketplaeet Chapter V. Published by 
the Associates of the Jemes Pord Bell Library, MirifteapoUs 1978. Printed 
by North Cantral Publishing Company, St Paul, KN. 
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Nam* 



" V0TA6BVE 

STUDT 6Un>B «1 



Tim Bmv«f 



TiM word *%«tv«r** m 



2. D«serlb« th« typM of ftir 
tho b«tv«F hat: 



Drmw « botvoF 



3< What fM tiM homo of tho bMvor eaUod?. 
4. What cro b«av« tiomoo mada ofT 



5. How an tha boraoa buflt? 



6. Whart do baavars buOd ttiair tioniio? 



Man's uaa of the Baavw 



7. Satvar ftir wai very valuatda in Europe and in Amartea, partieulaily so bafora 
the 20th eantury. Why was tha tut vaiuaUa? What was It usad for? 



M£CC-«0 
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YOTAQ gQK 
AMSWEH SHEET 



Study Guide Amwtrs tnd SuppItrotnUl 
biformttion for Ttaehen 



Study Ouidt #1 

1. (Littral) 'trcwn w«t«r nlmtr 

S. Short uAdereoat hairs of wool uied In ftlt mtkii^ long outtr coat gutid hairs. 
Pur prizad for its warmth and lightweight 

3. Den in bank along a stream, or lodge in pond or laltes; both with underwater 
tunnels. 

4-6. ' Beaver gather and heap atletcs, stones, brush, and mud on pond bottom to height 
of j*g feet above the water. Large chambers are hollowed out for steeping and 
amoothed for feeding and groominf areas. Hud and sticks are oontlnuaU added 
to outside for strength. A "ehimney" is left at top for ventOatlon. 

7* see 2 

1*4. Traps with bait were set for the beaver, who wore easy to catch because they 
stayed dose to their easily found homes. Beaver were killed by the Indians at 
first for their own uee with simple weapons, and later trapped for trade. As 
the trede grew, Europeans, notably the French, trapped ftirs to supply a flourishing 
market 

10. Today state !»W8 vary. In Minnesota, only residents can trsp beaver-lO per year. 
14,000 were trapped te 1974. 

Study Guide 12 
1* T^valcr 

3. Ho* Hoet were French Canadians and spoke French. 

3. Transported fiirs tn large canoes down the watsrways f^om the fur country to 
the trading companies* 

4. Cblorftilly. Usually a long sleeved shirt and loose pants, a sash around each 
knee. When padding, wore a breechdoth and maybe deerskiR leggings for 

S'otection on portages. In winter, a warm hooded coat made from a blanket, 
nder a red stocking cap, black hair hung shoulder length. 

5. The '^ilc-eaterS" were beginner voyageurs who took trade goods from Montresl 
down to eschange posts In early summer and fUrs back to MontreaL ^ 
■Vinterenr were men* sxperieneed men who ipent wteters at Interior posts and 
eschanged trade goods for Indian tm. 

7. Many varied ,um»-eloth, beads, needles and threed, smsll mirrors, bracelets, 
guns, kettles, steel trape, Inivss, axes. 
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ATTACHHENT J 



SELECTED COMMENTS 



Conference sessions 

Enjoyed all tessfons. Atmosphere was relaxed yet prcsentattons were 
cffccttvt and altowed for destred audience participation. 

Al Bork was great i$ reactor. Hts points were well taken and clearly 
defined. As English i«achers we shoutd teave the progranming to expert 
progranmrS and find out what innovative ideas the computer can perform. 

Given the very different degrees of expertise the audience shared, I think 
you should be quite f»!eased that everyone (that I know, anyway) left 
the conference fee!!ng she had learned a great deaU that she was now 
^'oa top** of current developments^ that she now knew who to contact for 
further Information. 

Though all of the presentations were valuable and interesting^ I found 
Hugh Burns' and Stephen Harcus' presentations to be of the greatest 
interest to me. 

Provided a good overview of the field, combined with Some exciting specific 
examples. Since my own interest is the use of word processors in teaching 
composition, I would have appreciated a Httte more on this particular 
topic. All In all, however, the conferent:e was extremely inforfiidtive--d 
rarity, I fear, {n the usual case of the academic conference! 

1 came with a very guarded opinion of the value of CAt in composition, 
t am now convinced that, property used, the computer will be a uf.eful 
tool for language arts teachers. 

1*1) be writing for it least two more months- 1 brought back lots of 
ideas. Bork is Just what we needed. Shostak knows the field so well. 



Conference arrangements 

The site was tdea1-*large enough to have differences and generate a range 
of ideas, and small enough for Individuals to feel a part of It, ask 
questions, meet people, etc. 

Atl was well conceived and arranged^-^a model of efficiency and effectiveness 

The schedule was weti thought out, with consideration for balance and with 
needed breaks buitt In, an aspect frequent )y overlooked. 

Excellent arr4»ngements . . It's probably the first conference Mve 
attended where things moved! 
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I grMtly appreciated the pace of the conference. Not over*croMcled with 

Mistons. Enough time during breaks and lunch to talk with people. 

Small enough to meet everyone. Broad range of approaches to CA I /compos! t ion. 



Other comments and suggestions 

Please ptace me on the maUtng ]\%t. I would be Interested In other 
con ferences. 

I was extremely impressed with my first SURL experience. I wttl keep my 
eyes open for future announcements^ 

Have fo1low*up conferences periodically to keep us apprised of new 
developments. 

Have another one! 
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-ArTACHNENT 



^^'ff MPyrgRS IN coMpqsmoN instr uctio n -^t-. - 



. ' It SWRL Edocfttional Research tnd Devctopment 



— " Bdtte* l» J o«pfc I jswter 



Campuier-misted CamposUion Instruction: The State of the Art 
Robert Sbosuk (Florida ImercatioDiI UiUvenity) 

Compttter-assi^ed PrewrUtig ActivUits: Harmonies for Invention 
.. Hugh Bunu (United States Air Force Academy) 

Ompttters and the Contpos^g Proem: An Examination of Qmput^-Writtr 
interaction 

Eari Woodruff (The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education) 

Cdurseware Seieetitm 
Ann Laibrop ^an Mateo County Educational Resources Center) 

Courseware Demonstrations 
Kfidiad Southwell (York College, City University of New York) 
Stephen Marcus (University of California at SanU Barbara) 
Irene and Owen Thomas QOTA, Laguna Beach, CiliforrJa) 
Sbirley Keran (Minnesota Educational Computing Consortium) 

Evahiatfyfg Textual Pxtponses 
Joseph Liwlor (SWRL Educational Research and Development) 

Reactions 

Alfred Bork (Univernty of California at Irvine) 



AvaOaMeflM 
SWRL Edtcatloial Ronrcfc and Dwdo^Bcat 
4665 LampMB Avmbc 
Lm AUmHm, CA 99720 



Please send me copies of Computers In Compojttion instruction at $4.00 each. 

fiodosed is a dieck/tnoney order (no purdiase (M-ders, please) for S ^ payable to 

**SWRL." C^forma residents please add 6% sites tax (24c). 
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CONFERENCE PRACTICAL WRtTtNG 
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A Research-Practice Conferencr 

Sponsored by 

5WRL Educational Research and Development 
Los Alamitos, California 



Friday. October I5* 1^8^ 
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CONFERENCE ON PRACTICkI WRiTiNG 
SUMMARY 

As a result of recent advances in composition research* educators 
have begun to recognize the nerj for re-examining and* where necessary, 
reorganizing wrttirjg curricula. The focal-point of rece:it research and* 
thus* of curriculum change* has been the writing process. While the 
shift in interest from product to process is* in itself* a welcome and 
much needed change* some topics of concern to educators and the general 
puolic remain virtually unexamined. One such topic is the transfer- 
ability of academic wr 1 1 in^ sk i 1 1 s to 'Vea I -wor Id" wr i t i ng s i tuat ions. 
Many people want to know if school -or iented writing prepares students 
for ihe writing they will do in their later rotes as employed adults* 

Consonant with this interest in job-related writing is the recent 
(albeit late) recognition that "literacy" is not synonomous with 
"reading*" The ability to read connected prose does not guarantee the 
ability to w/rte connected prose* As expanding technologies employ 
greater numbers of service personnel* it has become apparent that many 
otherwise qualified workers are unable to communicate effectively in 
writing* Some major coiTq)anjes are undertaking their own "re-schooling" 
programs to teach relevant composition skills* 

RecognJ2ing the contiguity of problems pertaining to job*related 
writing anc literacy in writing, SWRL planned a one-day conference that 
would focus on research and educational applications in these areas. 

Part icipants 

Four speakers^ all cf whom have made significant contributions in 
areas related to practical writing* were invited to make formal 



presentations at the conference. A fifth speaker, notable for his work 
in youth employment^ was invited to make the opening address. (See 
Attachment A for background information on the speakers.) 

Registration flyers (Attachment B) were mailed to interested 
educators^ and a conference announcement was published in u number of 
professional Journals (see Attachment C for two such announcements). 
Thirty-three people registered for the conference: each paid a nominal 
fee to help cover confer^'^ncj expenses^ including lunch^ refreshments, 
and copies of the proceedings. Conference regi<;trants included 
representatives from the university, community college^ adult school, 
and secondary school levels^ and one participant from the publishing 
Industry (see Attachment D for a list of institutions represented). 
SUftL con^osttion staff and other SUftL personnel interested in 
literacy-related research also actended the conference. 

Agenda (see Attachment E) 

On the evening before the conference, SWAL composition staff met 
the speakers for dinner. This meeting allowea speakers and staff to get 
acquainted and to make final arrangements for t!.e conference. 

The conference began with welcoming remarks by Richard Schutz^ 
Executive Director of SURL. 

Mahlon Puryear^ Executive President of the Orange County Urban 
League, then delivered the opening address^ speaking on the topic 
"Youth^ Jobs^ and Literacy.'* Puryear stressed the importance of 
cofprnunlcation between educators and employers^ and called for an 
Increased commitment to literacy education on the part of teachers. 
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Ir nhe first format presentation^ Ruth Mitchell (UCLa) spoke on 
•'Negative Entropy at Work: A Theory of Practical Writing.'* Mitchell 
stressed the need for a new^ '*pract icaP' writing model to replace the 
formal » "academic'* model that is commonly taught in schools, According 
to Mitchell^ functional report^wr i t i ng should be reader-oriented^ with 
conclusions first and background last. Host report-writing^ she points 
out^ proceeds from background to conclusions. 

Evelyn Jacob (George Mason University and the Center for Applied 
Linguistics) then discussed "Research on Practical Writing in Business 
and industry." A major portion of her report was devohed to the results 
of her ethnographic study at a milk-producing p!ant in Baltimore^ 
Maryland. 

Another researcher^ Larry Mikulecky (Indiana University 
Bloomington)^ discussed two of his recent studies of job'I iteracy. 
Speaking on "functional Writing in the Workplace/' Mikjlecky also 
described a project in which unemployed^ underprepared adults were 
successfully prepared for en^loyment as word-processor operators. 

The final speaker was Ger*,rude Meyers (Northeastern Illinois 
University), Meyers' presentation^ "Wr i tten Langu^ge^ An Essential 
Conununicat :on Sk i 1 1 for the Competent Adul t-'-A Cu rr iculum Model /' 
focused on a training program trr * she and others designed for a private 
business college. The program provides instruction in Job-oriented 
writing for high school graduates with poor writing skills. 

Post-conference Activities 

After the conference^ questionnaires were mailed to all 
participants^ asking them to comment on the conference sessions and 
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ar rcigements and to provide other comnients or suggestions, R^spon^es 
indicated that the majority of participants found the conference 
professionally beneficial and were pleased with the format and 
arrangements {see Attachment P for a mare detaiU^d report of responses). 

All of the papers p'^esented at the conference^ as well as the 
opening address^ are currently being edited for publication in the 
conference proceedings. This publication^ Research and Instruction in 
Practical Uritin9 > will t^e distributed to a') conference registrants and 
Speakers. Complimentary copies will be sent to NIE» to selected journal 
editors^ and to various individuals and organizations Interested In 
practical writing* Copies of the book wilt also be madf$ available for 
purchase at SWRL*^ cost. 
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ATTACHMENT A 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

EVELYN JACOB U an Assistant Professor of Education at George Mason 
University in Fairfax^ Virginia^ and is also associated wfth the Center 
for Applied Linguistics in Washington^ D.C. She has investigated the 
uses of literacy an^ong industrial workers in the United States and has 
also conducted anthropological field work in Latin America. Dr. Jacob 
has published articles in both education and anthropology^ and has 
presented papers on h^r work at professional meetings in both fields. 



GERTRUDE MEYERS is an Associate Professor of Special Education at 
Northeastern Illinois University in Chicago. Currently involved in 
designing language arts curricula for underprepared adults, Mrs. Meyers 
has an extensive background {n adult and remedial education. She has 
published several articles in educational journals. 



LARRY MIKULECKY is an Associate Professor of Language Education at 
Indiana University in Bloomington. Dr. Mikulecky has corducted research 
on literacy in a variety of job-settinqs and is a consultant to both 
government agencies and private corporations. He ha- authored two books 
and a nun^er of journal articles^ and has frequently made presentations 
to professional organisations. 
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RUTH .MITCHELL is a lecturer in writing at the University of 
Californtat Los Angeles^ and Is also an administrator in the 
university's Office of Academic I nterlnst t tut lOna 1 Programs* She has 
also served as Co^Director of the UCLA Writing Project and as a 
consultant to private industry* Or» Mitchell has published numerous 
articles In professional journals and has made several oresentat tons at 
professional conferences* 

MAHLON PURYEAR fS the Executive President of the Orange County 
(California) Urban League* H^^ive In Urban t.eaque affairs since 1ShO> 
Mr* Puryear Is nationally recOQntzed for his work In job development and 
employment and is a member of '*,he Federal Advisory Council on 
Unemployment Insurance ^or the United States Department of Labor, 
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AIIALHntNl B 

- SWRL EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 



CONFERENCE ON PRACTICAL WRITING 

I 



S\%11L EducatfODil Rcsetrcb tod DcvriopnicBt 
Los Altfflllos, CkUfornli 

Frid$h Ocfofrtf IS, 1M2 



This one-day conference will feature presenutions by the followlno authoffties In the fields of lltemcy 
end precticaT wrltlnQ: 

Bw$tfn Jacob (Center for Applied LtnQulslIcs) 
"Functlonel Writing In Business end Industry* 

Gerfrurfi Meyen (Northeastern tlltnols Unlvefifty) 
'*A Curriculum Model for Prwtlcal Wrttfnd" 

Urr> Mtkvtwckr (Indiana University) 
"Writinfl end Job Uterac/' 

nuth Mfttheff (University of Callfomli, Los Angeles) 
''Practical Writing in Theory end Pijctice** 

The registration fee of $20 Includes coffee and refreshments^ lunch, end e copy of the conference pro- 
ceedings. Registration Is limited to 100 participants, please fill out end return the form below, along wfth 
your<20 registration fee. Payment must accompany the form. Registration deadline Is Octobers, 1dS2. 

We look forward to seeing you In October If you cannot attend tft* conference, please wetch for the 
ennouncement of the conference proceedings, which will be published early next year 



CONFERENCE ON PRACTfCAL WRITING 
October 15, 1982 
Registration Form 



P/#iif print 



Name: | 

I 



Addreas: 

fhona: < > ^ < L 

SchootfOrB^ntiatlon: 



flMsf fMlf ch^kM ^fbh 10 ''SlffML^ m%n tpm e/ttf r^/tl/vtioD fiee te 

Urff Owfff 

$WML S^ycsVotml Jtesaeipi^ eetf Otrelcpmeiit 
4ee5 Umpeen ilteoM 
tof Alamlfoe, CM 99720 
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/"TACHMENT C 



A a>nfdrcnc« on P^ctioa Wnting wSl be hdd cm Ocfober 15, 1962, 
a: Southwest Region^} LiSoratory /or tfiuctUomi Re^eardi md 
Development tn tos AUmi:os, Odifomk, 

RecognixMl luthoritics wiD speak cm: 

• IVactical Writing in Iidustiy 

• IVjctxa] Writing in the Milituy 

• IVjctical Writing Instruction m Sec* 
ondai)* Schools 

• Pirarti^ Writing in Theoi>' and ft»c* 
bee 

For further information, conlirt; Lanj* GCTiiry,SlM?LEduc»' 
HoT^ Research and Development, 4665 Lampoon Avenue^ Iw 
AlamJtos. CA 9072D, (213) 59&^?(£h 



A tonfnncr on delicti Wr^ing wfll 
be Md Oft October 15, at SowiK* 
Rcp'c^* Ubontor) for EdjGttioA- 
at KfM^T^ and DrvrTDpmmi in 
AUiTutots CtLf^ntiA Spulm wQl focus 
ftrt prtnkftf writing iTp ^ditf ny. tbc ftti^ 
tary; prKtic»T wn!tf\j Irtttrvrrion M 
•Conakry ickootk tN*or>' «nd pnctkc 

Conftjwt proctrdirv^t wit! be pub- 
luhc^ and car be ordertd frof*i LBfry 
Ontry. SWRI Edu^aHoTuI Rmirch a;^ 
DrvflopfncAl, i665 L^mpton A^fnuc, 



f AC£ 14/CATTSOl HD^/AUQJCT 11 



BEST COPY m\mii 
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ATTACHMENT D 

Institutions Represented by Conference ftegistrants 



Anahetm Unified School District 
AnaheiTn» CA 

Arizona State University 
Tempe, A2 

Bellflower UnUied 

School District 
Bel If lower, CA 

Brea*01inda High School 
Brea» CA 

California State College 
San Bernardino, CA 

Cattfornia State F^olytechnic 

Unf versi ty 
POfnona, CA 

California Srate Unsversity 
Northridge, CA 

Compton Unified School District 
Compton, CA 

Costa Hesa Htgh School 
Costa Hesa» CA 

rt*l lerton Col lege 
FtillertOn, CA 

Gtnn and Compa^iy 
Lexington, HA 

Hacienda*La Puente Unified 

School District 
La F^uente, CA 

Katel'a Hfgh School 
Anahe»Tn» CA 

Los Angeles Unified 

School District 
Los Angeles, CA 




Loyola Harymotint University 
Los Angeles, CA 

Manhattan Beach City Schools 
Manhattan Beach, CA 

Konterey Peninsula 

Comrminity College 
Monterey, CA 

Patos Verdes Peninsula Unified 

School District 
Rolling HitlSt CA 

Pepperd^ne University 
Hatibu, CA 

Riverside County Department 

of Education 
Riverside, CA 

Saddleback Valley Unified 

School District 
Mission Viejo, CA 

Santa Ana Col lege 
Santa Ana, CA 

Santa Ana Unified School District 
Santa Ana, CA 

Torrance Unified School District 
"""orrance, CA 

University of California 
Irvine, CA 

University of Southern California 
Los An9^1es, CA 

West Covina Unified 

School District 
West Covina, CA 
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ATTACHMENT E 



• 



AGENDA 



8:30 
9:00 

9:15 

9:^5 

10:45 
11:00 



12:00 
»:»5 

2:!5 
2:30 



3:30 



Registration, coffee 

Welcome 

Richard Schut: (SWRL) 

Opening dddress 

"Youth, Jobs, and Literacy'* 

Hahlon Puryear (Orange County Urban League) 

PresentatiOn/DiscussIon 

^^Negative Entropy at work: A Theory of Practical Writing*^ 
Ruth Hitchell (UCU) 

Break 

Presentation/Dlscussion 

"Research on Practical Writing in Business and Industry" 

Evelyn Jacob (George Hason University, Fairfax, VA, and 
Center for Applied L {ngui sti cs , Washington, DC) 

Lunch at SWRL 

Presentat i On/Disc uss ion 

''Functional Writing tn the Workplace*' 

Larry HikuleCky (Indiana University^ BloomingtOn, IN) 

Break 

Presentation/OIscuss ion 

'Vritten Language^ An Essential Communicatton Skill for 
the Competent Adult: A Curriculum Model" 

Gertruoe HeyerS (Northeastern Illinois University, 
Chicago, (L) 

Adjournment 
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ATTACHMENT f 




DATE- November l8, 1982 

TO. Bruce Cronnel I 

/*/. 

FROM Larry Gentry ^' 

iVhJlCT. PARTtCiPANTS' REACTiOKS TO THE CONFERENCE ON PFIACTICAL WRITING, 
OCTOBER 15, 198^ 

Ann HumeSt Joe Lawtor^ Patricia HMazZo 



As a follow-up to the Conference on Practical Writing^ I malted 
evaluation forms to the kers and the conference registrants. The 
majority of those who re^^^nded thought that the conference was quite 
valuable^ wel l^-conceived^ and we I l*organi2ed. The evaluations are 
Summarized below, and sample rommnts are attached. 



Conference sessions (structure, vatue^ high poin'CS, limitailons^ etc.) 

Host respondents (ndic;*ted thJt the sessions were informative and 
valuable. Several people commented on the quality of the speakers; 
Ruth Hitchell and Larry Hikulecky were especially well-received. 
Hitcheirs practical suggestions and concrete examples seemed to go 
over very well^ as did hfkulecky's ability to translate research into 
imp I i cat ions for inst ruct Ion. 

/ few people thought that research was overemphasized; they would have 
liked to have heard ^re about successful classroom programs. The 
truth of the matter Is* of course, that most of the work tr this area 
is still in the research Stage. A major purpose of the conference was 
to stimulate thinking with regard to curriculum development. 



Conference arrangements (facilities^ scheduling, meals, etc.) 

All of the respondents Stemed to be pleased with the conference 
arrangements- The facilities received very positive approval. A few 
people indicated that they would have liked more time for discussion, 
but most thought that the balance between presentation and discussion 
was very satisfactory. Comments regarding food and refreshments were 
pos 1 1 i ve . 



Other comments and suggestions 

A number of participants had attended prior writing conferences at 
SURL and were disappointed to hear that this Muld probably be the 
last of the series. Some Indicated that they hoped we would find 
alternate fundtnfi sources. 
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Bruce Cronnell 
November 18« 1982 
Page 2 



SELECTED C0K>1ENTS 



Conference sessions 

This was one cf the best conferences Pve attended thfs year. I want 
to suggest more ttine for interaction between pr*tsenters and participants, 
but that would have to have been at the expense of the presentations 
and each was quite good. 

Conference speakers were well selected and well qualified for their 
tasks, f especially appreciated Larry MIkulecky and Ruth MltcheU^ 
although the other two speakers had their own valuable and unique 
contributions. The conference was well done and extremely valuable 
to me. 

I thought the meetings were very well organized, \here was sufficient 
content^ but spaced so that It was not overwhelming. For me it was 
very valuable. I think the work being done by Ruth Mitchell is pioneer 
work in practical writing skills at the college level. It was also 
exciting to hear about the linkage of writing to the workplace by both 
Larry Hikutecky and Evelyn Jacob. This is all fairly new* 

The first speaker was Interesting to hear, but he had very little to 
offer the audience. He should not have been invited over the many others 
who have research findings to report. 

hitchelt provided practical suggestions based on sound reasonings. 

MIkulecky was weM*prepared and informative. 

The conference presentations that I observed were very good. 

Conference arrangements 

Excel lent room and refres;n.>ent arrangements. 

Good roon., well equipped. No problems. 

AM of it was fine. 

Excellent 

rine ! 

Start later in the morningl 



Bruc« Cronn«11 
Kovcrhber 18» 1982 
Page 3 



Other coffDertts and suggestions 

Don't stop holding conferences; these are valuab!e> 

The conferertce leaned a bit too much toward the research in the fie1d» 
at the experts^ of current practice* That is* I would have appreciated 
a look at some exemplary practice In the field at several )evels» e*g*» 
high school. Junior college, tech school^ etc. 

It woutd be good If some of the future sessions could provide opportunities 
for conferees to participate in and/or apply techniques presented*-in 
addition to *'inforroation'^givlng*' sessions. 

Overall^ a fine conference. 
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PART It 
STUDIES OF THE LiTERA'^URE 



Introduction 

A. Annotated Bibliography of Literature Studies 

B. "The Composing Process; A Summary of the Research" 

C. "Research on the Composing Process: Methodology, Results, and 
Limitations" (Technical Report No. 78) 

D. "Putting Writing Research into Writing Practice— Easi 'y" (journal 
Article) 




PART II 
STUDIES OF THE LITERATURE 



Introduction 



Although the research/practice conferences described In Part I have 
provided staff (and others) with valuable background on current research 
and practrce In wrrtrng and in writing instruction^ additional knowledge 
was needed. Consequently^ staff undertook a number of ItteraVure reviews. 

A. Annotated Bibliography of Literature Studies * The various 
literature studies on composition that have been prepared during the 
course of the project are listed and annotated In this section* These 
eleven reports (all previous deliverables) provide considerable back* 
ground on the current state of composition research and instruction, 
(in addition, staff have followed current composition work by reading 
numerous books and by attending professional meetings. Book reviews and 
professional meeting reports prepared hy staff are contained In a previous 
del iverable J 



B. " The Composing Process: A Summary of the Research .*' One of 
our earliest and most valuable literature studies was Ann Humes' "The 
Composing Process: A Review of the Literature" (Technical Note 

No. 2*80/09). In the more than two years since that review as prepared 
(at the beginning of the project}^ additional important research on 
the composing process has been undertaken and reported. Thus» II seems 
fitting to conclude the project with a new up-to-date report that 
describes the research on the composing process. 

C. "Research on the Composing Process: Methodology^ Results^ and 
Limitations" (Technical Report Ho> 78). While the report In Section B 
provides an extensive summary of research studies on composition^ the 
report In this section goes beyond by synthesizing the various pieces of 
research Into a coherent whole. The various research methods that have 
been used are described and their limitations noted. At the center of 
the report is Ann Hufnes' synthesis of the results of all these studies 
into a research'based description of the composing process* 

D» " Putting Writing Research into Writing Practlce^-Eastly ^" At 
the request of the editor of Tne £lefnentary School Journal , Ann Humes 
prepared a paper that both reviewed the literature and suggested applications 
of the research on writing. Thus this article serves as a bridge between 
the research discussed in Parts I and II and the Instructional components 
discussed in Part III. 
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ANNOTATED eiBLIOGRAPHY OF LITERATURE STUDIES 



Technical Note No. 2-80/05 

Ing/rovtna Student Wrtttng Through Sentence Combintng: A Literature Review 
Joseph Ldwior 

The theoretical roots of sentence combining as a pedagogica) 
strategy are discussed^ along with several recent studies of 
language development. Hajor sentence*combln!ng studies are reviewed, 
and the Instructional tmpltcations of the research are presented. 

(ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 192 356) 

Technical Note No. 2-80/0? 

A New Look at Young Writers: Tne Writing-Process Research of Donald Graves 
Larry Gentry 

The paper examfnes the contributions Donald Graves has made to 
research on written composition. Particular attention Is given to 
his case studies of the writing processes of young children. The 
results of these studies^ and their Implications for Instruction, 
are examined and discussed. 

(ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 192 3S^) 
Technical Note No. 2-80/09 

The Composing Proess: A Review of the Literature 
Ann Humes 

Background on the current Interest In writing Is presented. 
Then the literature on theories of the composing process Is discussed. 
Next» case studies on the composing process are reviewed. Finally^ 
conclusions are stated about the relevance of the literature for 
educat ron. 

(ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 192 378) 
Technical Note No. 2-80/10 

An Instructional Hodel of the Composing Situation 
Ann Humes 

Flower and Hayes have formulated a cognitive model of the 
composing situation, Including the recursive composing process. 
Thrt paper converts the cognitive model Into an Instructional model 
that Is appropriate for the design of Instruction In writing. The 
Instructional model incorporates three major units: Task Environment, 
Composing Process^ and Long-Term Memory. The Task Environment 
Includes the composing problem, the text produced so far# and 
feedback. The Composing Process Includes planning (setting goals,. 
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generating, irranQlng)^ translating (the actual writing on paper), 
reviewing^ and changing; these subprocesses iterate cyclically. 
Long^-Term Hemory Includes knowledge of content^ skills^ and tech<- 
nlques used In composlngp as well as knowledge of the use of outside 
sources. 

(ERIC Document Reproduci;on Service No. EP 192 379) 

Technical Note No. 2*80/11 

Tex tual Revision: A Review of the Researcn 
tarry Gentry 

Recent studies and theoretical constructs pertaining to textual 
revision (I.e., the process of ediiing and reformulating written 
discourse) are discussed. The relative effectiveness of various 
revision strategies Is examined, with particular attention qlven 
the different strategies eiaployed by skilled and unskilled writers. 
Implications for researchers and Instructors are sketched. 

(ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 192 355) 

Technical Note No. 2*80/21 

Specifications for Composition Instruction 
Ann Humes 

The content for con^positlon instruction Is specified. The 
Instructional outcoms are described within the context of an 
Instructional model of the cotnposing sttgatton and are discussed 
under the following headings: the composing problemp setting 
goals^ generating, arranging^ translating, reviewing^ feedback. 
These specifications provide the framework for a complete program 
of composition Instruction. An appendix describes Important 
Instructional techniques that can aid in the Implementation of 
composition outcomes. 

(ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 192 376) 
Technical Note No. 2*80/27 

Punctuation and Capitalization: A Review of the Literature 
SruCe CrOnnell 

The purposes of capitalisation and punctuation are reviewed, 
with particular emphasis on the functions of punctuation. Major 
problems are discussed, as Is the teaching of these mechanical 
skills. 

(ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. lD 208 404) 
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Technical Note No. 2'Zi/Ok 

Current Books on Composition: Some Reviews 

Joseph Ldwlor, Bruce Cronnell, Ann Humes, Larry Gentry 

Ten current books on composition ^fe reviewed. These reviews 
provide background for SWRL Inquiry on composition Instruction. 

(eric Document Reproduction Service No. ED |99 759) 

Technical Note No. 2^8t/D8 

Instructional Specifications for Sentence Combining 
Joseph Lawlor 

The content for sentence-combining instruction Is specified. 
The Specifications are discussed in relation to studies of written 
language development and In comparison to existing sentence- 
combining curricula. Problems in sequencing sentence-combining 
Instruction are also described. In addition, several suggestions 
for the design of a sentence-combining program are presented. An 
appendix lists the scope and sequence of instruction, as well as 
Sample Items. 

(ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 210 701) 

Technical Note. No. 2-81/17 

Dialect and Writing; A Review 
Bruce Cronnel I 

Students who do not speak Standard English may have problems 
when teaming to write English. The Influence of speech on writinp 
in English Is reviewed for Slack English, for other English dialects, 
and for other langu&ges. Views on ''students^ right to their own 
language" are di'^cussed, and suggestions are presented for teaching 
English to students who do not speak Standard English. 

(ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. fD 2; I 997) 

Technical Note No. 2-82/23 

Three Books about Writing 
Ann Humes 

Three books about wrltlnQ are reviewed: James Klnnt^avy's 
A Theory of Discourse , Joseph Williams' Style: Ten Lessons In 
Clarity and Grace , and Carl Klaus' {et al.) Experimental Version of 
Compositig Childhood Experience: An Approach to Writing and Learning 
In the Elementary Grades" 
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THE COMPOSING PROCESS: A SUMMARY OF THE RESEARCH 
Ann Humes 

During the past decade^ research on the composinq process has 
burgeoned* with the number of very recent studies far exceeding the 
total for the first half of the 1970's. This paper summarizes the body 
of research on the composing process* but does not include studies of 
written products (e.g., Crowhurst S Piche, 1979)^ studies of language 
development (e.g., Loban, 1976), or studies on the effects of 
instruction {e.g.^ 0'Hare» 1973). The summary describes the projects in 
chronological order from the earliest to the most current* concluding 
with three recent studies that focus on only one element of the 
process--r3vising. The paper then provides a brief overview of the 
research results* 



The earliest study of the composing process was conducted in 19^6^ 
when John Van Bruggen investigated the rate of flow of words during 
composing* Van Bruggen's subjects were k2 boys and k2 girls in Junior 
high school. Van Bruggen was an enterprising researcher; he devised an 
elaborate system of "'hardware" that consisted of a kymograph, rollers^ 
motor-driven puncH» magnetic coi1s» d disc with wires^ springs^ magnetic 
coils^ and a copper stylus. This Sardware was necessary in that pre- 
comput^r* pre-v fdeotape era to rccorci the activities of an examiner who 
sat behind a one-way screen and sffwulated eac^ of t^e part ic ipartts ' 
writing bursts and pauses. 

Van Bruggen found that good writers £>pend more time in long pauses, 
while less competent writers pause for briefer periods. Add i t lonal ly ^ 
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good writers often pause before they write whole segments of text, while 
poor writers frequently pause before sentence- and word*-1eve1 tasks* 
Van Bruggen also discovered that students who had mastered drafting 
skillst as measured by high scores on usage tests, wrote at a raoid rate 
between pauses; students who had not mastered drafting skills wrote fTK>re 
s lowly * 

The next major research was undertaken by Janet Emig in 1971 » Her 
study is particularly significant because it has served as a prototype 
for many subsequent projects* Emig studied eight high school seniors 
who were Identified as Qood writers by the chairs of the local English 
departments* She met with each student four times. During those 
tape-recorded sessions, students simultaneously composed aloud and on 
paper while they were being observed by the examiner, who was in the 
same room* The investigator also interviewed each student* 

An abbreviated version of the outline Emig used to analyze her data 
is presented in Table K Her data suggested that students did little 
planning before they began translating on paper, and they seldom 
outlined* She also found that students' cori^osing processes for self- 
sponsored writing (i*e,, writing students decided to do themselves) 
differed from those for school-sponsored writing (i.e*, assigned by 
teachers); The students planned longer and reformulated more for 
self-sponsored writinq; they also evidenced more instances of clearly 
discernible starting and stopping be^iavior. Emig concluded that 
students should be allowed to do fT»ore sel f-s^^onsored writinp in order to 
encourage good writing behavior. 

Mi schet ( \S7h) repl i cated Emi g' s des i gn , with si mi tar resul ts, in 
his study of a t7-ye3r-old high school student referred to as 
''Clarence.'* Hischel found th.^ all Clarence's pianning, both at the 
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TABLE 1 

ABBREVIATED VERSION OF EMIG'S OmilNE FOR ANALYZING DATA 



1» Context of Composing 
2» Nature of Stimulus 
Registers; 

Field of Oiscourse 
Mode of Oiscourse 
Self'Encountered Stimulus 
Other-Initiated Stimulus: 
Assignment by Teacher 
Reception of Assignment 
by Student 
3 * Prewri t ing 7* 
Sel f *Spoisored Writing: 
Length of Period 
Nature of husings and 

Elements Contemplated 
Interveners and Inter- 
ventions 
Teacher-ini t iated (or 
School -Sponsored 
Writ ing) 

Same categof^ies 8* 
as ^or Self- 
Sponsored 

^» Planning 

Self-Sponsored Writing 
Initial Planning 
Later Plannfng 
Teacher-Initiated Writing 
Same categories as above 
5* Starting 

Sel f -Sponsored Writinq 
Seeming Ease/Difficulty 

of Dec i s ion 9» 
Element Treated First 

Oi scursi vel y 
Context ( Conditions under 

which Writing Began 
Interveners and Inter- 10. 
vent ions 
Teacher- Ini t iated Writinp 
Same categories above 
6* Composing Aloud: A Character- 
i zat ion 

Selecting and Ordering 

Components 
Antic i pat ion/ Abeyance 
Kinds of Transformational 

Opera t ions 
Styl e 



(Adapted from Emig, 1971, pp» 3^35) 



Other Observed Behaviors 
Si I ence 

Vocalized Hesitation 
Tempo of Composing 

Combinations of Composing 
and Hesi tat i onal 
Behav iors 
Theoret ical Statements 

concerning Spontaneous 

Speech 
Reformulation 
Type of Task 

Correcting 

Rev i s i ng 

Rewr i t i ng 
Transforming Operations 

Add i t i on 

Oelet ion 

Reordering or Substitution 
Embeddi ng 
Stopping 

Formulation 

Seeming Ease/Oi f f icu I ty 

of Decision 
Element Treated Last 
Context and Conditions 

under which Writing 

Stopped 

Interveners and Interventions 
Seeming Effect of Parameters 
and Variables 
Reformulc*t ion 
Contemplation of Product 
Length of Contemplation 
Unit Contemplated 
Effect of Product upon Self 
Anticipated Effect upon Reader 
Seeming Teacher Influence on Piece 
Elements of Product Affected 
Regi sters 

Formulation of Title or Topic 

Length 

Purpose 

Audi ence 

Dead I f ne 

AmenI t ies 

Treament of Written 

Outcome 
Other 
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writing sessions and at home^ ,^as mental^ without physical activity such 
as taking notes or outlining. His planning time ranged from less than 
one minute ^or school-sponsored writing to approximately 20 minutes for 
an episode of self-sponsored writing. Clarence paid little attention to 
revising^ although he did spend some time on reordering groups of words. 

In another study reported in 1974^ Stallard found that longer 
planning time distinguished the writing processes of good writers. 
Stallard used an observational checklist^ an Interview^ and an analysis 
of written products to Investigate the composing behavior of his high 
school seniors. Stallard found that only one student made any kind of 
out 1 i ne--four sentences numbered NA. He also found that the good 
student writers spent more time in completing the assignment and \n 
contcmplatinq the product^ both during and after the first draft. 
Stallard concluded that *'a major behavioral characteristic of the pood 
writer is a willingness to put forth effort to make communication 
clearer to a reader** {p. 216). This conclusion was predicated on 
evidence that the good rr**^ers planned more^ stopped longer and more 
frequently to review what they had written^ and revised more than did 
the poor wri ters. 

Whereas most research involves older students and adults^ Sawkins 

M975) examined the composing processes of fffth^gracfe students, 

Sawkins interviewed 30 boys and 30 girls of **average'* ability. She then 

cofitpared the students who wrote the 15 highest and 15 lowest rated 

compositions^ as measured on an analytic scale. On the basis of the 

interviews and an analysis of students' compositions^ Sawkins drew the 

following conclusions about fifth-grr £ writers: 

1« Writers tend to consider aspects of content before they begin 
writing and while they are writing* 
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2. For the most part writers proceed with writing without first 
having made notes or an outline. 

3* Host writers do not have the coiTiplete story in mind before they 
begin writing* but make the story up as they go along and 
decide on the ending about mid^way through the composition. 

^. Fifth grade writers appear to qive very little thought to 

choosing words for particular purposes* to the sentences they 
are writing* or to the paragraphing they use. 

5. Hany writers ask the teacher for help for spelling but do not 
ask for other kinds of help* even though they are aware of 
problems related to the content of their stories as well as to 
punctuation^ capi tal t zat lon^ and paragraphing. 

6. Host writers proofread after writing the first draft In order 
to check on various aspects of the mechanics of composition as 
well as* to a more limited degree* matters of content. 

7. Host writers who choose to rewrite do so in order to produce a 
neater appearing paper, (pp. ^7-^8) 

In another 19/5 study at the elementary-school level* Graves 

examined the composing processes of second-grade children and concluded 

that their writing processes have three phases: 

Prewrittng phase . This phase immediatety precedes the writing of 
the child. Examples of factors related to writing observed in this 
phase were the contribution of room stimuli to thematic choice* art 
work behaviors* and discussions with other persons. 

Compos i ng phase . This phase be(}ins and ends with the actual 
writing of the message- Examples of phase factors were spelling* 
resource use* accompanying language* Dupil Interactions* 
proofreading* rereadings* tnten uptions* erasures* and teacher 
partic ipation. 

Postwrftinq phase . This phase refers to all behaviors recorded 
following the completion of writing the message, (p. 23l) 

Graves and his associates report on another study at the elementary 

level {Graves IS8la ^ I98lb* Graves ^ Hurray 1980* Calkins lS80a ^ 

1980b). The Graves team spent the ye^rs 1978-1980 studying the writing 

of st'idents rn first through fourth grades. These students engaged in 

extensive writing practice that fostered composing abilities. Children 
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were observed before, during, and after writing activities in their 
regular classrooms, and the researchers kept detailed records of the 
students' writing behaviors. Occas i onal I y > the writing activities were 
also videoteped. Ouring videotaping, the student writer wore a small 
microphone so that the researchers could capture any vocal or sub-vocal 
behavior. 

Narratives reporting the behavior of the young writers in the 
Graves project provide a rich source of data on the composing process. 
The data reveal that even first grade children can compose, and that 
many eight-year-old children are capable of writing to find out what 
they mean. In the process of discovering meaning* subjects willing!/ 
composed as many as ten unassigned drafts^ Redrafting was particularly 
evident when the teachers discussed the compositions with the student 
authors and when students were encouraged to read and discuss other 
students' writing. This focus on revision helped students to develop a 
sense of audience and of ciarity and cohesion as well as to acquire 
revising skiJIs. The first revision skills students mastered were 
mechanical changes such as correcting spelling and punctuation. 
Interestingly* children who did not receive Instruction in punctuation 
mastered as many as or even more punctuation skills than did those who 
received explicit drill and practice on punctuation. As they became 
more confident with t^e mechanical aspects of wrTtfng, the students 
revised content* adding information and reformulating whole texts. 
Furthermore* the more the students drafted and revised* the more 
proficient they became at writing. 

In her 1979 study, Pianko examined aspects of the writing processes 
of ten remedial and seven traditional (i*e.* both average and good) 
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writers who were freshmf^n in a community college. Each subject composed 
8 400-word essay on five different occasions. Participants were 
observed* videotaped, and interviewed. Observers recorded the length 
and number of occurrences for various writing behaviors. 

Pianico reports that most students began drafting on paper before 
they had a complete idea of what they waiited to write. Although 
fourteen did some mental planning before drafting* students stated that 
they did most of their planning during composing. Most stuoents wrote 
only one draft* which they reported was typical of their writing when It 
must be done within a certain time in class. Two behaviors* pausin<7 and 
scanning* significantly influenced composing time and rate of composing. 
Traditional students paused to plan* and they rescanned to reorient 
themselves so they could decide what to write next, furthermore* 
fradiiional students were more concerned with conmunicat i ng their ideas 
than with^ correcting mechanics and usage. Remedial students* however* 
often paused for diversion or to determine whether surface elements of 
their te/ts were correct. 

In anotner 1979 study* Perl examined the composing processes of 
five unskilled college writers. Each writer met individually with the 
researcher for five separate 90-minute sessions. The data collected 
were students' written products* tapes of their oral composing* and 
their responses to interviews. The data were coded and ana!y2ed for the 
time and frequency of different composing behaviors. 

All participants in Perl's study displayed consistent cofnpostn<? 
processes. They spent only about four minutes in pre-drafting planninQ* 
and this planning consisted generally of (t) rephrasing the topic until 
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a word or idea elicited an event in the student's experienc^^ (2) 
turning a broad topic into two manageable subtootcs for writing^ and '3) 
associating various words witli tlie topic* Perl's unskilled writers 
Interrupted the flow of their drafting when they became aware of the 
Surface features of writing* Thus they generally revised to fix 
mechanics, lexicon, and syntax* Table 2 displays an analysis of 
students* editing behavior* 

Table 2 
Editing Behaviors 





Tony 


Dee 


Stan 


Luel ler 


Beverly 


Total 


Total number of 














words produced 


1720 


1271 


16^(0 


175^1 


2179 


856 


Total form 


210 




'(9 


167 


100 


550 


Add i t i on s 


19 


2 


10 


21 


11 


63 


Delet tons 




9 


18 


ill 


38 


150 


Word Choice 


13 


ii 


1 


27 


6 


51 


Ve^b Changes 


ii 


1 


2 


7 


12 


26 


Spel 1 ir;9 


95 


k 


13 


60 


19 


191 


Punctuat lOn 


35 




5 


11 




69 


Total content 


71* 


7 


n 


2 


21 


67 



(Perl, 1979» P- 33w 
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Despite these "editing efforts, students' essays still evidenced 
serious problems* Peri thinks this phenomenon Day have been caused (1) 
t>y students' tendency to assume that their readers could understan<! 
their texV and (2) by t'le-r selective perception, as is evidenceJ by the 
fact thrjt they often read a!o»d what they thought they had written 
rather than what they actuaU/ did write* 

Recently, the number of reported studies has increased* Major 
reports app-iaring in '98o include those conducted b\f Gould, Gl jssner, 
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and Flower and Hayes. Gould videotaped approximately 50 adults* college 
graduates who ranked in the upper twenty percent on Intelligence scales* 
as they composed business letters* either by dictating or writing with a 
pen or a typewriter. Some of Gould's results contradict findings from 
many studies* perhaps because the writing task was not typical of the 
tasks of other students. His writers rarely made notes* and they 
reviewed their texts Infrequently. This review was brief and local. 
Revisions were few* local* and usually immediate rather than delayed. 
One important result* consistent with those of other studies* should be 
noted: Gould found that planning is a significant element of writing* 
consuming a high proportion of total composing time — 65^* 

The significance of planning is also reflected by changes in levels 
of activity in the brain. Glassner (1980) used an electroencephalograph 
to scan the activity of the left and right hemispheres of writers* 
brains they composed. He obtained data for 30 college students* 15 
men and 15 women between the ages of 18 and 22. These subjects were 
a1 so V Ideotaped. 

GJassner first established a i:^seline rate of hemispheric activity 
for each writer. Then the writers composed with electrodes attached to 
their right and left temporal lobes. Some chose to write about familiar 
topics that did not pose either global or local planning challenges 
since the writers had repeatedly rehearsed the topics* either mentally 
or in Spoken discourse. Because of this rehearsal* they could compose 
almost automatically* without consciously attending to planning their 
discourse. Unrler these conditions* an electroencephalograph measured 
higher levels of activity in writers* left brains than in their right 
brains. Interviews with the participants verified t^e automatic nature 
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of their writing at the time of their heavier left-brain activity* One 
writer^ who wrote about an automobile accident she had been Involved In, 
reported, 

I knew the words that I would say, as I have said them before to 
Insurance investigators, lawyers, my family, and friends* It was 
as If a record was In my head that kept repeating itself* (p. 88) 

Conversely^ writers evidenced high levels of right-hemisphere activity 

when they chose unrehearsed topics that caused then to pause ^nd engage 

in significant amounts of in-process planning* 

Flower and Hayes (l980) report on their analysis of a five-year 
collection of protocols from novice and expert writers. Protocols are 
transcripts prepared from tape recordings of writers who think aloud as 
they compose. It should be noted that these tapes are not just records 
of oral compos 1 ng , but of the probi em*soI v ing goals or plans that occur 
during writing as well (e*g*t **l think 1*11 start with an anecdote**). 

riower and Hayes found that good writers address aTt elements of the 
waiting task* Conversely, poor writers are concerned primarily with the 
features and conventions of written texts^ such as the number of pages to 
be written* Futhermore, expert writers create a rich network of problem- 
solving goals that help them generate content^ while poor writers are 
conce'-ned with statements about the subject; good writers continue to 
develop and modify their goals as they write, while poor writers 
frequently do not change their original perception of the task. 

In a subsequent study. Flower and Hayes (198l) analyzed the location 
and duration of pauses in the protocols of tnree expert and one novice 
writer. They found that a high number of goal-related activities occur 
during the pauses before episodes of writing (i*e.» units of sustained 
focus in the process of writing). Many such ac*^ivities pertain 
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to process goals instructions and plans writers give themselves for 
oirectlng the writing process) rather than content goals ^things writers 
might say)* Flo»er and Hayes also discovered that paragraphs are poor 
predictors of long pauses; rather^ long pauses occur when writers are 
engaged in goal-related activities (e.g.* setting a new goal* evaluating 
a completed goal). Table 3 displays the results of the analysis of goal- 
related and other actions occurring at episode boundaries. 

TABLE 3 

ACTIONS OCCURRING aT tPlSODt BEGINNINGS 
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Coal delated Actions 




Other Actions 




1 






Coal Setting 


















Set ling 


Sett in^ 








Meta- 




i t 








Process 


Act ! 


Eval- 








Goal 


Goal 




Coats 


Goals 


on Go^l 


uat ton 


Review 


ment 


Other 


1 Setting 


Related 




10 


5 


7 


1 

1 


1 






1 


55* 


Expert 2 




1<* 




3 


2 


3 


3 






So 






1<* 


17 


10 


U 


U 


2 




51 




HovlCt 


20* 


5 




3 


7 


8 






^5 


56 
























Average 


18 


10 


10 




t* 


5 


i* 






68* 



^^5* devoted to ^^^rvfcwln^ assignment or eartler goat {Flower t HaYCS, l98lt p. 2^1) 

Flower and Hayes additlunalty report that the length of time spent in 
episodes of dri^ftlng between pauses wa$ greater for the expert writers 
Than for the novice writer* 

The timing of pauses was also an important design feature in 
Hatsuhashl's recent study il^til) of four high school seniors who were 
considered skilled writers* The students were videotaped while sitting 
in a small office at a narrow desk* Two cameras were used, one airr»ed at 
the writer and the other at the writing pad the student useo* Each 
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pArticipAnt MS involved tn ]k writing sessions «nd composed in four 
discourse types# although Natsuhashi reports on only three* Hatsuhc.shJ 
found that p«use-time Increased according to the type of discourse 
students were compot:r^<i« fn t^e following order: reporting* persuading* 
ind generalizing* Results of her analysis of pause time by discourse 
type are presented in Figure K 
. 20- 



'8- 

O 4f 

II 16- 

U 

m III- 
c c 
«) *- 

12- 

|§ 10- 




General izing Persuading Rep6rttng 
Note; o Annette* x Edna, • John, A Sart 

Figure 1, Hean Pause Length for Three Discourse Purposes (adapted frotn 
Matsuhashi* 1981, p. 12^), 

Matsuhashi also reports that her writers paused for a short time 
when they were planning their next words or phrases; they paused for 
longer periods when they were planning longer sec^ments of text* She 
found that planning highly abstract sentences (supf^rordinates) re^L-irec^ 
more time than planning sentences that add supporting detcfils (sub- 
ordinates)* The opposite was true for individual words: Writerc oauseL 
for less tiffw before superord inate (general) terms than before :»»b- 
ordtnate (specific) terms* Overall* Natsuhashi*s ski 1 led writers ^pent 
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more than half their total composing time in pausing. In a subsequently 
reported analysis of data from this study (1982), Hatsuhashi and Spittle 
found that pause tfme is co'^centrated around predicates, and that 
modifiers come out in a rapid string* 

Atwelt (1981) found that all the participants in her study paused 
at some time during composing* She studied ten traditional and ten 
remedial undergraduate writers, who spent half their 20^minute composing 
period in "blind" writing. During this ten-minute period, participants 
wrote on textured paper that did not take an imprint-, only the attached 
carbon copy was readable* Atwell found that the good writers spent more 
time in global planning than in local, sentence- and word^level plan- 
ning, while the remedial writers spent more time in local planning. 
This focus on local planning made her remedial writers more dependent 
upon reviewing; they strayed further from the text when they could not 
review, thus writing somewhat less coherent texts* Conversely, the 
traditional students maintained their high degrees of textual coherence 
under blind-writing conditions because they could rely on the writinO 
plans in their minds* figure 2 displays a coherence map showing the 
,)ange that occurred for one essay of one remedial writer, who was 
typical for the group. 

Three recent major studies treated only one element of composing-- 
the process of revising, Thes^ studies were reported by Sommers (1980), 
Brtdwell (1980), and Faigley and Witte (l98l), 

Sommers studied the revising behavior of 20 freshmen college 
students and 20 experienced adult writers, mostiv journalists, editors, 
and academics* Each participant composed three essays and rewrote each 
essay twice, Sommers also interviewed her participants after the third 
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figure 2* Map of an essay with moderate local coheretice and no qlobal 
coherence (Adapted from Atwel I , I98I, p» 5)» Circles 
represent eJemenls of what Atwell terms th^* **microstructure»'* 
Lines represent text connections: lines connecting elements 
horizontally indrcate statements at the same level; lines 
connecting elements vertically Indicate that subordinate 
Ideas are incorporated to develop superordinate concepts* 
High to low position of circles represents supercrdt iate/ 
subordinate levels of concepts* 

draft of each essay- AH drafts were analyzed for the frequency of 
revision operations (i.e*t deleting* subst i tut ing* adding, anc* 
reordering) and for the levels of these operations (Ke», word, phrase* 
sentence^ theme). Tapes of interviews were examined to determine 
writers* primary, secondary* and tertiary concerns when they revise- 
Analysis of the revisions and the interviews indicated that the 
students writers did not employ either reorderinO or ^ddinq operations* 
Rather, they generally viewed revising as a rewording activity* and one 
of their greatest concerns was word repetition* Although students 
reported that they sensed the need for more global revisions* they 
hadn*t learned strategies for making them. The revising behGvtor of the 
experienced adult writers differed from that the students. Although 
the experienced writers revised most frequently by adding and deletinO 
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at the sentence level, as a group they employed all revision operations 
at all levels. When Interviewed, the exper I enced wri t ers said that when 
they revise, their primary objective is to give shape to their writing. 

In her inquiry into the revising process, BrldweU (l980) examined 
the writing of l7l twelfth-grade students. Writers composed on a 
designated topic during the first writing session, makinci changes in 
their text on that day* The drafts were collected and then distributed 
at a second sef^sion, at which teachers instructed the students to mark 
up their essays for any adoitlonal revisions and thon write a nev-* draft. 
The participants, who had written with blue pens during the first 
session, wrote with black pens at the second session so that the first 
draft, between-draf t, and second»draft revisions could be di st inciu ished< 
Both drafts were collected and analyzed for changes at the surface 
level (e.g., spellinci and punctuation), word level, phrase level, clause 
le/el, sentence level, mu ) t i-sentence level (i.e.# two or more 
consecutive sentences), and tex-' level. The analyses showed that 
surface- and wo*^ ^-level changes accounted for more than half the 
students' ievis*ons. When students made any sentence*Ieve) changes, 
they usually made multi-sentence revisions, ''ui thermore^ the greatest 
number of changes was made while composing the final draft. (See Table 
km) The essays were rated on an analytic scale, and the final revised 
versions were rated higher in quality than were the early drafts^ 
verifying the importance of the revision process. 

In a similarly designed study, Faigley and Witte (l98l) examined 
the revising processes of six inexperienced student writers, six 
advanced student writers, and six expert adult writers. The expert 
writers revised at higher levels than did the student writers. The 
researchers report that the Inex'^erieM^ed students primarily corrected 
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TABLE It 

PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL REVISION FREQUENCIES AT LEVELS AND STAGES 







Staqe 






First 


Between 


Second 


Level 


Level 


Draft 


Draft 


Draft 


Percentage 


Surface 


9.00 


2.58 


13.25 


2it.83 


Word 


12.87 


5.07 


13.30 


31.2it 


Phrase 


5.66 




8.91 


18.00 


Clause 


.86 


T.22 


^t.23 


6.31 


Sentence 


1.30 


1.63 




7.81 


Multiple-Sentence 




3.26 


7.2ft 


11.80 


Stage percentage 


30.85 


17.29 


51.85 





(Adapted fromBridwell* I98O* p. 207) 

errors (made formal changes) and made meanlng-preservinq changes^ most 
frequently substituting synonyms. Advanced student writers made many 
similar meaning-preserving changes; however, they also made structural 
changes that altered the meaning of their ^ext. Although the expert 
aduTt writers made a substantial numter of meaning-^preserving chances, 
they also made substantially more changes that affected meaning than did 
either group of students. The results are displayed in Table 5* 
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TABLE 5 

FREQUENCIES OF COMBINED REVISIDN CHANGES PEK 1000 WORDS 
IN FINAL ORAFTS FOR THREE GROUPS OF WRITERS 









Meaning- 






formal 


Preserving 


Structure 




Changes 


Changes 


Changes 


Inexperienced Students 




65? 


11? 


Ad/anced Students 




58? 


24? 


Expert Adults 




50? 


3^? 
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Summary 

This paper has presented a review of the research focused on the 
process of writing* The research indicates that otanning consumes a 
high proportion of composing time» and that planning entails making 
global as well as paragraph-* sentence-, and word-Ieve^ decisions- Wher» 
writers pause, they are usually planning* and the length of their pauses 
corresponds to the type of planning that is engaging them. Differences 
in planning behavior separate good from poor writers* with Qood writers 
spending not only more time in overall planning than poor writers do* 
but also more time in global rather thon local planning. 

During drafting* writers deal wirh a heavy mental load because they 
musr call on requisite form sKrlls (e.g.* spelling and punctuation) in 
order to encode the content they are planning. Consequently* writers 
who have mastered these skills can draft out therr ideas more rapidly* 
Thus when good writers review their texts* they review more for alobal 
elements* while less competent writers review for errors* These 
unsuccessful wr i ter^J are also more dependent on reviewing* 

The research has shown that revising is a process that is acquired 
as writers develop competence* In early stages of development^ they 
concentrate on correcting errors and changing surface features^ in their 
texts.. As they mature* writers progressively concentrate on 
restructuring and shaping their discourse* redefining rheir ideas as 
they compose* and adjusting their writing to meet their audiences' 
needs- 
More information on writing will soon be ^variable because more 
research is underway* This burgeorting interest in writing contrasts 
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sharply with the dtrth of the early corpus—one study in iSW* the next 
in 1971. Perhaps any review published a few years from now will require 
volumes of prose rather than these few pages. That is something desired 
by all those interested in this vital aspect of education. 
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RESEARCH ON THE COMPOSING PROCESS: METHODOLOGY. RESULTS, AND LIMITATIONS 
Ann Humes 



ABSTRACT 

Methods followed In recent research on the composing process are 
discussed: laboratory case studies of the coinposing process, natural 
istic studies, quasi-product studies that interpret results in terms 
of the process J and studies that utilize somewhat unique procedures* 
The results of the research are presented in terms of the process and 
of the subprocesses of writing {planning, translating, reviewing, and 
revisfng)* Limitations of the methodologies are explored, and con- 
clusions about the corpus of results are presented. 
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RESEARCH ON THE COMPOSING PROCESS: METHODOLOGY, RESULTS, AND LIMITATIONS 

Ann Humci: 



Researchers have long been more interested in students' abilit^ to 
read than in their ability to write. Recently, how^AVer, the research 
community has turned more of its attention toward writing* Although 
the amount of writing research is still relatively meager, it has during 
the past few years produced promising inrormatton regarding the composing 
process* Furthermore, writing research has undergone a methodologicol 
transformation: Research techniques have expanded beyond the classical 
experimental paradigm traditionally used in studies of writing (Ke*, 
including both experimental and control i^roups, applying a specific 
treatment, and measuring post-treatment effects) to include a broader 
array of methods for investigating the composing process* 

This paper first discusses the methodologies used in recent 
research on the composing process. It then presents the results of 
that research 5n terms of the process and subprocesses of writing. 
It closes by discussing limitations of the methodologies and conclu- 
sions about the results. 
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METHODOLOGY 



In comparison with what is known about human perception activities, 
relatively little {s understood about human production activities such 
as writing, singing, whistling^ drawing, and computer programming (Gould^ 
I980)» This lack of knowledge results partially from a corresponding 
lack of valid and reliable experimental strategies and techniques for 
studying production tasks* 

Until the last decade^ the methodology was dominated by the 
comparative experimental method popular in psychology* Research focused 
on measurable aspects of written products rather than on the behavior 
of the producers of those products* 

Recently, however, research r iterest in the processes of writing 
has burgeoned (Emig, 1 982), Now the research methodologies Include 
laboratory case studies of the composing process, naturalistic studies, 
quasl-product studies that interpret results in terms of process, aod 
studies that have unique procedures as a research focus* These newer 
categories of studies are the focus of this paper. Consequently, not 
treated here are studies that analyse written products per se (e*g*, 
Crowhurst ^ Piche* l975; Stahl, 197^), studies of the language develop- 
ment of students as determined by their written discourse (e.g*. Hunt, 
1965; Loban, 1976), and studies investigating the effects of Instruc- 
tion, such as those on sentence combining (e*g* , Mellon, 1969; O'Hare, 
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CASE STUDIES 

The roots of laboratory case studies of the composing procftss are 
usually traced to the work of Janet Emig (I97l)- Emig studied the 
composing processes of eight high school seniors, selected by their 
teachers as ^.od writers. The students met four times wtth the inves- 
tigator and composed orally whMe composing on paper. Emig observed 
them during their writing, making notes and recording the oral composing. 
AM eight students wi^re also interviewed. 

Participants in laboratory case studies vary in number from one 
(e.g. » Mischel, i37^) to 84 (e.g., V. . Bruggen, 1946). However, follow" 
ing Emig's model, researchers generally limit participants to Tewer 
than 20 because of the complexities of data collection and analysis* 
Participants most frequently corrpose alone in a writing area theoi^et* 
ically free from distraction (e.g., Matsuhashi, 1981; Perl, 1979)» 
These participants occasionally have been elementary students (e.g , 
Sawkins, 1975) or junior high students (e»g.. Van Bruggen, 1946), but 
mor^ often they are high school students (e.g.» Emig, 1971; Matsuhashi, 
I98t; Hischel, 197't; Stal1ard» I97't)» college students (e.g.. Flower t 
Hayes^ I98tb; Perl, 1979), or experienced adults (e.g., Goutd^ I980)» 
Sometimes experts and relative'^ inexperienced writers are compared 
(e.g.. Flower t Hayes, l98lb; Gould, I98O). 

In some studies, the researcher is in the same room with the writer > 
observing within the writer's view (e.g., Emig, 1970 or through a one- 
way screen (e.g.. Van Bruggen, 1546). Sometimes the researcher observes 
outside the room on a videotape monitor (e.g., Matsuhashi, 1981). 
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Researchers make notes about the writer's behavior during composing 
(e»g», Emig, I97I; MatsuhashI , I98l; Perl, 1979), recording such activ- 
ities as energetic spurts of writing or revising* These notes often 
guide interviews with the writers in order to stimulate their memories 
of the reasons for a particular composing behavior (e.g., Planko, I979)» 
Interviews usually take place immediately after composing so that partic- 
ipants can give accurate Information te.g», PUnko, 1971; Stallard, I974)» 
Host are Interviewed Individually to prevent them from repeating answers 
that they hear other participants give. Interviews often include ques- 
tions about various aspects of writing actlv^t^Ies and attitudes toward 
writing (e»g., Emig, 1971; Planko, 1979)- 

Some researchers either assign or let writers select topics ahead 
of time, encouraging participants to rehearse and plan (e.g., Emig, 1971; 
Hatsuhashi, I98I: Sommers, I98O). Other researchers assign predesignated 
topics, combining preparation into the composing observed (e.g.. Flower & 
Hayes, I98lb: Gould, ;98o). 

Several researchers time behaviors such 3s reading and revising 
(e.g., Glassner, I98O; Hatsuhashi, I98I; Pert, 1979; Planko, 1979). 
Another behavior frequently investigated by timing methods is the pause 
pheriocnenon. Pause research can be traced back to 19^*6, when John Van 
Bruggen set out to study the rate of the flow of words during composing. 
Van Bruggen tackled the problem of studying the composing process in 
that prccomputer era by designing an elaborate system to record the 
regularity of the flow of participants' words during writing. This 
unusual system used a time-recording kymograph, motor^driven rollers, 
a motor-drivfio punch over a magnetic coil, a disc with evenly spaced 
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wires^ copper springs, magnetic coils, and a copper stylus* The noisy 
part of the system was located In a room across from the studio where 
the writer composed* While tne participant wrote, an examiner, who sat 
behind a one-way screen v**'tn the stylus and the pressure-measuring device, 
simulated the participant's writing bursts and pauses by touching and 
lifting the stylus In synchrony with the writer*s movements* Pause- 
research technology, with its access to computers and videotape, has 
come a long i^^ay from Van Bruggen*s pioneering system. 

Writers* pauses are an important topic for composing-process research 
because pausing consumes more than half the writer's composing time (e.g., 
Gould, I98O; Matsuhasht, 1981)* Some researchers examine the lengths of 
pauses between individual words, syntactic structures, or units of meaning 

* 

(e.g.. Flower £ Hayes, I98lb; Mats'-ihashi , I98I). Others investigate the 

total length of time that writers pause while composing a whole piece of 

discourse (e.g., Gould, (980)* Researchers claim that 

the lengths of pauses, a measurable feature of writing 
behavior, and their location in the text . . . provide 
a temporal taxonomy or description of tl * real-time 
aspects of written-lang^iage production from which infer- 
ences about planning and deci s ion~making can be made. 
(Matsuhashi , I98I , p. 1 U) 

Still other case studies require participants to talk while they 

compose. Some writers say only the. words that they are drafting (e.g., 

Emig, 1971), while others report on what they are thinking (e.g., 

Berkenkotter, 1982; Flower e Hayes, 1981b). This oral composing is 

tape-recorded. The audio-recordings (and, when available, con* ^^itant 

vi deorecordi ngs [e.g.. Flower t Hayes, I98lb]) are often subjected to 

protocol analysis, which cognitive psychologists consider a powerful 

'ool for identifying psychological processes (Flower t Hayes, 1980a). 
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A protocol is a detailed^ time"ordered record of a writer's composing 
behavior^ ;i>c!ud:ng a transcript of the writer's verbalizing during com- 
posing, as well as all the written materia! he or she produces (Flower & 
Hayes, I980a). For a protocol, writers *'are asked to say aloud every- 
thing they think and everything that occurs to them while performing the 
task, no matter bow trivial it may seem* Even with such explicit instruc- 
tions, however, subjects may forget and fall silent" (Hayes $ Flower, 
I980b, p. k). 

In analyzing protocols, the researcher infers the underlying 
psychological processes by which the writer performs the task (Hayes C 
Flower, *330L Writing processes are "identified by matching the 
verbal prot'^cot wr-r^l for word with the write 's notes and text" (p. 2I)» 

rtower and Hayes (T^SOa) have collected and analyzed many protocols 
ir» recent years. They report that a typical protocol frOTi a one"hour 
session wil. include four to five pages of a writer's notes and text as 
well o3 a I5"page manuscript typed from the taperecording* Perl (1979) 
ha^i developed 2n elaborate, effective coding system for protocol analysis* 
The system divides writers' behavior into 16 major categories and 15 
subcategories. The coding system is complemented by Perl's numbering 
system for a time line, ^hich allows her to time e^ch writing behavior, 
f'rom the coding and timing data, one can derive the following informa** 
t ion: 

(1) the amount of time spent during prewriting; 

(2) the strategies used during prewriting; 

(3) the amount of time 'spent writing each sentence; 

ik) the behaviors that occur while each sentence is 
hei ng wr f t ten; 
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(5) when sentences are written in groups or '^chunks" 
(f 1 uent wr I t i ng) ; 

(6) when sentences are written In isolation (choppy or 
sporadic writing); 

(7) the amount of time spent between sentences; 

(8) the behaviors that occur between sentences; 

(9) when editing c::curs (during the writing of sentences, 
between sentences. In the time between drafts); 

(10) the freouency of editing behavior; 

(11) the nature of the editing operations; and 

(12) where and in what frequency pause*; or periods of 
silence occur in the process* (p* 322) 

A far less complex protocol technique is used by Lillian Bridwell, 

who calls her procedure "the poor woman's protocol analysis" (BridweM, 

1981b), Bridwell asks writers to make notes, in the margins of their 

compositions, on what they are thinking about as they compose, 

NATURALISTIC STUDIES 

In contrast to studie;> dealing with writers who compose in a 
laboratory^ naturalistic ^jtudies take ptjce wlihin an ordinary setting 
for writing, v/hether th;^t settinc is the professional writer's context 
for composing (Berkenkotter , 1982) or the classroom (e,g,, Edelsberg, 
1981; Graves, )98l)* In most naturalistic studies, the investigator 
is a participant-observer. 

In the study of one professional writer (Berkenkotter, I9B2) the 
participant composed in his usual environment for writing, making no 
adjustmeLcs in writing time, topic, or procedures* The investigator 
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collected data on hts behavior, analyzed h!s notes and texts, and 
talked with him about his processes** 

Classroom studies are designated as participant-observer studies 
(Edelsberg, 1981; Emfg, 1982). In these studtef;^ the i ivest tgator 
functions within a clsssrCMDOi, where he or she narrates the events 
occurring in that setting. The participant-observer may also assist 
the teacher and/or the students* 

A typical and the best known participant^observer research project 
is th#» two-year study by Donald Graves (in Gentry, l980a). Children 
were observed before, Huring, and after writing episodes^ and the 
researchers kept detailed records of the students' writing process* 
Some of the writing episodes were also videotaped. During vioeotaping, 
the student writer wore a small microphone so that the researchers 
could capture an^- "ocal or sub-vocal behavior* Narratives reporting 
the behavior of *^he young writers in the Graves project provide a rich 
source of data on the composing process* 

QUASI -PRODUCT STUDIES 

Quasi-product studies have dealt with one element of the composing 
process: revising activities^ Typically^ participants compose on a 
topic during the first session, making changes in thetr text on that 
day; the drafts are collected, photocopied, <ind analyzed. At the next 
session^ the compositions are returned to the writers, who revise by 
marking on the drafts; then they compose a second draft* Both drafts 
are collected (e.g.* Faigley 6 Witte* 198|), Drafts are analyzed for 

-Th * researcher collected protocols for some episodes of writing; 
this procedure is not typical of naturalistic *;t(jclie*;^^ How<-ver, iha 
study is classified here as naturalistic because of other features of 
the project and because t^e w^riter conlended (hat talkinq ^lonH quickly 
r| becarne natural.., 
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changes to determine, for example, (I) whether the writers decided to 
add new information to the text or to remove old information, and 
(2) where and why they made such changes (e.g., Bridwell, 1980; faigley & 
Witte, I98I). 

tn consonance with case studies, these inquiries may compare 
capable and remedial or novice writers (Faigtey £ Witte, I98I; Sommers, 
1980) and elicit or infer information about their thinking processes 
(e.g.. Beach, 1981; Br. dwell, I96O; Sonmiers, I98O); usually few partici- 
pants are studied (e.g., Faigley & Witle, I98I; Sommers, t980), and the 
writers are generally older students and adults (e.g., Bridwell, '980; 
Faigtey & Witte, 1981; Sommers, 1980). In contrast wUh case studies, 
the product is analyzed rather than observations and/or protocols of 
the writers (e.g., Bridwell, I98O). 

UNIQUE PROCEDURES 

Occasionally a unique procedure ts used to investigate a particular 
facet of the composing process. One such technique is "blind writing," 
performed to study what happens when the writer is unab 3 to read the 
text he or she is composing, tn one study, the writers composed on 
special paper that does not take an tmprint on the first psQe, only 
On the carbon copy (Atwelt, )S8I), tn another study, the writers 
composed with a wooden stylus so that an imprint appears only on the 
carbon copy of the draft (Gould, )9£^'))- tn a third study, writers 
used invisible ink (Hull, Arnowitz, $ Smith, 1981). Consequently, 
only the researcher can read what is written. 
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Another unique procedure involves the use of an electroencephalograph 
to scan the activity of the left and right herrlspheres of the writer*s 
brain as he or she composes (ctassner^ 1980)* During scanning^ the 
device also provides timing information on when the activity levels of 
the hemispheres vary* The right brain is active when the person ts 
processing spatial^ global concepts; the left brai is active when the 
person is processing linearly* A baseline rate is first established by 
recording five minutes of hemispheric activity with the participant's 
eyes closed ^nd fjve minut«3s with eyes open* Then the participant 
composes with electrodes attached to his or her right and left temporal 
1 obes * 

The laboratory studies, naturalistic studies, quasi-product studies, 
and unique procedures h-^ve begun to produce some results. These results 
have already modified the established, scholarly view of the composing 
process* 
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RESULTS 



taformatton derived from inquiries using the new methodologfes to 
study writing has discredited the strict linear model of the composing 
process — prewriting, writing, and postwrlting — as an appropriate model 
for research purpo. Before the era of the new composing-process 

research, scholarly literature propounded orily theoretical modets. These 
models generally defined three linear stages: The first stage, pre- 
writing. Included aM the preparatory efforts in generating and organizing, 
as well as a possible incubation period; the second stage, writing^ covered 
the actual work of putting words on paper; the last stage, postwriting. 
Included evaluating, editing, and revising the completed text (King, 197^). 

This interpretation is inappropriate for resedrch purposes because 
it describes "'the growth of the written product, aot » . . the inner 
process of the person producing the product" (Flower & Hayes, ISSIb, 
p. 369). Ati a process, writing does aot move In a straight line from 
conception to completion: Alt planning is not done when words are put 
on paper; all the words are not on paper before writers review and revise. 
Writers move back and forth among these subprocesses* For example, after 
text has been composed on paper, the writer may notice a gap for which 
new content must be planned. Many researchers describe this recursive- 
ness , e.g. , 



^For pedagogical purposes, however, the linear model is still viable 
because the activities of each subprocess are more easily presented In 
separate stages. For example, teaching students to reorder text is easier 
*>hen a completed text is available to cut and paste. 



. . . planning, transcribing^ and reviewing are not one- 
time processes .... Rather the text grows and changes; 
planning, transcribing, and reviewing what has been 
written occur In irregular patterns, (Notd, 1979bj p. 2) 
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* * * Ithe writer moves] tn a series of nonlinear 
movements from one subprocess to another . • .» 
{Sommers^ 1978, p» 8) 

Although researchers variously describe the recursive subprocesses of 
composing (e.g*, Flower t Hayes, I98ld; planning, translating, reviewing; 
Nold, 1979b; planning, transcribing, reviewing; Gould, 1980: planning, 
generating, reviewing, accessing other information), the results of the 
research on composing ere described in this paper under these subprocess 
headings! planning, translating, revie^wing, and revising*^ 

PLANNING 

Research findings indicate that planning is a thinking process that 
writers engage in throughout composing — before, during, and after the 
time spent in putting words on a page* During planning, 'Vriters form 
an internal representation of knowledge that will be used in writing" 
(Flower & Hayes^ i981a, p» 372), More research results are available 
on planning than on any other subprocess of composing. This research 
focuses on (I) the elements of planning, (2) the time spent in ' 'anning, 
(3) the kinds of planning done before and during computing, and (^) the 
differences between competent and remedial writers* planning activities* 

Planning elements include generating and organising content, and 
setting goals (Flower & Hayes, I98la). Generating entails gathering 
information to write abouv, whether that information Is material *rom 
external sources or is content discovered u^ithin the writer's mind. 

-Choice of these labels does not imply disagreement with any 
researchers* categories- Rather, this division represents a practicai 
organisation for discussing what is now known about the process of 
composing written discourse, 
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Bourne^ Dominowski» and Loftus (1979) similarly describe generating 



Organizing is ordering content; it contributes structure to a 
final product* Organizing may invoWe deleting content when more 
content has been generated than is needed for the specific purpose 
and/or arrangement* In actual practice^ ptaNs for organizing content 
rarely include formal outliors {Emig, I97I; Mlschel , \S7k; Stallard, 



Setting goals involves mentally planning the individual en^route 
tactics for completing the writing task. Writers may set a number of 
such goals while developing a complete discourse* Protocols show that 
goals may be as complex as ''Conform to the rules of a genre/* as specific 
as **l*ll include an i 1 1 ustrat icn or as simple as **Write down what I 
can remember*' (Flower & Hayes, 1980b, p. 18)* 

Writers set two kinds of goals: content goals that govern what to 
say (e*g.> *^|M1 describe the character**) » ?nd process ^oals that direct 
the writer*s own behavior (e.g., "I think Til review that part**) 
(Flower 6 Hayes, )98la)* Some goals specify both content and process, 
such a^ **l want to open with a statement about political views** (Flower & 
Hayes, l98la, p. 377). 

The importance of goals is evidenced by the large number of goal- 
related activities that appear in writers* protocols* These activities 



as 



Retrieving facts and piocedures from the long-term 
memory 



Scanning information available in the envlr-ipnment * * 
(p. 238) 
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include setting goals and acting on goals^ Table I displays the number 
of goal*related activities that Flower and Hayes (I98lb) found at the 
beginnings of episodes of writing* Writing episodes **are units In the 
process of the writer rather than in his or her product" (Flower & Hayes, 
1981b, p» 23^) » These units are periods of sustained focus* Soundaries 
of episodes are suggested by a shift of focus, which can be agreed upon 
by independent readers {)S8lb). These shifts in focus typically occur 
when the writer describes the starting point of the goal, e.g-, "Write 
an introduction" (Flower & Hayes, 193la, p. 377), and evaluates the 
success or completeness of the goal, e.g», "That's banal — that's awful" 
(p* 378). 

The quantity and quality of the goals that are set Ji fferentiate 
good and poor writers (Flower Hayes, 1980a)» Good writers create a 
rich and elaborate network of goals and subgoals that help them generate 
content, while poor writers concern themselves with stateir.ents about the 
topic (Flower & Mayes, 1981b). Diagrams of actual sets of goals and 
subgoals and of networks of goals demonstrate the nature and content 
of the goal-setting process. Jiuch diagrams are found in Figures 1 and 2. 
Figure I liisplays a writer's actual ^et of subgoals, and Figure 2, a 
network of goals. 

In addition to setting goals and to generating and organizing content, 
planning includes such diverse "prewri ting'* or rehearsal activities as 
making notes about the topic, drawing (Graves e Hurray, !980, p. 5o) , 
and tatjoq (y^ w^^Uinq for a bus (Perl, 1979) while deriving ideas. 
When researchers measure prewriting activities as indicators of planning 
time^ they find that writers do little of their planning before they 
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TABLE 1 

ACTIONS OCCURRING AT EPISODE BEGINNINGS 



1 


Goal Kcl::ted Actions 


Other Actions 








Goal Setting 


















Setting 


Setting 








Heta- 




% 


X 




Content 


Process 


Acting 


Eval- 




Com- 




Goal 


UOSI 




Goals 


Goals 


on Goal 


uation 


Review 


ment 


Other 


Setting 


Related 


Expert I 


10 


5 


2 


1 


1 


6 


6 


kS% 


55» 


Expert 2 


lit 


lit 


16 


3 


2 


3 


3 


51 


80 


Expert 3 


25 


lit 


17 


10 


It 


It 


2 


51 


7^ 


Nov i ce 


20* 


5 


6 


3 


7 


8 


6 


'•5 


56 






















Average 


1 19 


10 


10 


It 


It 


5 


It 


kn 


6S% 



devoted to reviewing assignment or earlier goal (flower & Hayes* I98lb« p. 2'tl). 
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(Curtcat God) 
(Chiftfe their imion «b<HU my fob «i a 


n ElvlUh twbcr) 


Pbi ihem in nfht Exptftd co job 
tnmt of ffliAd v nmlljf 

/\ 


Tie to their 
iiuerf ^ 


Open widi Put ihcm m 
ft quctiioQ ft siiuftiioii 




Fftii fifty Shake tbcni 

ClftSS up 

1 




101 cUst 







Figure 1. Writer Developing a Set of Sub-Goals (Flower t 
1981a, p. 38^). 



WRITE AN ESSAY 



Describe 

fiiturr 

cftreer 




Appeal lo ft 
bfoaJ .ftnge of intellect 



Explain 
ihlngi simply 

Wfiie an inifoduciioft 



ProJiRc a 
short triu> 



2 pigt I li»«V 




Figure 2» Begmrtlng of Network of Goals (Flower t Hayes, 198la, 
p. 378). 
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translate mental Images into woras on a page (e.g.* Em{g» I97l» Htschel, 
1974; Per1« I979» Pfanko* 1979)* In one study comparing prewrittng tinie 
and total writing time for high school students* researchers found that 
only one to four minutes (five to ten percent) composing time was spent 
tn prewrittng planning (Stallard« I97M- 

In a study with college students* Perl (1979) also found that students 
spent only about four minutes !n planning during the prewrlting period. 
During this time, the students used primarily three different planning 
strategies: 

(1) Rephrasing the topic until a particular word or 
idea connected with the student's experience. 
The student then had '*an event*' In mind before 
writ In J began. 

(2) Turning the targe conceptual Issue in the topic 
(e.g.« equaltcy) Into two manageable pieces for 
writing (e.g.« rich vs. poor; black vs. white). 

(3) Initiating a string of as<^o<^iat ions to a word 
In the topi' an^f then developing one or more 
of the associations during wrlt:ng. 3^8) 

These results on planning tlm^ as measured during the prewriting 
period contrast sharply with findings from other studies that suggest 
planning time t:* a constant high proportion of total comoosing time (e.g.« 
Berkenkotter, 1982; Gould, 1980). !n these studies* planning required 
more timd than any other subprocess (i.e.> translating* reviewing, and 
revising); planning may conscrie as much as 65% (Gould, I980) to B5% 
(Berke'^kotter, I982) of total composing time. These studies have high 
totals for planning time because thc^ count not just the time spent in 
plai.iing during the prewriting period, but also the time spent on plan* 
ning as composing progresses. 
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Differences are evident between before-writing and duri ng-wr i t i ng 
planning* Before wc^ds are put on the page» planning usually entails 
some general parameters* This global planning also occurs during tranS* 
lating (Ke*» putting nental Images Into words on a page) when writers 
additionally make paragraph-, sentence-, and wor^! level decisions (e.g., 
Flower S Hayes, igSt'j; Pianko, I979)» Most tn**process planning (as well 
as some prewriting planning) is mental {Pianko, 1979); a writer who 
does significant amounts of such unrehearsed, in^'procesi planning 
evidences htgh levels of activity in the rtght hemlsphare of the brain 
(Glassner, I98O, p. 87). 

These in-process planning activities, either global or local, 
usually occur when writers pause {Flower Hayes, IjSlb). Consequently, 
research on the pause phenomenon provides considerable data on planning. 
Pause research reveals that short pauses ocuur when writers are planning 
their next words or phrases (Matsuhashi, )98l); longer pauses transpire 
when writers are planning sentences (Matsuhashi, 198l) and global ele^ 
inents {Flower & Hayes, I98lb). 

Pause research also suggests that ptan^nng ttme may vary according 
to the purpose of the discourse; Generalizing and persuading require 
more planning time than reporting {MatbuhashI, 1981). Figure 3 shows 
results for four writers In one study on mean pause length prior to 
T-units {r.e,, independent clauses) for these three discourse types* 

This saine stud* has shown that planning highly abstract sentences 
(superordinates) requires more ftme than planning sentences that add 
supporting details (subordinates). The opposite Is true for individual 
Ie<IcaI i*-ems: Writers pause for less tir>e before superordinate (genera 
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terms than before subordinate (specific) terms (Matsuhasht, I98l). Writers 
pause longer to plan predicates than to plan modifiers, which appear to 
pour out In a rapid string (MatsuhashI, 1982), and they pause most fre- 
quently before conjunctions (Caufer, 1982)* 

The Importance of extensive planning Is supported by the finding that 
good writers spend more time In nianning than either average or remedial 
writers (e*g*, Statlard, ^^7k) * Good writers appear also to spend more 
time in global planning than In local* sentence- and word^level planning; 
the opposite appears true for remedial wri ters^-they spend more time In 
local planning (e*g., Atwel I , 1981)* 




General izin^ 



Persuadi ng 



Reporting 



Note: o Annette, x Edna, • John, A Sari 



Figure 3» Mean Pause Length for Three Discourse Purposes 
(adapted f rom Matsuhashi , 1981, p. 124), 
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These findings are corroborated by pause research, which reveals 
that good writers spend more iime In long planning pauses, while remedial 
writers pause for shorter time periods (e*g.. Flower & Haves, I^Slb; Van 
BrL^jgen, I9W)» Additionally, good writers pause more before they write 
in thought units (l*c*, episodes devoted to comrrunicating concepts or 
carrying out goats), while remedial writers pause more before sentence** 
level tasks (Atwetl, I98I; Flower e Hayes, 1981b; Van Bruggen, t9*6), 

TRAMSLATIH6 

Terms other than "transloting" have been used to label this component 
of .he composing process; these synonyms are cited here because they help 
define this subprocess* The terms include *Vriting,'* ''recording,'* "imple- 
menting,*' *'draf ti ng,'* **arti culati ng,*' and **transcr ibing*** The term 
**translating** was selected from the various options as an approprfate 
label here for the process of transforming meaning from one form of 
symbol ization (thought) into another form of symbol 1 zati on (graphic 
representation) » 

Discussions of research results on transi ati ng most frequently deal 
with the need to make translating skills automatic and with the differ- 
ence that this **outomati ci ty** (pakes in a writer*s focus on global issues 



Translating makes huge demands on writers' co^itive processes 
because translating is so complex: Writers must put ideas into written 



^^The notion of automaticity has aisc played an important role in 
reading comprehension research* Some researchers have a**gued that 
children must acquire bf\%\c reading skills, such as decoding, on an 
automatic level before they can comprehend succesisful ly what th^y read. 
Indeed, some have argued that this kind of automaticity is the sine 
qua non of reading compr^ehension. This issue is discussed by Coots 
and Snow (I980) . 



rather than on word-level pr<ibiems during composing*^ 
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iangudge while they are also d'^ating with problems of discourse coherence 
and structure; 



Even a casual analysis makes it clear that the number 
of things that must be dealt with simultaneously is 
stupendous: handwriting, spelling, punctuation, word 
choice, syntax, textual connections, purpose, organ- 
ization, clarity, rhythm, euphony, the possible 
reactions of various possible readers, and so on. 
To pay conscious attention to all of these would 
overload the information processlno rapacity of the 
rnost towering intellects, (Scardamal ta, in Perelter, 



Tiiis mental load imposed on translating bcrcutncs less difficult 
as an increasing number of writing skills become au^or.3tic rather t'^'^n 
consciously driven. '^As writers become more sophisticated, the, may 
devote less conscious attention to such concerns as orthography, spell- 
inq, and b^^sic sentence construction" (Bridwell, 1981, p» 96). 

Being able to "devote less conscious attention*' to the skitl,^ of 
translating requires years of practice with handwriting, spetlin^^ 
language usage, word choice, capitol ization^ and punctuation; then 
these skills may berome somewhat automatic* Relative automatlcity 
may also be possible for some highet-level skills such as sentence 
variation and figures of speech (Houtd, I980)» 

Studies have provided evidence that writing behavior »s different 
after translating becomes somewhat automatic. In one study, marked 
changes in cognitive processes were measured when writers engaged in a 
type of automatic translating* The design for this study allo/ed the 
participants to select their topics for writing. Some chose familiar 
topics thdt did not pose either global or local planning challenges 
because the writers had rehearsed the topic, either mentaPy or in 



1979, p. 152) 
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Spoken discourse^ until they could compose withojt consciously attending 
to Such aspects as order or word choice or sentence structure* Under 
these conditions^ an electroencephalograph measured higher levels of 
activity in writers' left brains than In their right brains. Interviews 
with the participants verified the automatic nature of writing at the 
time of heavier left-brain activity. One writer^ who wrote about an 
automobile accident she had been involved In^ reported^ 



I knew the words that ) would s^y* as ) have said 
them before to insurance Irvestigators^ lawyers^ 
my family^ and friends. It was as If a record 
was in my head that kept repeating itself. 
(Glassner, 1980, p. 88) 



Another study evidenced a difference In translating speed when 
skills were more nearly automatic, tn thts study, participants who 
had mastered translating skills, as measured by high scores on usage 
tests, wrote at a rapid rate between pauses. Conversely, participants 
who had not mastered translating skills wrote slowly. Furthermore, the 
speed of translating between pauses increased with the vicreaslng age 
of the subjects (Van Bruggen, 19^6)* a finding that supports the 
assumption that older writers are likely to have made more translating 
skills automatic than have their younger counterparts. 

In an apparent, but not real, contrddrtion of these results, some 
researchers have dt«;covered that good writers write almost half as many 
words per minute as their randomly chosen counterparts (Flower & Hayes, 
1981b). The reason for this apparent discrepancy is that the data is 
bd«;ed on the r:*t1o of total words to tot^l composing time. Since good 
writers pause for a longer time to plan between episodes of rapid 
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translating, they may write fewer total words* Poor writers, however, 
pause for shorter intervals during translating* One reason for their 
frequent, short pauses is that they must stop to think about the Mechan- 
ics of writing. They have so many mechanical problems that they mutt 
"attend to surface matters [in order] to write out their ideas *he 
first time'* (BrHwell, I98O, p. 2\h). 

Interestingly, writers who have difficulty with translating, :-:ills 
often evidence some of them in their oral repertoires* This mastery 
verified by studies that compare transcripts of oral composing with 
written products* These protocols reveal both what writers say they 
ore writing and what they actually do write; they use skills In their 
oral Composing that are not reflected in their written compositions. 
For example, a writer might say he or she is writing **wa1ked," but the 
v«>rd he or she actually writes is '*walk*" Results for one w*'iter in a 
study of these '"miscues" during four composing sessions are displayeH 
in Table 2 (Perl, *979). 

REVIEWING 

Reviewing is characterized by backward movements to read and assess 
'^whether or not the words on the page capture the original sense Intended" 
(Peri, 1979» p. 331). (t includes scanning to determine where one is in 
relation to the discourse plan and to ref ami 1 iar i ze oneself with the 
already translated text; it also includes judging wliether to do further 
planning and translating or to stop writing because the discourse is 
complete* Writers also review *-heir texts to proofread for the conven- 
tions of written language, to decide on a conclusion, and to determine 
needed revisions (Piai;ko, 1979). 
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TABLE 2 

MISCUES OF ONE WRITER FOR > OUR SESSIONS 





ENCODING 








Pronouncing the 








Pronouncing words 


desi red word but 








with plural markers 


writing a homonym* 








or other suffixes 


an approximation 






Speaking complete 


Completely but 


of the word or a 






Ideas but omitting 


omitting these 


persona) abbrevi a- 




Ses- 


Certain words 


endings f^uring 


tion of the word 




sion 


during writing 


wr i ti ng 


on paper 


Total 


1 


1 


it 


11 


16 


2 


8 


0 


\k 


22 


i» 


k 


0 


16 


20 


5 


3 


1 


15 


19 




16 


5 


56 


77 



(Adapted from Perl, 1979, p. 327) 



Reviewing may be intentional or spontaneous (Gentry, I98O0), Some 
writers re,/iew after every few phrases; however, writers more frequently 
review after they h ve Composed a group of sentences. These **chunks" 
of information are then reviewed as a piece of discourse (?*erl, 1979) » 

S^tydies have shown that most writers -^eview, whatever their level 
of expertise (e,g,, AtweU, I98U Pianko, I'^79)* tven young writers 
spend some of their composing time reviewing tNe*r texts (Graves & 
Murray, 1980). 

Most research findings on reviewing deal with differences between 
capable and remedial writers. The findings indicate that when poor 
writers review, they often do not rethink their compositions as 
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competent writers do. Furthermore, remedial writers do not review 
much for elements of style, purpose, and audience. Rather, remedial 
writers frequently review for errors (Planko, 1979). 

When remedial writers review for errors, they are frequently 
ineffective because they do not notice their errors; they often read 
what they intended to write rather than what they actually did write 
(Daiute, 1981). Protocols that include transcripts of subjects reading 
aloud their composition expose this miscue behavior. For example, a 
writer may read In words that are not actually in the composition, a 
word intended rather than written. Table 3 d*splavs the number of these 
(Jecoding errors during four sessions for one participant in a study. 
Table 4 displays the numbers of decoding mtscues for all participants 
across four sessions of the same study. 

Studies suggest that capable writers may review their texts more 
often than reme<iiat writers do (e.g., Atwell^ 1981; Stallard, l974)^ yet 
remedial writers appear more dependent upon reviewing. This dependency 
is evidenced in Atwefl's (1981) research, which included a bl ind^readi ig 
condition. This research discl'±>es that remedial writers stray further 
from the text than t*'^ traditional writers (i.e., both good and average 
writers) when they cannot review. Under bl ind*-read ing conditions, the 
traditional students maintained their high degi ees of textual coherence, 
while the remedial writers wrote somewhjt less coherent texts- Atwell 
explains that the difference occurred because her remedial wri*^ers did 
not have a clear mental plan, "They were, indeed, text^bound and needed 
to read their texts in order to keep the process moving. in contrast, 
traditionaJ writers , , _ could rely on menta! text to keep the compos- 
fng process recuri^ive and stable" (p. 3), However^ even traditional 
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TABLE 3 

DECODING MISCUES OF ONE WRITER FOR FOUR SESSIONS 













Read f ng 












abbreviat ions 


















Reading In 




dest red word 


tngs as though 






missing words 


Deleting 


rather 


they were 




Ses* 


or word 


words or 


then the word 


wri tten 




sion 


endings 


word endings 


On the page 


correctly 


Total 


I 


)0 


1 


1 


15 


27 


2 


5 


1 


2 


10 


18 


kit 


3 


> 


0 


13 


19 


5 


-T 

t 


I 


2 


10 


20 




25 


6 


5 


kB 


8^t 



(Adapted from Perl, 1979. p. 327) 



TABLE ^ 



NUMBER OF WORDS COMPOSED AND TOTAL MtSCUES DURI.JG READING 





Wr i ter 


Total 


Mi scues 
dur i ng 
reading 


Session 
1 


Session 
2 


Session 
it* 


Session 
5 


1 


302 


512 


356 


550 




2 


kOS 


559 


91 


2?2 


32 


3 


k]S 


553 


365 


303 


55 


k 


518 


588 


315 


363 


1^7 


5 


519 


S3(' 


3kS 


776 


30 



'\dapted from Perl, 1979. P- 329) 
*Data not available for Session 3. 
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writers deviated slightly from their original plans when they could not 
review* 

REVISING 

Definitions for revising have suffere'* from the linear model of 
writing that portrays revising as 'Svhat the writer does after a draft is 
conipleted" (Murray, 19/8, p. 87)» However, revising is not merely the 
la^t stage in a process. Rather, it i3 a cognitive and ^'hysical activity 
that occurs "continually throughout the writing of a work" (Sommers, 
I98O, p. 380). 

Thus revising is comprised of behavior that '^ntalls changing one's 

mind as well as changing the cext. According to Nold (!979a), 

(Revising * * * is not just correcting the lexico- 
graphic and syntactic infelicities of written 
prose * * * It also irtcludes (1) changing the 
meaning of the text in response to a realization 
that the original intended meaning is somehow 
faulty or false or weak . . (2) adding or 
substituting meaning to clarifv the of'iginaHy 
Intended meaning or to follow more closely the 
intended form or genre of the text • » »» 
(3) making grammatical sentences more .eadable 
by deleting, reoidering and restating . * 
as well as {k) correclin9 errof's of dictiort, 
transcription and syntax that nearly obscure 
intended meaning or that are otherwise unaccept- 
able in the grapholect. (pp. IO5-IO6) 

Thus revising covers editing tasks (e.g., fixing spelling and 
punctuation, sub;tituting synonyms) as well ^s major reformulations 
(e.g», reorganizing blocks of d scourse, adding wl.ole sections of con* 
tent). These changes are ms^de when the writer, in reviewing the text, 
sees mismatches between an intention and the actual proouct. This 
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dissonance between Intention and actualization creates tension that must 
be re>olved by revising the text (Oel la-PIena, 1978; Sommers, 1980)» 

Revising ts the most accessible component of the composl.ig process; 
U '^provides a window Into the Cognitive operations which occur when a 
writer writes" (Brldwell^ 1980^ p. 220). Surprising then H the paucity 
of research on revising. The most significant studies on revising have 
been completed by only a few researchers: Beach (1976), Bridwell (I98O), 
Falgley and Witte (l98l), Sommers (I98O), and Stallard (l97*#)* Most 
of the research deals with (l) when writers revise, (2) what kinas of 
revisions they make, and (3) what differences occur among writers with 
various levels of expertise. 

Findings indicate that writers often make more revisions while 
writing the first draft than they make on the draft after It is Completed 
(e.g., Bridwell, 1980; Falgley & Witte, )98l;. Writers also make many 
changes in subsequent drafts. Table 5 displays ihe frequencies of 
revisions at each opportunity for revising during one study that compared 
the in-process revisions subjects made In the first and second drafts 
with the revisions they made between drafts* As ■^>^evIousIy described, 
the writers turned In their first drafts, marked on their draft when 
it was returned, and then wrote a second draft. 

Unfortunately, flrst^draft revisions are often premature editing 
attempts* sometimes by good writers (Stallard, 1974)» but more often 
by poor writers who are so concerned with the surface features of 
Composing (e*g., punctuation* capitalization* spelling* word choice), 
that they interrupt the flow of composing (Per1> 1979)» Correspondingly* 
they don't use important operations like reorganization and addition 
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TABLE 5 

MEANS, HINIHUH, AND MAXIMUM VALUES 
FOR FREQUENCIES OF REVISIONS PER 100 WORDS 





Stage 


Mean 


Minimum 


Maximum 


A: 


1 n-process 


5.50 


0.00 


21.87 




(first draft) 








B: 


Between-draf t 


3.2* 


0.00 


13.85 


C: 


In-process 


8.20 


0.56 


20.33 




(second draft) 









(Brldwell, 1980, p. 209) 



(Sonwners, 1980). Rather, they try to 'clean up speech'* (p. 38l), s 
they approach revision with a "thesaurus philosophy of writing" (p. 380, 

Concern with surface features is characteristic of novice riters, 
for a developmental difference in the ability tc revise is indicated by 

the research (Bridwell, I980)» Young writers are at first reluctant to 

> - 

mar a page of writing f^f any kind of change when they overcome this 
resistance, they begin to see the draft as temporary. The young vv» iter 
then gradually extends hisAer revision skills (Calkins^ in Gentry, l980a)^'^''J 
Even choosing one top'c while excluding others is aii effective step in 
acquiring mature revising strategies (Graves ^ Murray, I98O). 

As writers become more experienced and con^oetent, they view revising 
as a process of structuring and shaping discourse (e.g,, Sommers, 1979; 
Stallard, 197^). They begin to see a first draft as an attemft to 
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^'define the territory** (Sofnmers* I980« p. 384)» so they keep writing 
that first draft until they decide what they want it to say< As writers 
develop^ they also become concerned with audience considerations^ so 
they start reviewing and revising their work for Its effect on their 
audience (Sommers^ l98o)< The differences between mc*^ure and develop* 
ing writers are supported by one study that examined differences between 
the kinds of revisions made by student and experienced writers^ Students 
made more word- and phrase-level changes than did the adults» with the 
exception of phrasal reordering* Adults^ however^ made more sentence- 
level and theme- level changes (Sonmers^ 1980)< Results of this study 
are displayed In Figure 5< 

In another study (falgley S Wttte» I98l)» developmental differences 
in writers' revising strategies were examined across three groups: Inex- 
perienced student writers^ advanced student writers^ and expert adults* 
Inexperienced students primarily corrected errors ("formal" changes) 
and made meaning-preserving changes of the synonym-substitution type* 
Advanced student writers also made many meaning-preserving changes^ 
both substitutions and deletions; Iiowever^ they also made many changes 
affecting the n^anlng ('^structure** changes) in the first and second 
draftf Expert dduUs made relatively few corrections^ a substantival 
number of meanlng^preser\/ing changes (although fewer than the other 
groups)^ anc* more changes In the meaning than either group of students* 
These differences acros<; groups are displayed In TabU 6* 

High school students* view of re\/ision appears sImMar to that of 
inexperienced college writers: surface ^r»d word'lev^l revisions accounted 
for over half their re\/Is!ons in one study (Brldwcl^, I9f>0); see Table 7- 
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operation 



Word Level 



Approktniete Percentage of Total Operatlwis 
T — I — I — I — 1 — I — I — I — I — I — I — I — r-1 — I — I — I — I — I — I — I I I 
OS 10 IS 20 




Figure 5. Relative Emphasis of Revision Operations of Student and 
Experienced Adult Writers* ^ 



Students 
Adjits 




Derived from individual tables from Sommers (by Gentry* 1980b).. 
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Results dlvld«d the poor writers Into two distinct groups—those who 
revised extensively for surface-level changes, and those who merely 
recopled their first drafts. 

TABLE 6 

fREQUENCIES OF COMBINED REVISION CHANGES PER 1000 
WORDS IN flNAL DRAFTS FOR THREE GROUPS OF WRITERS 









Meaning* 






Formal 


Preserving 


Structure 




Changes 


Changes 


Changes 


Inexperienced Students 


2}% 


65% 


U% 


Advanced Students 




SB% 


tkX 


Erprrt Adults 


15% 


S0% 


34% 



(Adapted from Fafgtey & WttCe, I98t, p. 406) 



TABLE 7 

PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL REVISION FREQUENCIES AT LEVELS AND STAGES 









Stage 














Level 










Level 


A 


B 


C 


Percentage 


Surface 


9.00 


2.58 


13.25 


24.83 


Word 


12.87 


5.07 


13.30 


31.24 


Phrase 


5.66 


3.*3 


8.91 


18.00 


Clause 


.86 


t.22 


k.2J 


6.31 


Sentence 


1.30 


1.63 


4.88 


7.81 
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(Bridwelt, 1980, p. 207) 
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Results dlvld«d the poor writers Into two distinct groups—those who 
revised extensively for surface-level changes, and those who merely 
recopled their first drafts. 

TABLE 6 

fREQUENCIES OF COMBINED REVISION CHANGES PER 1000 
WORDS IN flNAL DRAFTS FOR THREE GROUPS OF WRITERS 
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U% 
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SB% 


tkX 


Erprrt Adults 


15% 


S0% 


34% 



(Adapted from Fafgtey & WttCe, I98t, p. 406) 



TABLE 7 

PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL REVISION FREQUENCIES AT LEVELS AND STAGES 
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SUKHARY 

Composing^process researdh has demonstrated that planning occurs 
throughout compostng. During planning^ writers set composing goals 
and generate and organize their tdeas. Planning consiMas a high pro- 
portion of coinpostng ttnie^ but writers plan only for brief periods 
before they start translating their tdeas on paper. Thts planning 
that occurs before translating defines some general parameters^ %tfhtle 
tn-process planning entatis global as well as paragraph-^ sentence** 
and word^level decisions. When writers pause* they are usually plan* 
nlng« and the length of pauses corresponds wtth the type of planning. 
Because ft Is such a slgntftcant elenent of the composing process* 
differences tn planning behavtor separate good from poor writers* wtth 
good writers spending not only more ttme tn overall planning than poor 
writers do, but also more ttme tn global rather than local planning. 

Translating^ which Is synonyirous wtth terms Itke "drafting** and 
**articulatlng*'* Is the subprocess of transforming thought Into its 
graphic representation. Writers deal with a heavy mental toad during 
translating. Consequently* writers translate more easily as the requl-* 
site skills beccine more nearly automatic. Correspondingly* writers for 
whom these skills have become somewhat automatic can translate rela* 
tlvely rapidly and can also devote more conscious attention to global 
Issues during composing. 

SevtetDing occurs throughout coinposlng. Writers review their 
texts to appraise what has beeri done and what needs to be, done. Good 
writers review to rethink their texts and to attend to elements of 
style* purpose* and audience. Poor writers* who are more dependent 
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on ravlekflng, search for ftrrors* Yet these same writers often «!$$ 
errors because they read Into the text what they Intended to write 
rather than what they actually did write* 

Revisifig Is behavior that *ntal1s mentally changing the content 
and structure of the discourse as well as changing the actual, trans* 
lated text* Thts subprocess covers a range of behavior frcn simple 
editing to substantially reformatttng whole texts, and these behaviors 
occur before, during, and after composing a draft. Writers evidence 
developmental differences tn the abtltty to revise* In early stages 
of proficiency, they concentrate on correcting errors and changing 
surface features In their texts. As they mature, writers progressively 
concentrate on restructuring and shaping their discourse, redefining 
their Ideas as they compose, and adjusting their writing to meet thetr 
audlence^s needs. 
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LIMITATIONS AND CONCIUSIONS 

LIMITATIONS 

Much Important Information Has been derived from a simII body of 
research because new methodologies for Investigating the composing process 
produced results not attainable by older» more traditional strategies* 
However^ even researchers within the field are tentative regarding the 
validity of generalizations derived using the new designs* Criticism 
has also been leveled at specific features of the designs and the con* 
comitant assumptions that are made* 

Proponents of the naturalistic method challenge results from both 
classical research and laboratory case studies because the designs of 
these methods do not consider the context for writing; researchers pro- 
vide no descriptions of contexts and assume that writing in a laboratory 

and writing In a naturalistic setting are similar (Cdelsberg^ 1381; 
Crnig* 1982)* Both natural Istic*study proponenti and case*study people 
are skeptical about the product*exdmindtion designs of researchers who 
investigate revising; they contend that researchers cannot make assump- 
tions about the process by counting features In the product. 

Numerous specific features and assumptions of the new research 
are also challenged* One such feature Is the occasional disregard for 
situational variables such as the purpose for the task and the writers' 
faml Uarity wi th the tdsk» subject^ and audience; processes vary signif- 
icantly *Vith changes In dssignmeni:^ context^ audience* and purpose^ 
for writing** (Bridwell* I380» p. 218)* A related concern Is that the 
researchers rather than -the writers often select the writing task* 
under this circumstance, writers deal with a process different from 
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words fn a noun phrase to consctMs processes [such as] planning and 
monitoring'* {Fatgley ( Wttte, I98l, p, HH2). Much goes on that ts not 



and cannot be verbalized. Finally* researchers inclement a selection 
process When they search for Individuals Who can do adequate oral 
reporting while composing. This selection factor alone distorts the 
research results by introducing bias fn the sample population. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Despite their limitations^ the new methodologies have produced 
important Information. Without this body of research* tittle would 
be knom about the composing process. If all that the methodology 
accomplished was to orient attention toward the process and away from 
the product of writing* the research would be successful. 

But it has accomplished much more. It has verified what most 
competent writers know Intuitively about the recursiveness of the pro-^ 
cess and about the subprocesses of composing. It has pointed out 
patterns that have credibility because they appear consistently across 
studies. One Important pattern shows that the composing process of 
successful writers Is different from that of poor writers. Successful 
writers plan more and at a higher level. They review for global aspects 
of discourse and work more on these higher*level elements when they revise. 
Thus the research also provides orienting Infoi-matlon for teachers of 
writing; To help more writers become successful writers, writing Instruc- 
tors must guide students toward becoming higher-level planners* reviewers* 
and revisers. 
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The research effort has come a long way since 19^3 when 8raddock» 
tloyd-Jones» and Schoer mtde the often quoted statement coiiq>artn9 
research on composltim to ''chemical research as It emerged from the 
period of alchemy** (p. 5). We researchers and teachers are not 
alchemists any longer^ but we still believe that maybe we can discover 
that fonnula for producing gold. 
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raTTING URITIHC ftCSEMCM INTO MtlTIW ntMTICe—eAStLV 



fttsMreh «n4 tnttructton eurrantty inphstiz* writing m% • procats 
(hM p«opU wrtta) rathtr th«n • product (Mh«t pMpU writ*)* Thtt shift 
In focus iMy from product h«t oceurrad partially btctuse prtor 
desertptlont of good wrtttan product* Mra not accurate (^tobto 1979)* 
For «Kaiiplet Braddock (197^) shattered convictions about the topic 
smtence his study roveeled thet only I3t of the txposttory 
peregrepht wrttten by professlonet writers began with e tc^Ic tentencet 
end more then half thetr paregraphs had no explicit '^textbook'* toptc 
sentence* 

Eerly theories of the writing process often described the process es 
lloeart fn tarsis of e three*stage model comprised of ptennlng^ wrttlnqt 
end revising* But current reseerch Indlcetes thet linear models ere 
Ineccurete beceuse they ectuaiiy describe the growth of the written 
product^ not "the Inner process of the person producing the product** 
(Flower t Hayes l98let p* 369)* The process Itself does not move In a 
Strelght tine from plenning to writing to revising* All plenning Is not 
done tAen Ideas ere n^ltton on paper; all writing Is not finished before 
writers review end revise* Writers move beck and forth among these 
subprocesses* For exafflplet efter text hes bOfWi composed on paPer^ the 
writer may notice e gap for %Alch new content must be plenned* 

As more such Information on the writing process hes become 
ovellebUt tecchers heve been Increasingly expected to be aware of end 
apply this Information In their Instruction on writing and to provide 
more writing prectlce* This ertlcle Is Intended to help teachers 
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•cccmpltsh tlittt tasks by provtdtnq • tyniMry of the rtiMrch *nd by 
prtitnttng tiltas for tMChtng wftttnd and for giving ttudentt more 
practice* Th« arttcle ffrtt dtscusses the theortttcal models of the 
C0M|>ostng process end then summertzes the major research* In the next 
stctton> tt discusses Mys to help students with the plamind and 
revtstng conpcfients of the process* Dnally, this article gives some 
suggestions for providing more writing eicpertences for students without 
Increasing the number of conposltlms that must be rmad wd evaluated* 

THEOKIES OF THE COMPOSING PROCESS 

The literature contains many theories that differ prlmartly In the 
numbers and labels of their writing-process components* The theories 
presented below comprise e representetlve sample^ 

Elbow (1973) characterizes ^Itlng as "e two-step process* First 
you figure out vour meanlngt theti you put It Into lengueO^" (p* 14)* 
Kohmen (1965) Is credited es the source of the well-known three-steqe 
model of prewrltlng* wrlttngt end rewriting; he used the lebels beceuse 
they suggested to him the rhetcrtcel arts of Invention* arrengementf end 
style* A three-stege theory Is also described by Applebee (l979)t who 
steteSf '*tt Is quickly apparent that the process has a number of distinct 
stages* At the simplest levels these Include prewrtitngt wrltlnq* end 
editing** (p, 6). Nurrey (1978) lebels his three components with '*terms 
which may emphasize the essentlel process of discovery through wrltlnqi 
prevlslont vtstont end revision" (p. 66)« while Brltton (1978) uses the 
terms "preparetlon*** "Incubation/* end *'ertlcu1etlon*** 
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A thrw-stagt nmtel Is divided Into sub*stages by Koch and Braztl 
(I978)t frowrlttng Is dtvtdM Into «xperlencinst dticovtrtngt and Mking 
format choUesi «#r1tlng li comprised of formlngt making langua^ chotcest 
and "languagln^'j postwltlng consists of criticizing (self^avfiuatln^) 
and proofreading* Thasa sub-stagas daplct a linear p/ocess that does not 
allour *'dIscoverlngt** for axamplet during ctual «#rltlng« Legum and 
Krashen (1972) hypothesize a process with four components (conceptueN 
tzingt planning^ witlngt and editing)* while Oreper (1979) propounds e 
flve*stege llneer medelt pre*wrtttngt fonmtletlncit trenscrlblng^ 
refonnuletlngt editing* 

King (1978) synthesized such disperete theories of the composing 

process fnto e model with three Itneer stege&t prewrlttng^ erttculetlont 

end post*wrtttng« She expielns these componentit 

The pre*wrltlng stege here Includes ell of the preparatory 
efforts from the potnt of Intent ton*to-wrlte to conscious 
thinking^ ptenntngt organizing end essocteting thoughts with 
teitguage; It tncludest ftlsot e period of Incubetton , , The 
second negc of ertlculetlon t or production of text* refers to 
the writer et work putting thoughts on paper « « Post* 
writing covers the eveluatlon and editing thet often occur es e 
piece of writing Is revised and shaped to fulfill the euthor's 
purpose* (pp« 198-199) 

Such theories cherecterize writing es e llneer ectlvltyt elthough 

the ««ork of many researcherst such as Flower end Heyes (198le) end Atwell 

(I98l)t supports e recursive model of coinposlng* This recursiveness Is 

described by Mold (1981) end Perl (1979)t 

Plennlngt trenscrlbtngt end reviewing ere not one-time 
processes* As their texts grow and chengot writers plent tran* 
scribe^ end review In trreguler patterns* (Nold l98lt p« 68) 

Composing does not occur In e strelghtforwerdt llneer feshion* 
The process Is one of accumulating discrete bits down on the 
peper and then working from those bits to reflect upon, 
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ftructurei and tfmn furth*r develop whet one fieent to eey* 
(Perl 1979, 330 

A result of these end other reeeerch^besed ¥imi% of the process ts e 
non*1ineer Mdel thet has been introduced fn recent Utereture; thts 
iMdel reflects the Inner processes of the writer end wes developed by 
Flower end Keyes (198le)* tt hes three mjor unttst (1) the writer's 
loR9*teni memory, whfch fs the storehouse of knowledge that writers drew 
on &trin$ compostng; (2) the teste envtronment, consisting of everything 
"outstde of the writer's sktn" (p* 369); (3) the wrtttng processes* 
These processes, eccordtng to flower end KayeSi consist of plenntng* 
trenstettngi end reviewing* Pfenning Includes generetlng, orgenlztng, 
end setting goals for writing* Trenslettng ts "essenttelly the process 
of putting tdees Into vtstble tenguege'* (p* 373).' itevtewtngi thetr 
ftnet recursive procesii Is composed of eveluettng end revising* flower 
end Heyes Include e monitor In the model es the 'WItIng streteglst whtch 
determines when the writer moves from one process to the next" (p* 37^)* 
Thetr model Is dtspleyed tn Figure 1* 

Insert Figure 1 ebout here 

As previously noted, the flower end Heyes model more ctosefy 
reflects the Inner processes of the writer then do the eerlter llneer 
models* Furthermoroi reseerch on the coiq>ostng process supports espects 
of thts model* 

ItESEMCH OM THE COMPOSING PKOCESS 

Beceuse Interest tn wrtttng es e process Is e relettvely recent 
developmenti the amount of reseerch ts somewhet meeger end consists 
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rrlmrlly of cat* ttudl«t. Th« Mjor rwarch It tummrlzed below, with 
Mphttlt on composing behavior that dlfforentlitet good from poo^ 
wr1tert4 The tuMMry proceedt from the eerllett to the m>st recent 
projects* with three recent studies thet focut on only one element of the 
proce$t»rev1slng**conc1udIng this sectlon4 ""t does not fnclude studies 
of lenguege development (e4g4| Loben I976)t studies of the effects of 
Instructlonel techniques (e.g.* Held 1969)* or studies thet deel with the 
%trltlng environment it^g*^ f^lorlo* Clerke* Clmore* Kertln* ( Hexwell 
19B2). 

The earliest study of the composing process was conducted In 1946* 
when John Ven Sruggen Investlgeted the rete of flow of words during 
composing for Bh Junior high studentS4 Ven Sruggen %ms en enterprising 
reseircheri for he hed to devise en eleborete system of "hardware** thet 
consisted of e kymogrephi roUerSi motor-driven punch| magnetic col1S| e 
disc with wlreS| springs^ magnetic collSf and a copper sty1us4 This 
herdwere wis necessary In thet pre<-computer| pre-vldeotepe era to record 
the ectlvltles of en examiner who sat behind e ona-My screen end 
simulated eech of the Bk subjects' writing bursts end peuses4 

Van Sruggen found thet good writers spend more time In long pauses; 
less competent writers pause for briefer Interve1s4 Addltlonel iyt good 
writers often pause before they write i^hole segments of texti while poor 
writers frequently pause before sentence- end word-level teskS4 Van 
Bruggen also discovered thet students who hed mastered mechenlcs^ es 
Maf jred by high scores on usege testSf wrote et e raptd rate between 
peuses; students who hed not mastered these skills wrote more s1ow1y4 
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Th« next Mjor rtiearch ms undertaken more than two decedet later 
by Janet Einlg (1971)* Her study tt particularly ttgntftcant because tt 
has tarvad at a prototypt for many subsequent projects. Emtg studied 
eight htgh school seniors who mre Identified as good writers by the 
chatrs of local high school English departments. She net with each 
student four ttMS. During those tape-recorded sesslonst students 
stmltefieously composed aloud end on paper «rf)lle they were being observed 
by the examiner^ who was In the same room. The tnvesttgator also 
Interviewed each student. Eintg found that students did little of their 
planning before they began translating on paper^ and they seldom 
outlined. She also found that students' composing processes for self- 
sponsored writing (l.e.^ writing students decided to do themselves) 
differed from those for school-sponsored writing (l^e.^ writing esslgned 
by teachers) t The students planned longer and reformulated more for 
self-fponsored writing; they also evidenced more Instances of clearly 
discernible starting and stopping behavior. Emig concluded that students 
should be allowed to do more self-sponsored writing In order to encourage 
good writing behavlori such as planning and revising. 

Mtschel (1974) replicated Emlg*s design^ with similar resultSt In 
his study of a 17-year-old high school student rtftrr€6 to as 'Xiarence.** 
MIschel found that all Clarence's plannlnpi both at the writing sessions 
and at homt^ was mental^ without physical activity such as taking notes 
or outlining. His plenning time ranged from lass than one minute for 
school -sponsored writing to approximately 20 minutes for an episode of 
se1f*sponsored writing. Clarence paid little ettentlon to revlslngi 
although he did spend some time on reordering groups of words. 
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In wiothtr study reported In 1974, longer planning time 
distlngutfhed the %«rtttng procesief of good %«rtterf* Stattardf the 
retearcher for thtt ftudyt used en obtervattonal eheektlftt an Interview 
teehntquOt and en analyetf of %«rttten products to Invetttgete the 
coiiposlng behavior of hU high school sentort* Stallard totmd that only 
one student mde any kind of out1lne**four tentencet numbered i*k* He 
alto found that the good student writers spent more time In completing 
the assignment and In contemplating the product, both during and after 
the first draft* Stallard concluded that "a major behavioral 
characteristic of the good %«r(t«r Is a willingness to put forth effort to 
make communication clearer to a reader*' (p* 216)* This conclusion was 
predicated on evidence that the good writers planned more* stopped longer 
and more frequently to review whet they had writtent and revised more 
than did the poor writers* 

Whereas most research Involves older itudents and adults^ e study 
Involving elementary school subjects Is reported on by graves end his 
associates (Craves I98la ( I98lbt Craves t Murray 1960, Catkins I980a t 
1980b)* The researchers spent the years 1978-1980 studying the writing 
of students tn first through fourth grades* These students engaged In 
extensive writing practice that fostered their composing abilities* 
Children were observed before, during, and after writing activities tn 
their regular ctassrocmSf and the researchers kept detailed records of 
the students' writing behaviors* Occaslonallyt the%«rltlng activities 
were also videotaped* During vldeotaplngt the student %«rlter wore a 
small microphone so thet the researchers could capture any vocal or 
sub-vocal behiVlor* 
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NarratlVM re|>orttng the behevtor of the yoimg wrttert In the Srevet 
project provide • rich eource of dite on the ccmposfng process. The dete 
reveel thet even first grade children cen conposet end thet wny efght* 
yter^old children ere capable of ifrlting to ffnd out iihat they meen. tn 
the process of dtscovering Mffningi students willingly conposed as many 
as ten unesstgrted drafts. Kedrafttng ms particularly evident iihen 
teechers discussed the compos It tons with their student euthors end iihen 
students were encouraged to read end discuss other students* writing. 
This focus on revision helped students to develop a sense of audience and 
of clarity and cohesion as well as to acquire revising skills. The first 
revision skills that students mastered mre mechenlcal changes such as 
correcting spelling end punctuation. As they became more confident with 
the mechanical aspects of writing* the students revised contenti adding 
Information and reformulet Ing %«hole texts. Furthermoroi the more the 
subjects drafted end revised* the more proficient they became at writing. 

In her 1979 study* Planko examined aspects of the writing processes 
of ten remedlel end seven traditional (i.e.* both average and good) 
witers who were freshmen In e community college. Each pertlclpent In 
the study composed 400*word essays on five different occasions. 
Participants i^re observed* videoteped* and Interviewed. Observers 
recorded the length and nunri>er of occurrences for various writing 
behaviors. 

Planko reports that most students began translating <m paper before 
they hed a complete Idea of whet they wanted to write. Although fourteten 
did some tjental planning before translating* students stated thet they 
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dttf mott Of thttr pUnntng during eompottng. Host itudtntt iirota onty 
on* drafti nhtch they raporttd mi typtcti of thttr Kflttng ^hon tt mutt 
b* dono wtthin • certain ttme tn cUtt* Two bthavlors, pausing and 
ftcannlngi ttgntf Icantty Inftuanctd composing time and rate of compoitng* 
Tradtttonal students paused to plen^ end they «^escenned to reorient 
themselves so they coutd decide t«het to wrtte next* furtbermorei 
tredtttonet students mre more concerned wtth cemmmlcetlng their Ideas 
than with correcting mechanics end usege* Itemedlat students^ however^ 
often paused for dIversiM or to <tetermlne whetNer surfece elements of 
thetr texts viere correct* 

In enother 1979 study, Pert exemlned the conpotlng processes of five 
unskilled college writers* Eech writer mec Indlvldoally with the 
reseercher for five seperete 90^1nute sessions. The date collected t^re 
pertlclpents' written products, tepes of their orel compo^Ingi end thetr 
responses to interview* The date were coded end enetyzed for the time 
end frequency of different composing behaviors* 

All pertlclpents In Perl's study dtspteyed consistent composing 
processes* They spent only about four minutes In pre*trenstetlng 
plennlng, end this plenntng consisted generelly of (t) rephresing the 
topic until e Mord or Idee elicited an event In the stuf*ent's experience, 
(Z) turning e breed topic Into two minegeeble subtopics for writing* end 
(3) genereting words essocleted with the topic* 

Perl's unskllted writers Interrupted the flow of their trensleting 
when they became OMra of the surfece features of wrttlnij* Thus they 
generelly revised to fix mechenlcSi lerJcoHi end syntex* However^ 
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students' ttsstys still «vldMctd serious problem despite these editing 
efforts* Perl thIfAs this phenoeHmon «iey heve boen caused (I) by 
students' tendency to esstine thet their readers could understand their 
text and (2) by their selective perception, as is evideneed by the fact 
that they often read aloud %«hat they thought they had written rather than 
what they hed ectually composed* 

necontly, the mMber of report%»d studies has increased* Kejor 
reports ^peering In I960 include those conducted by Could, Classner, and 
Flower and Hayes* Could videotaped ^>proKliietel y 50 adults as they 
composed business letters, either by dlctatlr*g or writing ulth a pen or a 
typewriter* Heny of his results are not discussed here becaute they deal 
with differences between dictating and writing* and because the writing 
task was not typical of school writing* However, one liiportant result 
should be notedi Could found that planning is a significant element of 
writing for col 1ege*educated adults, consuming a consistently high 
proportion of their total coi^Kising tiiie**65t* 

The significance of planning is also reflected by chenges in levels 
of activity In the brain* Using a unique procedure to Investigate the 
writing procoss, Classner (I98O) employed an electroencephalograph to 
scan the activity of the left 9nd right hemispheres of writers* brains as 
they composed* He obtained data for 30 college students, also 
videotaping rhem es they composed* 

Classner first established a baseline rate of hemispheric ectivlty 
for OKh writer* Then the writers composed «tlth eUctrodes attached to 
their right and left temporal lobes* Some chose to write about faffliltar 
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topics that dtd not poto tlthor globil or loeol (t*t*t sMtonct* or 

4iDrd*ltv«l) plofining chtlloogoi btcoutt ttw writers had ropMttdly 

rthoorwd tho topics^ tlthor stnttlly or In tpolctn dlfoourtt* iocouie of 

this rthosrsolt thoy could cosvost tlnost MtOMtlcslly without 

coosclojsly sttt^dlfig to planning thtir discoursa* Undtr tMsa 

conditions^ an alactroancaphalograph naasurad highar lavali of activity 

In writars* laft brains than In thair right bra^ni* Intarvlaws with tha 

subjacti varlflad tha automtlc natura of thaIr writing at tha tlM of 

their heavier left*braln activity* One iirlter, who mot% about en 

automoblla accident she had been Involved In, reported, 

I kn«w tha wordi that I would say, as I have satd thasi before to 
Insurance Invest I gat on, lawyers, wy family, end frlands< It wos 
es If a record wes In my head that kept repeating Itielf* {p. 9S) 

Conversely, iirlters evidenced high levali of right'heiitiphere activity 

whan they chose unrehearsed topics that caused then to pauie and engage 

In significant emunts of ln*proce» plenning* 

Flower end Hayes (I98O) report on their anelysis of e five-year 

collection of protocols from novice and expert iirlters* Protocols ere 

transcripts prepered from tepe recordings of writers who think eloud e$ 

they compose* It should be noted that these tapai ere not racords Just 

of orel coitiposlng t but of the problan-iolvlng goals or plans that occur 

during writing as well (e*g*, "I think I'll itart i»lth an anecdote'*). 

Flower and Hayes found that good writers address ell elements of the 

itfrlting tesk. Conversely, poor writers are concerned priMrlly with th< 

features and conventions of written texts, such as the numbar of peges to 

be itfTlttan. Furthersiore, expert writers craate a rich natwrk of 
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firobl«Ni*iOlvlng qmIs that h«lp thm gtntrata conttfitt whlU poor tirttori 
%r% coMorntd with stotMWits ibout th« subjteti good tirltors cootlinie to 
4tv«lop ond inodlfy tholr goilt ot thoy tfrlto. «Allo poor tirltori 
froqtiontly do not ehtngt thoir original poreoptlon of tho taste* 

In a aubstftutnt study, Flowr and Htyas (198lb) analyzad the 
location and duration of pausas In tht protocols of thraa oicpart and one 
novlca trittr* They found that paragraphs ara poor pradlctors of long 
pausasi rathar, long pausas fraquantly occur idian tirltars «ra angagad In 
^l*r«latad acttvltias (a*g*t sattlng a new goal» evaluating a completed 
^1)* They elto found that the length of tliae tpont In ^Itodes of 
trenslattng between pauses wes greater for the expert iirlters then for 
the novice writer* 

The tloilng of pauses was alto on laiportafit design feature In 
MatsuheshMs recent study (I98I) of four high school seniors who were 
considered skilled writers* The students ware vldtoteped idtlle sitting 
In e siMll office «t e narrow desk* Two cameres were used, one eltied at 
the writer end the other et the writing pad the student used* Eech 
pertlclpant eosvosad In four discourse ti^s, el though Hatsuhashl reports 
results on only three* Matst^shl found that pause-tliie Increesed 
according to the type of discourse students were coMposlng. In the 
following ordert reportlngi persuading, and generellzing* Her writers 
peused for a short tlM when they were plenning their neict words or 
phreses; they paused for longer periods t^n they were plenning longer 
segments of text* Hatsuhashl found that planning generel stetenients 
(superordlnetes) required more tlw then plenning sentences that add 
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supporting tfttallt (tuberdlnatat). Ttit oppcttta mt trm for IndlvltfMl 
words< Writort psutod for lot^ t\m btforo tupor^rdlnoto (gonorol) tonus 
than boforo suberdlnsto (spoelfle) tonss. Ovoroll, ltotsiihsshl*s sklllod 
Mrltors spent moro ttian half thair totol eeopeslng tlisa In pausli^. 

Atwll 15BI) found that all tha partlelponts |n bar *f.u&/ pausai at 
sosM tlma during conposlng. studlad tan traditional and ton rcaiedlol 
ufttfargratfuata wrltars who spant half thaIr 2(H»tnuta conposlng parlod In 
*%ltnd*' writing. During thoso tan ulnutos, participants t«rota on 
taxturad pspar that did net toko an laprlntf only tho ottochod carbon 
copy was rasdablo. Atwll foimd thot the good writers spont Mora ttna In 
globol plonning than In lecol, santanea- and «iord-la¥cl planning, whlla 
tha ramtdlal wrltars spant Mora tlma In loeol plonning. This focus on 
lecol plonning mda har raMdIal wrltars noro dapondant upon ravlawing, 
for thoy strayad further fro* the tent uhen they coutd not review, thus 
writing sooewhat lass c^rent texts. Conversely, the tredltlonal 
students Mtntalned their high dagraos of textual coherence under 
bllnd-wrlting conditions because they could raly on the writing plena In 
their «tnds. 

Jhr0€ recent Mjor studies treated only one olaaent of composing-- 
the prece»s of revising. These studies ware r^orted by Sawars (19BO), 
indwell (I9M), end felgley end WItte (19B1). 

Soncrs studied the revising behavior of 20 freshnan collage 
students end 20 exparleneed adult writers. Mostly Journellsts, editors, 
and ecadaMlcs. Each participant produced three essays and rewrote each 
essey twice. S a owars also Intervlewatf her participants after the third 
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draft of Mch afMy. All drafts mr% aMlyitd for th* frtqinney of 
rovUlon o^ratlons (l«a«t d*latlng» sub&tltuttngt addlnst md 
f«ord«rltts) «Ad for th* UvtU of thost operations (l«a«t wd» ptiras«» 
M«ittnca» thMw). Tapos of Intervtowt Mra OMiilMd to dctanilM the 
witars' prlwry» t«cofidary» and tartlary concarnt whaft thay ravtsad. 

Analysis of th* ravlstons and th* IntarvlaM Indicated that tha 
stitdant ttfrltars did not aiiploy atthar raordarlng or adding oparatI'Mts. 
Ilath*r» thay gtntrally vlaMd ravlstng as a f«k«ordtng activity* and on* 
of thatr grcatast concarns nas «ord rapatltlon. Although students 
raportad that thay sansad th* naad for laara global ravlstons» thay hadn't 
laarnad strataglas for mktng than. Tha ravUIng behavior of the 
eKperlancad adult writers differed from thet of the students. Although 
th* aKpariancad writers revised most fra<)uently by edding and delating at 
th* santanca leval» as a group they employed all revision oparattons at 
all levels. Vhan tnterviawed» the experienced writers said that their 
primary objacttva when they revised was to give shepe to thetr writing. 

In her Inquiry Into the revising procass» SftdWall (I98d) examined 
the writing of 171 twalf th*grada students. Students composed on e 
designated topic during the first writing session^ making changes In 
their text on that day. Tha drafts ware collected and then dtstrtbuted 
et a second session^ at trfilch teachers tnstrticted tha students to mark up 
their essays for any addttional revisions md then write a new draft. 
Tha partlclpantSf who had written with blue pens during the f trst 
saaston^ wrote with black pens at the second session so thet the 
ftrst*draft» batMan^draf t» and sacond*dreft revisions could be 
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dlitlngulihftd* loth drafts coll«ct«d and analynd for cMnges at 
th* iurf«c« l«v«l («*g*t spelling snd punctuation), «iord lavtl* phr«se 
l«v«l, cUui« l«vtlt s«nt«ne« lavtl* iiultl-s«nt«nc« Itvol (I**** two or 
iwe consocutiv* sont«nc«s)t Md t«xt l«v«l* The enelyses showed that 
surface* end mrd-level changes accounted for mn than half the 
students* revisions* When students M(te any sentenca-level changes* they 
usually Mde Mltl-smtence revisions* Furthenioret the most chenges 
were Mde «Alle students were composing the final drefi* the essays were 
reted on en analytic scale* end the final revised versions were rated 
higher In quality than were the early drafts* verifying the Importance of 
the revision process* 

tn a simltarly designed study* Falgley and W I tte (1961) axamlned the 
revising processes of six Inexperienced student writers* six edvanced 
student writers* and six expert adult writers* Falgley and WItte found 
that expert writers revise at a higher level than do student writers* 
The Inexperienced students primrlly corrected errors and made sieanlnq- 
preserving chenges* Mst frequently substituting synonyms* Advanced 
student itfrlters Mde Mny slstllar Manlng-preservtng changes; however* 
they elso Mde structural changes thet eltered the Maning of their text* 
Although the expert adult %tfr!ters M(te a substantial nun6er of 
Manlng*preservlng changes* they also Mde subttantlatty liore chanqes 
that affected Maning than did either group of students* 

The research provides tome li^^ortant InfofMtlon about the composing 
process* It Indicates thet the processes of writing are recursive and 
that the composing processes of successful writers are different from 
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those of unsuccessful Matters. Successful wlters spend much of their 
conpostng ttiie tn the process of plenntngt end they plen et e higher 
level* Turthemioret successful «#rlters do not consciously ettend nuch to 
the surfece levels of their texts es they compose* Mthert they ere 
concerned more wfth globel espects end thus work inore on these higher* 
level elements iihen they revise* Thts tnfonntton provides direction for 
Instruction on wtttng* 

INSTRUCTION 

The reseerch discussed ebove suggests thet teechers een help their 
students become successful «#rtters by guiding them to do htgher^level 
plenning end revising* Although these processes ere recursive rether 
then Itneert for pedegoglcel purposes the ecttvttles of plenning end 
revising ere eesler to present seperetely* For exemplet teeching 
students to reorder text fs eesler irfien they heve e completed text to 
mentpulete* As students begin to understend the processes, they cen be 
teught to function In them recursively* 

Einploytng the stretegfes described below win help teech the 
processes* These stretegles ere designed to foster the generettng end 
errengtng elements of plenning es well es the process of revising* 
Stretegles for teech tng the process of trensleting ere not covered here 
beceuse tnstructtonel guides end textbooks provide consldereble 
tnformetton for teechfng the requisite skills* 

Plennlngt tenerettng 

Generettng Idees fs often e sertous obstecle for students* -they 
don't know how to get tdees for thetr eomposUtons* Teechers often heer 
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students protest that they cen*t think of mything to sey* Using the 
techniques below cen help students ftnd Itfees for writing* 

Vdrd Atiocletlng * When students word essocletet they generete end 
record words that ere elicited by focusing on en objectf Idee* or event 
(Rtco t Cleggett 1960)* For exenpUt If students ere gotng to write 
ebout dogst they think of words that relete to the word "tfo^* end write 
these words down. Students can word essoclete elonet In pairs* In small 
groups* or as a %^le cless* If the %^le cless Is word essocletlngt the 
words can be written on the chalkboard* 

When students have genereted more essoclettons then they need* they 
cen then choose the Idees they want to Include In thetr compositions. 
Students Identify their selections by circling the words thet represent 
tdees they went to use* They make these decisions on the bests of the 
signtflcence of the Idees end thetr relation to each other. 

Simtle Frames * Completing frames for figuretlve conqiarlsons can 
generete interesting content for some writing tesks* Students use the 
frames to construct stmfles thet compere disperete entitles. The 
following ere examples of simile framest 
The - Is Itke - ' - * 
The ' ' - ts as _ es - - - * 
Elementery students may tend to complete frames with Itteret comperlsons. 
Kowever» this kind of Idee g^erettng cen be quite successful once 
students understend the non^-llterel requirement for the frame. 
Furthermore! they wtll enjoy the tmaglnetlve compertsons they cen creete 
by ustng stmlle frames. 
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Idea^Cenerttliig Questions * Stu^nts can B^k thMis«lv«s questions 
•bout • topic or broad araa of Intarast In ordar to proba tbair own silnds 
for Idtas. Some Idaa-^ganaratlng questions can ba vary aliipla, such as 
the following onas that studants can Btk thamselvas Whan thay are going 
to describe an object t 

I* What does It look Ilka? 

What size Is It? 

What shape Is It? 

What color Is It? 
2. What does It imII like? 
3> What does It sound like? 
4, What does It feel Ilka? 
5* What does It taste like? 

Questions for writing a story can also ba relatively simple* 

I* What happened first? 

2* What happened Mxt? Next? 

3* What happened last? 

4* Whan did It happen? 

S* Where did It happen? 

6* Who did It happen to? 

Questions that are appropriate for students to ask thamselvas when 

they are writing something factual are a little fRora difficult* but with 

practlcOf students can use such questions successfully* Evan If they 

can't answer all the questlonst those thst students can answer will 

produce enough Idaes to get them started* The following are exan^les of 

aome appropriate <^stlonst 

I* What Is the topic? 

2* What part of the topic should I write about? 

3* How can I Illustrate the topic? 

4* What other questions can I ask about the t<H>lc? 

What are the answera to these questions? 
5* Do I have any problems with this topic? 
6* What are the solutions to those problems? 
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The tctndt of quest loiis students can etk themselves when they ere 

going to write e persuastve composition ere elso soMMhet diff tcult, but 

egain students can get sterted by ensiverlng et leest some of the 

folloif#1ng ippr^rtete questions: 

I* Whet opinion can e person heve ebout this topic? 
2* Which of them Is my opinion? 

3* Whet reasons can others give to show that my opinion Is 
wrong? 

4* Vhet reasons can I give to show thet my opinion Is right? 
S* Vhet can I say to prove that my reeson Is e good reason? 

Such sets of l^*g^eretlng questions ere pertlculerly helpful when 
they ere displayed on the chelkboard^ on the bulletin boerd^ or on cherts 
posted elsewhere around the classroom* Then students cen refer to the 
questions whenever they need help In genereting Ideas for writing* 

Matrix Constructing * A matrix Is a speclel kind of chart that 
students can use to generete and record Ideas* Their Idees fit Into 
cells et the Intersections of the horizontal and vertlcel categories. A 
matrix can hetp students generate content from reference sources since 
students can record the Information about the same subtopic as It Is 
found In each source (Jones a Hall 1979)* They can elso use an 
appropriate Mtrlx to probe their own minds for Idees* The chart In 
rigure 2 exemplifies the kind of matrix students might use to generate 
Idees for cheracters In a story*. 

Insert Figure 2 ebout here 



PlennInQ: Arranging Idees 

Once students generete some Ideas for writing, they must then decide 
how to errange these Ideas In approprlete presentation order. The term 
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*'arrangln<^' rather than '*oigantzfn^' It used Here because It It more 
readtl/ Ufiderttood by altmentary students* Arranging It Important 
bectuta It contrlbutat structure to the composition* To develop such a 
structure^ students must perceive end creete superordtnate end sub- 
ordinate relationships* The strategies below help students with these 
cognitive processes* 

Cittsterinq * Clustering 1« a useful technique for arranging Ideas 
that are generated by word associating* (In fact, some people use the 
tern "clustering* to refer to both word assocfattng and Its coficomttant 
ordering e*g*t Rtco ( Ctaggett 1980 *) When students have generated 
many words* they cluster the related words tnto groups by drawing circles 
around them and then ordering words within those clusters* If students 
generate only a few words* they may either draw arrows from one word to 
another or number the words In presentation order* 

Shuff I tng * One strategy that helps teach students how to arrange 
thetr tdees Is "card shuffling*" As they generate Ideas, students wrtte 
each one on a seperate card or siull ptece of paper* Then they can 
physical ty reorder the cards or papers, fMvTng them around to test 
different errengements until closely related tdees are Juxtaposed* 
Keerranglng the cards or papers ts so easy that students need little 
urging to seek the best possible order for thetr tdees* Students ere not 
reluctent to reorder topics end subtoptcs repeetadly, es they may be when 
thetr Idees ere %#rttten consecutively on full pages* 

Arrangement Plans * Students' competence In arranging Ideas ts 
enhanced when they are famtltar with specific arrangement plans that are 
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appropriate for the wrtttng tasks tKey undertake* Tor exenptet itudenti 

need to know that they can gie ipattal ordering when they tfetcrtbe an 

object Of a icene« The foltowtng tnfomiettont dtiplayed on a poster In 

the classfoomt wtU remind students how to arrange descrtpttons and how to 

connect the sentences tn thetr textt 

When you describe somethtng, arrange your Ideas fn 
space order* You can describe from 

• top to bottoiiit or bottom to topt 

• left to rtghty or rtght to leftt 

• Inside to outstdot or outside to tnstde« 

Connect ^^ur sentences wtth words that show ipace 
ordert ffke on top of # next tO t beside * 

Students atso need to be taught that stories are arranged In 

chronological order and that thts ordering Is signaled by using 

connecting expressions showing time reiationshtps* Chronological 

ordering can be presented first fn accounts of events fn students* liveSt 

sfnce the time order In such personal narratives Is readtfy understood 

because ft has been actual fy experfenced by the students* Students can 

be reminded how to arrange storfes wfth a poster dispfaying i.hfs 

Informat font 

When you wrfte a story^ arrange your fdees Into time 
ord^r for 

• a beglnnlngi 

• a middle^ 

• en end* 

Connect your sentences wfth words that show tfme 
order, Ifke then, later- that day , the next leornfng * 

Wrttfng factual fnformatfon fs eesfer when students laarn some 

simple arrangement prfnciples* For examplot when students compere two 
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thlngst they can write ^bout the %mt part of both things before they 
write about a different part* or they can write a^* the ttfeat about one 
thtng end then all thetr \^% about the other thU.qt when they write 
newspaper reports* they arrange their tdtes from MSt to least tmportantf 
when they write directions* they put each step tn the order tn which tt 
Is dont^i when they wrtte science reports* they tell what was dcme and 
then what the results were. 

Writing stuiple persueslve coniposlttons becoMS easier when students 
learn to arrange their Ideas (1) by their tnportance, (2) by the reasons 
for and the reasons against* or (3) by the reasons against and the 
reasons for. 

Itev sing 

When students overcome the Idea that the first draft Is the only 
draft, they become revisers, as Is ev)<tent from the previously described 
research of Donald Graves (e.g.. Graves ( Hurray I960). Teachers can 
both ensure that students revise and emphasize the necessity for revising 
by having students use P^per of different colors for successive drafts. 
For example, a first draft might be on green, a second on blue, a final 
on white. Several drafts can be required to qualify a composition for 
"publication** (e.g., posting It on a bulletin board) reading It to the 
class; Incorporating It Into a class book). A minimum number of drafts 
can be required for a student to receive a grade on a composition. 

Providing feedback on elements In students' text cen encourage 
students to change te^t and can provide them with Insists on how their 
writing cen be Improved. Feedback need not be preceded by a time- 
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contuning tftttlon of ravl«wlng ttactct of parfirt* Mthtrt • taacher can 
hava a confcranca iflth a student to raad togeitier and dlicutt hit or her 
paper* Purthennorct conferancet need not be fomal* "The fact Is they 
probably tiork best when the teacher ctrculatet eround the room lAtle the 
clets Is engaged In i#rttlng* A conference occurs when the teacher stops 
to answer e question* Mke e sug^^stlont or respond to e piece of 
wrltlnj^* (Cen^ry I98lt p* 2)* Peer crUics {see section below) cen elso 
provide feedback that will help rtudents Mke effective revisions* 
Students can also learn about revising end !ti ttfiportence by 
pertlctpeting In e cless revision session* Using en overhead projector^ 
the teecher can displey e composition for the whole cless to revise* 
Suggestions for Itnprovlng the coiRposltlon cen be offered end evelueted by 
the students* After the composition has been revised* the teecher cen 
reed both the unrevlsed and the revised versions to the clei^s so thet 
students cen compere the two* 

MORE WRITING pftACTICE WITHOUT HORE PAPERS TO 6RA0E 

Students cen Improve their writing procestes by writing every day 
(•*9*» Craves I98le» 196lb)* lut when teecheri wish to provide more 
writing prectlce^ they ere lanedletely confronted with the potentlet 
problem of an unmanageeble paper load* Howevert thii problem cen be 
evo!d€d* By using the techniques presented belowt teachers cen provide 
more writing practice for students without eccumulettng more papers to 
grede* 

Freewrlting 

Preewrlttng Is e good technique that cen be employed to give 
studenti raguter prectlce In ungreded writing (Elbow I973)« Students ere 
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first glwin the following t%#o constralntSt and then they start writing 
ttntti they are told to stopt 

1. Do not stop novlng your pencil to thlrk ebout spelling or 
punettietlon or grenmr or my of the rules. 

2. Oo not stop novlng your pencil even \f you cen*t think of 
enythlng to sey»elther keep wrltlngt *'l cen't think of enything 
to seyt** or '*Uhet else cen I sey,*' or repeet your lest word over 
end over« 

Freewritlng episodes should he brief et first, »erheps no longer then two 
to three ftlnutes. the length of the episodes cen he slowly Increesed 
until students ere freewritlng for ten to fifteen nlnutes. Unlike other 
writing esslgnnentSt freewritlng Is not given e gred* or reed for 
correctness; It Is not exemlned et eli unless teechers heve no other wey 
to ensure thet students do It. The purposes for freewritlng ere simply 
to give students writing prectlce end to convince them thet they do, 
Indeedt know something thet they cen put down on peper. 

Journe I Writing 

Another epproprlete technique for providing ungred^d writing 
prectlce Is Journel writing. Students write et least three sentences In 
e special notebo^ or notebook section et some time during eech day. 
They write ebout something they see, think eboutt ere confused eboutt or 
want to complain ebout. Some teechers collect the Journels end respond 
to the students* content (to *^et students write ebout), not to the form 
(to the correctness of the writing); other teechers choose not to read 
the Journels et elt, ellowing their students* writing to be privete 
reflections. 
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KMpIng • Journal givos stutftntt both Importont nrlttng praetico and 
first-hand aicparlanca with writing ai a my of eowiun I eating. Studlai 
hava shown that atudtntt tAo ka^ journaU and writa In than ragularly 
Imiprova thair inrltlng dramatically ov«r tha duration of a school y«tr 
(staton 1981). 

Santanca Coii<>tnltig 

Santanca combining Is an InstrMtlonal technlqua Oiiployad to anhanca 

studants' syntactic fluancy and varsatlllty (a*g.» O'Hara 1S73)* 

Studants ara givan two or mora short» sts^la santaneas that thay ccn^lna 

Into ona longar» complax and/or compound santanca. Studants isiy bagin 

with slnpla coordinata combining as» for Instanca^ In the following 

santanca-comblnlng Itamt 

Tha winning taam ran onto tha flald* Combine 
Tha winning taam lifted tha pitchar Into tha air* with "and*" 

The winning taam ran onto tha flatd and lifted tha 
pitchar Into tha air* 

Studants Involved In practice on combining procaed through Itams 

antalling simpla structuras to mora complex e<v4>{nettons completed by 

st^rdlnating and ambadding elements of one santanca into another 

santanca* 

Sttfdants who have tantanca^comblning Instruction provided by thair 
teachers or by thair lanpuaga-arts textbooks miy ba ebia to develop their 
own santanca*comblnlng axerclses» thus racalving addltlonel» ungredad 
writing practica* Studants can find materiel for the exorcises In the 
books and periodicals they or thay can compose tha aMrclses 

themselves* Thasa studant-ganereted exercises can than be distributed to 
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th« elttt for dthtr ttudtntt' writing pf«ctlc«* Not only t#tll both 
probtvu-^outhort and pf^l«ii<-totvort got oddtttonol writing proctleo^ but 
tti« problMHouthort^ tn pirtlculir^ «#ttt loorn iiuch obout ttntofice 
structuro ot mII* 

P— r Crltlqoltig 

Poor crtttgutng U o ttrotogy that roducot tbo toochor't popor- 
groding toid bteouso ttiHltfiti <k> mm of tho roodtng of ond eonmittng on 
OtHor ttudtntt* writing* Toochort mtt first Mdol the poptr-OMluitlng 
procoit for ttiKtenti so that thoy ttorn to g(v« Oieful ond p^itttve 
roiponoot rithtr than only ntgativt comntntt* Th«n itudtnti con revtow 
thatr elotsmatos' conpottttont, natcfng odttorlil coiMtnti on» for 
OMonpIo^ what fi good tn the coinpoittlon^ tAot It not cloor» what can be 
odded» what ordering changes con be made* 

Mttng peer respontea does more then eltetftite mm of the teecher*t 
eveluatton burden* Thtt techtilquo elso provides ttudenta with Insights 
ebout their own writing^ teaches tham now %irtting techniques by exposing 
them to the different wrtttng stretegles used by thetr poers» and helps 
students becoM Mre perceptive ebout written lonpuage* 

CONCLUSION 

Iteeltiing thet many people complete school without learning how to 
write effectively^ the piAllc today Is oKpectlng Mre end better writing 
from students In school* FurthermcH-e» teachers ore expected to he guided 
by the Infonutlon that researchers are providing ebout the composing 
process* Although teechers want to respond to these doMnds* their tiM 
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It •\r—6f comltttd to • tiMvy bitrdwi of p»p«r grj^dlng wid l«sson 
pr«p«r«tlon* Tit* rtsMrctt and ttw tachnlqiMs and proc«Airet dtterlbed 
•bovt provtdt infonMtlon to ^Ip tMchtrt «Mtllor«t«, If not solvt, tho 
prebl«»» of tMcttIng tho cMpotlng precost, providing otft^iiwto proctico, 
Md «v«lt»tlng studtntt' wrtttng whlU ttlll Iwving onough tint loft over 
to be poopio OS MOll OS tooetitrs. 
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THE MtlTeil'S L0N6-TCIIH 
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F1f«r« 1. Structorc of the Flower anrf K»y«t eognltlw-procett node! of writing (I9tl«, p, 370). 
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HAIKtX FOR CREATtNG CHMACTEKS 



Character 


Size 


Voice 


Katr Color 


Eye Color 


Host 

Notlcaeble 
Cherecterlttlc 


Charaetar 1 












Character 2 












Character 3 













Figure 2, Katrix for Creettng Cherectert 
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FOOTNOTES 



' The tann "translating^' will t>« usad throughout this article to 
distinguish this process for 'WItIng," a term that Is used alternately 
Mith "compostnsf' to refer to the entire set of writing processes. 
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PART HI 
INSTR'KTIONAL COMPONENTS 



Introduction 

A. Filmtrip: "Helping Students Write Setter and Write Hore**— Annotated 

Script 

B. Prototype Coinposttion Instruction: "Learning to Ccmpose'* 
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iNSTmiCTIONAL COHPONEHTS 



Introduction 



The rewarch/practlce conferencos and ttw studies of tKe literature 
)wve provided SWRL staff (and others) with considerable background on 
current knowledge about writing* However^ this knowledge Is of United 
practical value If It cannot be transleted Into usable Instructional 
conponents* This section describes the two Instructlor*al components 
prepered es e result of this project* 

A, niwstrip; 'n <elplng Students write Better end Write Hore" ** 
Annoteted Script* Besed on experience with steff developmnt wt3^Ith 
SWRt Instructional Inprovenent Digests (see VoIum TWo» Parts II end lll» 
respecttveTy), project steff (primarily Ann Hunes) developed e teacher- 
tretning component consisting of e ftlmstrlp^ an eudtotepa^ and e 
presenter's guide (which contelns three handouts to be reproduc«*d end 
distributed to teachers)* This fitmstrip (developed In cooperation 
with the Curriculum Alignment project** funded by the Los Angela Unified 
School District) constitutes e previous de1Ivereble» but one rhat has 
received extensive use In the schools* This section of the present 
report Illustretes how the fllmstrtp Is releted to writing research* The 
script thet eccompanles the fitmstrip Is presented^ etong with epproprlete 
references to the literature that forms the basts for the fllnstrip 
presentetlon* 

8« Prototype Composition Instruction: "leerning to Compose* " As 
pert of e^prevlous dellvereble, Ann Htmes prepared en instructlone! 
resource enalysis that described how the results of composition reseerch 
could be embodied In en etementerv school composition progran* Based on 
thU enelysISy p.^totype Instructlonel units have been prepered* This 
section op^M with 6 description of Inplesnentlng the research on writing* 
This Is followed by the senile materlels, which ere epproprlete for 
use et the beginning of third grede* The prototype meterlels consist 
of two units of e stuoent workbook end the corresponding teecher*s guide* 
Consequently^ thU sectlor^ of the report denonstretes In e very tengi;>le 
feshlon how writing research may be applied to writing Instruction* 
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FILHmiP: 

"HELPtNG STUDEMTS WRITE SeTTER AND WRITE HORE'* 
fcwotaud Script 



:RJC ^-^^ 



VISUAL 





J— 

















^--j — 




AUDIO 



1* MmIc 



X Parottt^ ttKhm, Md publfe oflkteb have I 
iBcmifaulv omotfiifid ilNMit Mdnti* ah tt to f to 
write. TUi irowbiv faMcicst ia wilttat ^ owMd » 
' in the focttv (tf luifuctloii on wridi^ 



Craves (1978) 



3*. Inthepttt, 

Nttw rMeHchefs 
noreat ko« 

Humes (1982b) 



wrote— It the prodaeu Of writing, 
and teKfaen wt lo(rfd«$ more and 
mdcttttwr tec a the proccn of 



4. Om way of vlcwlDf the wrldng prooeis If to 
dcicrtbe tlvee itattt: iwe -w iUlm ^ writlm, and 



King (1978). Hurray (1978). Munwt (1965) 



S. But even these itaces htvc 
fUmtt dicy niut set foaU, 
tfrtate ideas. After dicy 
to paiMr, they must revtew 

Flower end Hayes (198I) 



When wfitcts 
ideas, and 
tmulated thdr ideas 
I revtoe their text. 



VISUAL 



AUDIO 




Howcw. viidM docn^ mow In 9 Mikte Hut. 
Oood wriicff (ontlBMifly novc btck and fwUi 
«Mi« the wta M«e» ^ 

FloMtr «nd Kiy«s (1960. 1981)1 Hold (1979b). 
\ommr% (1979). Youn« 0976) * 




7. lUtOnttripwBlcafvcrtwDtapoitaiitpMtt^thc 
inktaf praem ttat Mff oft« dtfnoOi for ttsdcntt: 




t. Theie win alio be 
write noR vrtthotii 



to 



on fCttfatf 

the tMchcr's ptpcr 




*. Muiic 



A Uff proUen for rnidcMt (ud for ill writers for 
tfca& nutter) bioieratiiv IdeM—ituJnu don't 
know bow to fet IdeM. A conmoii p •tsih, *i 
cin*l tltisk of aoytlifaw to ity/* 
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AUDIO 






It Oiw o^oyaUe «iy itadrais CM MtaudMc dttk 
thinkinf k dmrngh word mofiiili^. Studesu 



Rfco and Claggctt (I98O) 



i 



12. Foreiaa93e»ifitudesUifCfOingtoinite«botit 
bucbai, tbey tUnk of wofdt Ctet tdMe to the 
nford **tai«bilL**Wbcntlw whole dM» is ddm 
thit, the word! can be wiittcs oa the board. 



U. When mdentt have tenoated cpcuth aiiodailom, 
they can drde the wofdt that repment ideas they 
want to tndude te tbefr oonpotftiow. 



14. One of the 
betpi students 



broad area of 
ask thenudvst 
for 



fonnattied tedmlQiies that 

$deas is to have students ask 
about a topic or about a 

Studcisis CM be tau^ to 
^oeitl oii i to prObe their own 



Burns and Culp (1980) 



IS. Some of the (pKHion arc very ifaMe. For exam* 
ple» these are the questions that stuttcnu can ask 

aomrthhuT What docs it look like? What does k 
smcfl Kke? What docs fc sound Kke? What docs k 
Heel like? WhM docs k tMtc She? 



Corder (1979). 0*Angeto (1980) 
i ^ 
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1(. Queitiont for writing I story are also tduivdy 
rimple: Wbit happened first? What happened nextt 
What happened laitY When dil H happen? Where 
^ ft happen? Who did it hif^en to? 

SuHce (1975)* Corder (1979)* Woung, Becker, and 
Ptke (197U) 



t7. Sometimes itadettU are afven a broad and 
tUd to wrfte tomffhtng (hctual AtM ft. IV Ques* 
tioiit that can be asked are a Ibtle more difficult, 

MOOCssftiQr- Whit ii the topic? What part of the 
topic sboidd I unite aiboot? Whit Uad of cxan^le 
can I (ivt to exptafo the topk;? What questioos can 
I ask about the topic? What are the answers to 
these questkms? 

Corder (1979)* D'Angelo (19B0), Nold (1973a), 
Wtnterowd (1975)* Young and Seeker (1975) 



tt. Even if students can't answer all of the questkHu, 
those they can answer t^ner^rte enouf}) ideas to 
ffct them started writint. 



The same is true about questions for persuasive 
writittf : What ofrinions can a person bav« about 
Utis to|^? What's my c^rinion? What rowms can 
others give to dww my opinion Is wrong? What 
reasons ou I give to Acm that my opinion is right? 
What dsc can I say to prove tliat my reason is a 
good reason? 

Corder (1979) 



2t. These questions can be written on the board or on 
diaru. The d vu can be posted In the room so 
that students can refer to the questions when they 
are writing. 



VISUAL 



AUDIO 
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2X, Once ideas arc tenerated* they must be arranged in 

iqilttopritte order. 



23. One way to hdp studenu to aiTange their idns is to 
have then write their ideas on cards or pieces of 
papet that they ^ysically reorder— (bey just try dif- 
ferent ananiemenu of the cards until they get the 
most closely related ideas next to each other. 



Humes (1982a) 



34. Ousterini is a tedmique used for ordering content 
genoated by word associatint. (te fact* siane peo- 
^ use the term **clusterliv** to re»r to both word 
associating and the orderiof of the words.) 

Rtco and Clasgett (1980) 



25. When numy words have been produced* the rdated 
words are dustered into groups by larger circles. 



VISUAL 



AUDIO 




Then the rdtted words vc n 
order within those dusters 



1 



bered for Utcir 



37* Wbeo fewer words are issodited, studenu mty 
ciUttr ibiw arro**^ fhrn one drded wori to 
anochcr. 



31* or number the words in |ireseiiutk>fi order. Of 
course* if the word issodttkms have been written 
on card«^ w pieces of pmier* they can timply be 
rearranied into the doired «der. 



39* Students ilio need to learo specific arranfement 
fdans. The kind of arrangement depends on the 
Icind of writing. 

D'Angeto (;^75) 



For example* studenu need to use spatial ordering 
when Uiey describe something. Students can learn 
to arrange the tocriptive content they htm 
tcoerated hito side^ciide order* for instance~**on 
the right side of the room. . .* in the comer . . .* in 
tbemiddleof tbenKmi...*onthe other side....** 



O^AngcIo 



(I9B0) 
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3t. Stories are minied in duoD^ouM order. Even a 
flashback is amnied duoooloilcd^ witfain itielf . 

D'Angelo (198O) j 



J3. Persuasive writing is arranged by the efflectiveness 
and importance of the arguments --usually from 
least to mou effiective and important. 

D'Angeto (I98O), Wtnterowd (1975) 



34. When students have generated their ideas and have 
arrar.^rd their ideas ht the impropriate order* they 
can write compositions with good content and good 
o^anizitifm. 



35. Musk 



33. Some factual wrking b abo arrange 


din 


chronological order, but the content 


t often requkei 


other ordering. Fw *****r*f, oooqm 


Bisons aie 


ananfod by ^ pifts of thoie 


»bcini 


compareOt news stonci arc vrang** 




important informatkm comes first. 




D'Angelo (!980), Irmscher (1969) 
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3f. Reiearcb show$ that studenu 

wiite cwcfy day. 

Graves (ISSia, 1981b) 



^9 



better if they 



31. But how cut the teadwr |et studenu to write mm 
without htvint to grade nore papers? Two food 
•pproacbet may hdp teHw this problem. 



3S. One technique for belfring Audcnu to write mwe it 
fteewriting. Aftn they are sfven two rules, itudenu 
itart wririns «nd do not stop until they tre t^ to. 

Elbow (1973) 



The nde it that Kudents should not stop 
moving their pcndlt to think about q>dling or 
punctuation or grammar. 



The second rule is that students should not stop 
moving their pendU even if they can*t think of 
anything to uy. 



• * 
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41. 



If ibey cn*t tUak of tnythiQi to say* they jMt 
Iwep mitiikt, *a cu*t think of anythfaig to s«y. 
Eventually, studenu win start coo^pt up with 
something to wflte aiboui. 



7 



Ihdllw won foroil «ritii||» tUs kind of writi«t 
itn*t traded or kwked at tot cameunm. In tet. 
teachen don't have to look at the wiitfm at «il 
ttolets this is the only way to make tore k haa been 
done. 



43. Journal writing is another tedmique for jetting 
studenu to write more without the teachers doinc 
mote paper gradlnt. it foUowt me (tf the same 
prindpla as freewriting— teachers do not kwk at 
the journals for correctness. 

Noore and Reynolds (1979). Progoff (1975) 



44. Students write at least three sentences each day in 
their journals. Tbqr write about sonething they tee. 
think tiboMt feel confuted about, ot want to coin> 
plain about. 

Haerori* (1976) 



Some teachers collect these Krumals and write 
responses to the students-Htot about bow they 
write, but to the students* ooocems. This is a good 
practice when there is time, and it gives the studentt 
flrst-hand eipcrienoe with writing as a way of 
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SUton (1980) 



14 



VISUAL 





Aumo 



4t. But even if tcadwn ik»*t liave time to mpimA^ 
writim ki the joitroal every dw gives studenu ini' 
poftant practice. Studies hemjiliawii thtt studenu 
wbo keep such Jouroib inpnm their writiof over 
the course of ft tdiool year. | 

Steton (I9BI) 



47* 



These arc just t few ideas for hetping studenu write 
better and write more. Studenu will write better if 
they understand bow to feacmte nd afranfe thefar 
ideas. Studemt win write more, without increasint 
the papcr^fiadbm load, by doCni ftccwritbog and 
Jouraii wiitta|< And ti^ is idutt teadms* studemsi 
and paresu want— more wriiing and better wrttini. 



41. Music 
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B. Prototype Instruct ion 
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PROTOTYPE COMPOSITION INSTRUCTION: 
''LEARNING TO COMPOSE" 
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ItVLChENTtNfi Tl« IteSEMtCK ON WRlTtNe 



ERIC 



CofiqK>£ttlon authortttes have tncrMstngly advocatad tnstructton 
that focuses on the process rather than the product of vtriting* They 
variously label the elements of the process (e.g.» Flower ft Hayes» 198la: 
p1anntr9» t n1atfng» revtewlngi Ho1d» 1979: p:enntn9» trenscrtblng» 
reviewing} » but these elements can bo synthesized Into the recursive 
processes of (1) planning^ whtch consists of generating and arranging 
ldees» (2) translating^ which ts defined as the process of putting !deas 
Into readable form (Flower ft Hayes» I9&1a). and (3) revising^ which entails 
reviewing the text and changtf*g one't mind as well as changing the trans* 
lated text. Various Instructional strategies for teaching these processes 
are promulgated in the literature* along with diverse systems for assessing 
their success. 

This paper summarizes the data on each of the various subprocesses^ 
After each summary* It discusses the suggestions for Instruction. The 
paper then describes the major systems for wrltlng-s«i^1e assessmeivt. The 
suggestions for Instruction and assessment are ln^>1emented In the sample 
lessons that follow the paper. 

Planning 

Research reveals that pUitnlng Is a thinking process that writers 
engege In throughout composing— before* during* and after the time spent 
In putting words on a page. During planning* *W1ters form an Internal 
representation of knowtedge that will be used In wrltlnj^' (Flower ft 
Heyes* I98la* p. 372). 

Studies suggest that planning time Is a constant htgh proportion 
of total coiQposIng time (e.g.* Berkenfcott ^r* 1982; f d* I98t». In 
these studies* planning required eiore time than other subprocasses 
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trantUttng and r«vUtng); pUnntng My contune m nuch at 65% 
(Gould* 1980) to 85% (B«rk«nkotter» 1982) of toul conpostng ttM* 

The InporUAca of •KUnttvt pUnntng It tupportftd by reports that 
good krrtttrt tptni wort ttM tn pUimfng than atthcr ov««ag« or rtmedlol 
writers (e.g*« SUIUrd* 1974)* 6ood writers appear al^ to spend more 
tffn^ tn global ptanntng then fn tocel« sentence** and %4ord*tevel planning; 
the opposite appears true for reniedlal wrlters-*thcy spend More tiM In 
local planning (e*g*« Atwetl« 1^1)* 

These findings are corroborated by pause research* which reveals 
that good writers spend inora tine tn long planning pauses* iditto 
remedial writers peuse for shorter time periods (Flower t Heyes* I98lb; 
Van B'-uggen* Additionally* good writers P^use mr% before they 

write In thought units (l*e*« episodes devoted to coommlcatlng concepts 
or carrying out goals)* While remedial writers pause nore before 
sentence-level tasks {At%#ell* 1981; Flower I Hayes* 1981b; Van Bruggen* 
1946) • 

Plandng elements tnctude generating and organizing* or arranging* 
content (Flower ( Heyes* I98la). Generating entails gathering Information 
to write ebout* whether that Information Is material from exterttel sources 
or If content dUcovcrcd wUliin the writer's ntnd. Orgenlztng It ordering 
content; It contrtbbtes structure to e finet product. Orgentxing n»y 
Involve deleting content when aore content has been generated then It 
needed for the specific purpose end/or errengcment. In ectuel practice, 
plans for organizing content rarely Include formal outlines (Cmtg, 1971; 
NIschcl, 1974; Stallard. 1974). 
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When d*ta are not gathered from external sources, writers must search 
their own minds for tnforiutton. This search may Involve the use of 
"Invention** technlques-^-heurlstlc probes for generating content. Specific 
probes and variations of probes are discussed by such authorities as 
Surke (1975), Corder (1979), D*Angelo (1980). Draper (1979). Elbow (1973). 
Irmsch-^r (1979). Jones ar^ Mall (1979), Kneupper (1980), Odell and 
Sage (1978), Rico and Claggett (1980), Rohman (1965), Wtnterowd (1375). 
Young and Seeker (1975), Young, Becker, and Pike (1970). 

Techniques for arranging content for teaching the pro« 3ss of 
arranging discourse Include clustering (e.g.. Rico & Claggett, 1980) 
and '^shuffling** (Humes, 1982). Specific arrangement plans for various 
types of discourse are specified by Christensen (1968, 1978), D*Angelo 
(1980), Irmscher (1969. 1979). Jones and Mall (1979). McKenxIe (1979), 
Rico and Claggett (l980), and WInterowd (1975). 

Translating 

Translating Is the process of transforming con' ^nt from one form of 
symbol Izatlon (thought) Into another form of symbol Izatlon (graphic 
representation). Translating makes huge demands on writers' cognitive 
p^ocjsses because translating Is so complex: Writers must put Ideas 
Into written language while they are also dealing with problems of 
discourse coherence and structure (Berelter & Scardamalla, 1981). This 
mental load Imposed on translating becomes llghtf^* as an Increasing 
number of writing skills become automatic rather than consciously ^rlven. 
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**As wrttcrs bftcont more sophtsttcated* they My devote less conscious 

attention to such concerns es orthography, spelling* and teste sentence 

construction" (Brtdwell* 1961* p. 96). 
* 

^ Befng able to *'devote less conscious attentton" to the skills of 
translating requires years of practice with handWrtttng* spelttngt 
language usege^ word choice^ capttat txattos end punctuatton; then thea^e 
skills nay become somewhat automittc. Kelattve autOMttcfty may also be 
possible for tome htgher-level tktlls such as sentence vartatton knd 
figures of speech (Gould^ 19^0) . 

Studies have provided evidence t:het when skills become automatic* 
difference* ai. ^r In the writing process during trenslattng (Glassner, 
1980; Ven Qfuggen^ 1946). Writers who have r stered transUttng skills, 
es mejsured by high scores on usege tests^ write at a reptd rete between 
peuse&t conversely* writers who heve not mastered trenslettng skills 
ifftte slowly. Furthermore* poor writers pause for short Intervals during 
translating beceuse they must stop to think about the mechanics of writing. 
They have so meny mechanical problems that they must ''attend to surface 
matters In order to write out their Ideas the first time** (Bridwell* t980» 
p. 2U). 

Some iiuthorlties suf.gest that mechanical and gremmatlcal skills 
are best taught In context when students need the skills (e.g.* Celklns* 
I98O; Greves, I9dle* I98lb; Shaughnessy* 1977). Dther ofter cited tech* 
nlques that facilitate learning gremmatlcal and mechanical skills as well es 
Mktng these skills end synteccic structures eutomatlc ere sentence combining 
(e.g.* Combs* 1976; Felgley* 1979) Hunt* I979» Hellon* 1976* 1979; Morenberg* 
Oalker* » Kerek* 1978; Obencheln* }$79i D'Hare* 1973; Swen* 1979; WInterowd, I98O), 
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Modeling (e.g.* Corbett. 1976; fittbert. I98O; Innschcr* 1979; Schlff* 
1978; Wllllans, 1979;* and t«rlting dialogue (Moffctt* 1968; Moffett ( 
Wigner* 1976). 

Revising Is both • cognltlva and physical activity that occurs 
^'continually throughout the writing of a work'* (Sonmars^ i960, p. 3£0). 
ftavlilng covers editing (a.g.» fixing spelling and punctuation^ su!>stl- 
tuting synonyms) as wall as undertaking major reformulations (e.g.» 
reorganlxing blocks of discourse* adding %riK>le sections of content). 
These changes are made when the writer* In reviewing the text, sees 
mismatches between his/her Intention and the actual product. 

Unfortunately* first*draft revisions are often premature editing 
attempts* sometimes by good writers (Stallard* I974)» but more often by 
writers who are overly concerned with the surface features, of composing 
(e.g., punctuation* spelllnsi* word choice). Consequently* their concern 
about surface features causes these writers to Interrupt the flow of 
coursing to correct their text (Perl* 1979). Correspondingly, they 
don't use Important operatlms Uke reorganization and addition (Sommers, 
1980). Rather* (hey try to "clean up speech'* (p. 381), so they approach 
revision with a '^thesaurus philosophy of wrltlnj^' (p. 381). 

As writers become more experienced and competent* they view 
revising as a process of structuring and shaping their discourse (e.g.* 

Falgtey ft Wltte* 1931; Sommers* 1979; Stallard* 1974). They begin to 
»ee a first draft as an attempt to **deflne the territory*' (Sommers* 1980* 
p. 384)* to they keep writing that first draft until they decide what 
they want It to say. As writers develop* they also become concerned 
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with audttnc* contider«tic»ni» so they start nvttwlng and thui ravtitn^ 
thetr imrk for tti effect on their audttnc* ($oimrs» 198O)* 

Tha stratagtat and tachntquaa that wcra datcrlbed for ganerattng^ 
ar/angtng» and tranilattng ara applicable for ravtilng. For a detatlad 
JUcuftitton of teaching writers to rav1ia» sea ' ^itry (I98O). 

Evaluation 

Authortttas ganarally agree that any tnttfument used to asse» 
tnstnictton on wrUtng should tticlude one of More vtrtting samples (e.g.» 

Crowp^^ 1979). However^ they disagree over which procedures are appropriate 
for prompting and sco/Ing writing samples. Th? major scoring procedures 
used In large-scale assessment are holistic (l*e.» general Impression)^ 
analytic^ Primary Trait assessment^ and the SURL system. 

Holistic Assersment . Holistic assessment Involves a comparative 
evaluation of ess^ys» as Is performed by the Educational Testing Service 
(1976) » the developers of the system. Readers ara trained to read and 
rata papers In relation to other papers In a sat. However^ authorities 
laud the procedure as simple (a.g.» Hogan e Mlsh1er» 1979) » and some 
claim that may be the primary reason for the method's wide acceptance 
(e.g.» Odell ( Cooper^ 1978). 

However^ holistic scoring Is frequently criticized because the only 
diagnostic Infonutlon It offers Is about the comparative quality of a 
paper—It does not Indicate why a P«per Is a '*2/^ or a **3»** or a "4.** 
Although the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) used 
holttttc scoring In tha 1969'>70 •tsMtnent (1970), tha project group 
st^taquently dtsavow*d thtf lyttwn bacautc ttst rcfultf «ou1d not be 
tnterpr'^ted sarlffactortly (Nulltt, 1975)* 
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Analytic AMCKntent . The dcftnttlvc scale for analytic atsetsinent wat 
tfevucd by Diedertch (I966, 1974). Thtt scale consists of "General Hertt'* 
categortes (the content charactertsttcs) and *^chanlcs" (frmi skills 
such as puncttiatlOT^ upttal lutton^ and grmmir). An analytic icalc 
contttti of a Itit of the promtncnt features of a parttcular writing 
type (e^g. » expotttory discourse^ narrative dttccHirae). Thui tt tt 
detfgned to accotnmDdate all tatkt for that dltcourte type» regardlett 
of differencei tn the tttmult eliciting the writing samptet. When an 
e»ay Is scored^ the ratings on various features are tallied for subtotals 
of content and form scores and for a total writing score. 

Many authorities advocate the analytic sca1e» asserting^ for exanipte^ 
that ft fecltttates quick and efficient scoring (Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools* 1976). Fi*rthermore» research studies support 
analytic scales (c.g.» Pttts» 1979; $mlth» 1979; Winters* 1979)- However* 
analytic scales have critics as well as proponents. Odell and Cooper 
(1976) crttlctze two underlying assutnptlons of the scale: (I) Criteria 
for rating good writing can be derived from sophisticated readers* 
perceptions of discourse types rather than fron the specific writing 
task Itself* and (2) the same criteria for Judging a task elicited by 
one stimulus for a specific type of writing (e.g.* exposttory) can be 
used to Judge all tasks cllcltlni^ that writing type» even though the 
tasks are evoked by different stimuli. 

Primary Trait Assessmn^ . Primary Trait Assessment was devised by 
NAEP. The primary trait of a writing task Is itetermfned by the purpose 
and audience for a specific piece of discourse and the prompt Is 
devised accordingly. The sample elicited by the prompt Is rated by the 
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rnmftry Tr«lt Scoring system (FfS) on how well thet "tr«lt*' Is manifested. 

c.«&n prompt Is designed toeltctt the ch«r«ctert$ttcs thet effectuite 

the prlmery trelt »fhen students compose thetr writing samples* The 
■ 

cherecterlsttcs (features) that ere unique to thet prompt become the 
scoring criteria for the wrtttng sample. Thus the prompt must be highly 
structured to factlltate scortng» because the •'wore . ^uctured the task» 
the tess difficult the scoring* since the esseys . * . wtll be more 
uniform In focus'* (Mul1ts» 19?$* p. 9). The corresponding scoring guide 
thet fs written for each stimulus describes the exercise In terms of 
specific cheracterlstlcs dls^leyed by a successful writing sample (KIaus» 
Lloyd-Jones» Brown. Llttlefalr. MulllSv.Mlller* and Verlt>» I979» p. 15). 
Examiners need considerable training to become competent and comfortable 
with PTS (Mul1Is» 1975). 

Because PTS evaluation focuses on the primary trait of the writing 
task» the scorlng-ls ''Independent of attention to mechenlcel find grammatical 
features" (Klaus et al.» 1979» P* 2)). Thus when mimrs evaluate the 
primary tratt» "Handwriting does not matter * . . Hechenlcs do not matter'* 
(Klaus et el.> 1979» P* 29)- However* SLch features can be evaluetei es 
secondary (or even tertiary) traits. Definitive studies heve not co«^>ered 
PTS with other scoring systems (Odell s Cooper* 1978)* 

The^SWRL System . The SWRL system (1) Is easy to score without 
formal training* (2} Is scored for the specific content features of the 
writing tesk« and (j) provides diagnostic Information. It combines the 
simplicity of analytic scales end holistic scoring i^lth the specificity 
of Primary Trait Scoring (PTS). Tor formal assessment* a highly structured 
prompt Is provided. This prompt also facilitates easy scoring because It 
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it alwayi accoinpanled by tcortng criterta that pertatn tpecfftcally to 
that prwnpt. The corretpondtn;|f scoring key tt coinprtsed of a tcortng 
Mtrtx that Itttt the features of good writing that a coioposttton exhtbtts 
when a student mploys the appropriate content and from tktlU; the matrtx 
alto Includes performance rattjigt of good» acceptable^ or unacceptable 
on each content and form tktlt. Thus the scoring eltclts dfagnot;ttc 
tnformatton about the tndtvtdually Usted C0A<k>onent skills^ ^tle providing 
a total score for the writing sample vrtten the good/Kceptab1e/unacceptab1« 
ratings are tallied for all content and form skills. The scoring guide 
that accompanies the prompt describes the features that constitute a good, 
acceptable, or ut. acceptable score on each criterion tn the scoring key. 
These guidelines correspond to precise Individual features that comprise 
the whole conrosltlon. FItfId testing of this scoring model has demon- 
strated its scoring ease (Hwnes, 1979) and reltabllfty (Crmnell, t98l). 

Conclusion 

The recomnendatlons discussed above for teaching the composing 
process have been Incorporated In t^.« sample Initructlon that follows. 
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LWnniNC TO cowyost 

nMH£R*S Witt 10 CMDE Vmtt INSntUCTtON 




tNTUDDUCTtON 



Cempotltton trttritctten hat tradttlonatty vt^hMUtd tht product of 
wltlnfl** wh«t •tutftnt* »rrttt»r«tKtir than tKt procatt of trrlttng—how 
atudant* wrtta. ftacant raa«arch supports tnttructton tn wrtttng a> 
proca». FurtKtniora, canponant tkttU thouttf ba imtflad Into tha 
proca», not taught aa^rataty. 

Tha SWRL coH^tttton program, laarnlfig to Cewpota . fttU tSU need 
for a unified approach to tht teaching of writing In tha alemr;itary 
•choot (grade* 1-6). It teaches the conpotlng procew Mhlle taaching 
the component tkItU (e.g., capltalUatlon and punctuation) required to 
cempltte a writing task Kithin tht context and cwtttnt of the procett. 
Students conttdtr thttr purpose and audlance «At1e learntng to plan, 
draft, revlte, and edit their writing. When a tktll la necetMry for a 
writing taiV, It It taught tn tha context of that tatk. Thut Instruc- 
tion m component tklllt does not Interrupt the writing procasi ttnce ft 
It Integrattd Into that procttt. Furthtrmort, with tht oxcaptton of 
apelttng and handwriting aktllt,* all tht AIIU nttdtd to write 
Ctmptttntly are covered In tht program— punctuatlot«« capital Itat ton, 
languaga usage, tentence atructure. 

*S|>t11ing •kttti ar« too nuMroui to bt toujlht wtthln • cempotUtoii 

programi rtguUr ctMtroem tfiitritctton or tpelttrHt thoutd be eontinued. 

Kificfc^rttlng con otto bt tought otporote /« uting tht rtgutor cto»roein 
MttrtoU* 
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C«lT£»rr OF INSTRUCTION 

ntODliCTS 

Tht products c««p«ied (hiring «r.d« thrw Initruetlon Include 
»torl«. dt.crlptlont. p.r»on,l UlUrs. dirtetlont. ttory 
tiMMrUs, fictional »torl«. th.nk-yo« letters, reports for other 
school subjects, end »t»ort poems. 

ACTIVITIES 
fr yperetlon 

Vep.retlon Includes ectlvltles thet teech students the component 
Skills they win need to compose • prodcct. While studying exe^ples of 
the kind of products they ere to write, students ettend elso to the 
component skills Introduced by the product. 

Th* gfliii posliiq Process 

The mejor «:tlvltles of the composing process In Lsernln, to Compose 
include punning, drafting, revising, end editing. These .ubprocesses 
are listed seperetely for convenience In discussing end teechlng them. 
However, this seperetlon does not Imply e llneer process, Mther, 
writers move beck end forth .mong the subprocesses , For «*»ple, efter 
text hes been drafted, • ^ be noticed end new content eddltlons 

must be planned. ^- 

flwnlnc . During |M'«*'nlng. »t«tf«nts set writing goals «.ci Oenerete 

lde„. Students «y f l;«l 

them from their own minds. IThen writer's search their own minds, they 
often use probes for »eneratlng content. In Leerning to Compose , these 
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^rel>*i mr% gtMrally «oiii(ir*Md of Mtt of ^M%t\tin% itudMtt tik 

th«isalv*i In orcter to gMtrate e^ttnt* For mMmp\%f •tudantt Uarn to 

(tntroto ftf«oi for rfttcrlblng an ebjact by asking thMitlvvi the 

qutttlont Mwx 

What do«i It look llket 

Vhit tfoet It found llket 

What tfoti It fool llkot 

What dooi It tMll llkat 

What dofti It tatta llkat 

Such proboi not only gano'^ata contant for iitt In composlngt but also 

taach itudanti how to proba thair own minit for fdaat* Stutfentt alto 

study what kind of contant It charactarltttc of tha product they are to 

*^lta and how to organfx^ that content* 

Oraftfng- drafting ft putting Mrds on papt^r and It tynonymous 
with What It frequently celled *Wltlng*** Students leern to draft 
without excetslve concern fo^ tur.act errors beceuse such conr r 
inhibits the *^UIng process* They etso leern Inportent skills thet 
enable them to dreft with fluency end coherence. 

Revising * Revising U «eVtng substentlal changes to Ifnprove a 
text* tn Learning to CoinpoSiS students leern to add new Information^ to 
chenge the order of content, ^:ihamva imretetetf eenten^t^^^nd 
redundancy, end to very the i^Vocture end lenpth of thati^ sentences* 

EdUIng* IdtttnE: In L<|*i^]rnlnq to Compose Ifvolvot changlnp words or 
Correcting spelllngt punct^et^on, mr^J cepUet txatton* Students leern to 
proofread for errors end V> adit them out of the text bef;ire writing the 
final version* 
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Evil uat Ion 

TMch«ri •vtlMta Airtnft tht aMii|H>iln9 procaii by iiftlclng eementi 
th«t htlp atudtnti to nrlu tnd r«wlte tetter coivoiltloAi* Thtie 
comtnts focui on toochlAgt fK>t totting* Toochori oiiUt otudonci by 
Oiking qucotloni obout tht witing tnd offoring suggeitloni for Improving 
It* tfhtn students hove completed their finel drefti* eompoiltloni ere 
foHMtly tvelueted* The eveluetlon procedure imkei scoring compositions 
oesyt yet It provides diegnostic Informttlon ebout the content end the 
consent ektlls* 

TECHNIQUES FOSTEKING WITH WRITING PltOCESS 

Prectlcing certein techniques helps students develop fhe eblllty to 
compote. £ech technique presented In teeming to Compose fosters some 
or e'tn oH of the sebprocessei of the coir^slng process ^fid thus Is 
critical to Instruction. The techniques used In flrede three Include 
Journel wrltlngt freewrltingt sentence combtnlngt wrd essocletlng* end 
clustering* These techniques ere dlscusse<i beloH under the unit et 
lAtch they ere first presented* 

SKI US 

Kony eompment skills ewst be employed in order to put words on e 
pege. In leernlnfl to Comooie t there skills ere presented when they ere 
fietd^d for the esslgned writing tesk* For oxamplef when students learn 
to •^Ite Mp directions* they elso leern to wr<te «nd ptmctuete the 
tmperetlve sentences' that ore used In dl^-ectloni (e*g*, Turn left ot the 
etop elgn *)t when etudents leern to write personel letterSf they leern 
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tha lattar-ferMt ^tlU ntettwry to wrttt partenat tatttrt at well as 
the prarM|uttttt c«pltattxatt«n and piinctuatl«n ^ttU (a. 9.1 
capltatixtng the namet of ttrtett, tnttrttnj) a ccothi bctwt«fi city and 
at&tt). 

PKOMAH MTEIllAtS 

STUDEHI WORKBOOK 

The student workbook prtsents brief Instruction and provides 
appreprlatt practlct. Some of the Instructional actlvlttas art 
computed In the text. However » student* een^lete the cenipesln9 tasks 
en paper distributed by the classroom teaehe". 

TEACHER GUIDE 

Jht Teacher Guide Includes the teacKcr*s edition of the student 
ttorkbook. The teacher*s version Includes the numbered pages of the 
atudetit wrkboolc, answers to the exercises, ffuldeltnts for presenting 
Instruction, end euggcstlons for further cless and Individual actlvUlcs. 
It aleo covers the background for the program and presents the content 
and procedures of Instruction. It Includes Information needed to conduct 
each unit of Instruction, end eontelns scoring keys end «uldellnes for* 
avatuating the compositions that etudents write for oach unit.* It also 
contains the writing prompts, ecoring keys, and scoring guidelines that 
are used For formal assessment. The final component of the Teecher Guide 
Is e Cless Record Sheet, which Is to be photocopied to that e oepercte 

'Scoring these compositions Is epilonel. 
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thMt (of tlift«tt) It aval labia. Tht tcorts itudants racetva on ^* 
cen|>otlttont are racordad on thii theat for each coinpotltion eciplated 
III tnitructton. Scores for the c^rratpondtfig wrttiog seMpla produced 
for the aiMisment prompt are aUo recorded on the Cla$i Record Sheet. 

PROCEDURES 

Preparation 

Students prepare for writing through dltcuitlon activities led by 
the teacher. Additionally, ttudentt read exenplet of the type of 
wrttlig they are to undertake. Relevant ccntponent tkllli are presented 
at thti time. 

Planning 

After preparation for writing^ students plaii their con^sUlons» 
often generating Ideas by using a specific set of questions presented In 
the text. Students aleo take notes that they will use during composing. 

Drafting 

Students then begin drafting their Ideas on paper»at least or>e 

first draft, one revised draft, and one final, edited ir^ft. These 

drafts are kept In writing folders that students prepare and keep either 
In their desks or In a classroom file. 

Revl^^lnfli, ^evIslnQt and Editing 

Teachers read students* first drafts and suggest possible ways to 
Improve the content and organisation. The students then merk up the 
first drafts, and the teacher reviews the marketf^up drafts. Then 
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ttud*nti writt th*ir rtvlMd vtrtlont* The tMch*r tt tyaln anccuraged 
to rtviM th* copYt thlt tlm noting turfac**l«vcl trrort. Stutftnts 
correct th* trrori or this draft, thow thtir ttftitd p^f^rz to tht 
teacher, and then rewrit* the paper In flnel form* Although thlt 
procedure detcrtbet only one tfreft for revlting end editing, >tudents 
My mork through teverel drefts before they preoare the final copy* 

tvelirfatlan * the teecher My then eveluete the conpoiitlon, uting 
the tcorkng InfonutlM provided for the unit* The teecher may give the 
ttudent e copy of the fllled*ln tcor;ng key so that th* ttudent It 
Informed ebout the atrengtht of the coinposltlon* Studentt* compositions 
ere then published {tee Unit I)* The eveluetlon may be published es 
well. If both the teecher end the ttudent choote to Include It* 

Attestwent 

At the end of eeeh unit, the teecher admlnlstert formal ettetsment, 
using the prompt, tcortng key, end tcoring guide Included for the unit. 
Studentt ere ellowc. to work over e period of time to that they cen plen, 
dreft, revlte, end edit these'^fe^osltlons Just es they did the unit a 
compotltlont* Consequently, foirib|^l ettetsment servet et eddltlonel ; 
prectlce* 

Technlquet 

Throughout the tchool yeer, ttudentt end teechers elso work with 
toaie technlquet thet fotter the composing procett* Directions far 
Inpleaientlng and eAslnltterIng thete ectlvltlet ere Included for the unit 
et trftlch the technique It f Irtt teughtt 
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SCHEDULINe 



Vrlttng Instruction hat • atrong ^tttlva Inftutnet on atudtntt' 
tftvali^ntntat and adueatlenat progratt. CentaQuanttyt writing ahould ba 
|wrt of atutfantt' dally actlvltlat. Learning to Compoia provldat 
adequate Instruction and practice ao that written-tanguagc Mtlvltlet 
can be acheduled for 20-36 wlnutet p^r day throughout the school year. 
This much tlm can oatlly be arranged for writing becouae aoMc of the 
activities cen be undertaken Independently, whenever they fit Into 
students' dally icheduleat adid mim can be directed by aides or tutors, 
furthenwre, students «^ become actively Involved In the writing 
process will be eager to do aome of their drefting, revising, and 
editing at home. 

UNIT ACTIVITIES 

imiT It VRITING mSONAL STOKIES 

In learning to con^se personal atorlea, atudcnts acquire tome 

Importent basic narratlve-wrftlng akills, auch es using chronological 

ordering and Identifying significant narrative elements. Since atudents 

also need specific component tkllls In order to write the peraonal atory 

apecif led in Unit I, these akilla are taught In this unit within the 

context of persenel atorles. Included are these review •klllsi 

Indent the first word of a paragraph. 
Capitalise a peraofi's name. 
Capital tse she worJ K 

Also taught are sheae new ceeiponent akillat 

Capitalise the ftrit, last, and Inportent words In a title. 
Capitalise the names cf the days of the week. 
CpplUtlse she names of holidays. 
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ntoceoimes m TcchNiqves iimtoouceD in this unit 

Color«codlno tht "Sf oci" of the Writing Procett 

One Important goai of teernlno to Coroofe U to hetp ttttdentt leern 
to avoid the *'f lr»t-^end*f Inel draft*' syndrome tnet often eherectertzes 
poor or Mdtocre writing* The program ecconpl tthe» thU by ahoi^lng 
»tudent» that tUIr best wftttng U usually uhe rewit of thoughtful 
revlalcn end careful editing* Teachers car ensure that students engage 
in revUtng and editing, can stress the ttt|;>ortance of these »teps, and 
can sttiKfiate student Interest by havlnp students use a different colored 
paper for each of the *'stages*' Introduced In Lesson 6 (first-draft), 
Lesson 9 (rewriting), and Lesson 10 (final verilon)* 

First get a supply of dupltcattng paper In three different colofs. 
Oraw parallel lines on a duplicating cr^^^ter and produce enough lined 
copies of eech color for the entire class. Have students lompose on one 
color for the first draft, another for the retrfrlte, and the remalnlna 
color for the final version* Explain %fhy and irfhen the different colors 
are to be jsed. Tell students not to throw ewey their old drafts; they 
should be kept together In a writing fvtder In the students* desVs or In 
a classroom ftle* (Som teachers may t#ant to use student Mterlals to 
create a bultetl;i board that features the **stag«s of writtr 

Ustng different colo. s for different *'steges** reinforces the nutlon 
that "good" writtng ts the result of an evolutionary process**a 
progressive refining of thoug.it and language* On a inore practical levels 
tt provides highly visible.' evidence of how a particular piece of writing 
Is progressing* If this practice Is folloii^ for all subsequent tin-ltlmi 
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•ttl«|niitntt, tMChtrt and |ft«rtnU will twvt nn •atlly attttttblt rtcord 
of atudmt progress In eonpotltlcn* 

Pufellcttlon 

Om rufon th«t K^ny ttudtntt don*t IlkJ to write It ihBt they 
eeldom receive eny positive feetfbeek or reeopnitton for their efforts* 
The finished coii^sltlon Is usuelly hended In, ^reded, hended beck, end 
dieeertfed* When this heppens, eome students my eonte to believe thet 
their writing hes no penwnenee end, by extension, no Inportenee* 
Teeehcrs cen provide proper recognition In ineny ways, but perhaps none Is 
mora rewerding for studants then pubtleetlon* 

Publleetton occurs whenever the young euthor Is given ba eudtence* 
tt cen teke e nmhbar of foms* The simplest type of publication occurs 
when students are ellowad (but not forced) to '-ead th:^ #torlas to other 
iiambars of the cless* A more permanent form tekes piece when teechers 
post children's atorles on mUs or bulletin boerds* Hora aophlstlcetad 
methods of publishing student products Include pi^ltshlng a cless news* 

peper or collection of storlesj writing letters to tocel newapepers« 

J* 

orgenlzetlons« or prominent people; writing materiel for megeztnes thet 

i 

publleh children's writing* 

One of the best ways to publish stu^t writing le to creeta 
Individual 'Ibooks**' After e student hes written e predetermined number 
of etorles, he or eha aetects one for publlcetlon* The teacher or elde 
then types the etory en e typewriter (correcting errors In epalling and 
punctuatlorO* The coa^teted etory Is then bound betwif^n two pre*cut 
eheets of heavy cardboard and covered flth ahetf^peper, Cech book should 
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b* proudly ahoMn and rMd to th* cUts and ditpUyad pronlnontly In the 
cUstreen library. 

Wotf taking 

Vrttart M«tf to wganUa their thought* and dcvalop a plan before 
they start writing, flaming helps then focus en tisportant Ideas or 
•vents ond provider the framework for the effective errengement of 
content . 

At this level, students begin plenning by answering pre*determlned 
qutstlws ejout thetr topic. The exercise In Lesson 5 requires them to 
focus on e specific event and racell the chron<:>1ec*ce1 order of Inportent 
detells releted to the event. Students ere thus given prectlce In 
recelllrtQ e logtcel sequence of releted ectlvltles end In staking notes 
for future reference. 

Teechers way wish to point out the ifr^rtence of note-tekln^ by 
reminding students thet It i$ difficult for people to renenber several 
things et the same tlm«t when famous people give speeches, they heve 
notes In front of then to remind them of Inportent detells to Include In 
their speech. These notes don't c^teln eU, the words end details thet 
the speeker Includes, but Just tl^ Inportent things thet must be in the 
speech. Before they give their speech, speekers write these notes end 
errenge them In the order thet they want to present eech Inportett tdea. 

•y developing the heblts fyf note-taking end plenning before th^y 
begin their compositions, students will find not only thet writing Is 
•ester, but etso thf * It results tn mere coherent end reedabia 
compositions. 
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Journal Wfltlno 

Joumtl writing titt prm%n Itstif to b« wn offoetlvt woy 0f 
l«l^ovlng both tK* niMllty ond entity of ehl Iron's writing fey ^ovldlng 
foguUr proetleo ond by oneouroslng $tiHttnt$ to wr\f obout ^rsonal, 
utonlngful «vont$ and Idtos. Tht niU$ for Journal wltlng or* foM, $o 
this part of the wltlng currleultM can bt shoptd to fit tht Mods of 
both tht tttehtr and tht class. Tha only laatartals ntatfad ara pencils 
and a spiral notobeolt for oaeh stvdtnt. 

Students should wita at laast thrae senttneas In thtlr Journals 
avery day. Taaehtrs should sat aside at loatt ton «lnutas for this 
Inportant activity, although students ahould bt allowtd to wite In their 
Journals wHtnavtr they have ttwt during the day. Students should be 
encouraged to wlto about anything they want to oxprats; they wty write 
about a ptrsonal pr^Iam or eoo^latnt, a storv or poem, a description or 
opinion, ate. 

It Is liRportaLt to talf atudent^ «^thcr or not thtlr Journal 
entries will bt read; students aiay avoid corteK topics If they know the 
teecher will bt reading thtlr ontrUs. ^Ivecy Has tha edventegt of 
encour'^gtng spontenetty end aalf-expressloni scrutiny has the edvtntv^e 
of providing Mtorlel for counsallng or acadoMlc Psslstance. Teachers 
who Intend to roeJ tha /ournals aiay have atudtnts place a eheckmerk on 
those pagts thty don't wont read. When teecher' write conetnts on the 
Journals, thty ahould respond to the content, not to tht orrors In tht 
writing. 
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Stttdtntt «rf>o htvs Mv«r httf tht «fportitMtv to •iiprttt Hr*^*! 
thoughts on ^t^r boforo My htv* • difficult tint fitting storttd. Some 
twehtrt htvt found It uMful to prevldt ttlaulotlng toilet ot on option 
for thoso Mho "con't think of wiythln9 to uy." Most chlldron htvt 
ftveritt ^tt, fritndt, ttltvltlon thows, tte. A* thttt ttudtntt hteomt 
mrt cenfortoblt In JcurntI wrttlnS* thty trt llktly io {^gln ptntrtting 
thtlr own, i«rt nttnlngful toilet. ^ 
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tVW.WTIOW t Seorlng R«y md fiuldt for Unit 1 C«iipetltl«n 



ttu^tt to %irlta • ^MMl atery about • MworaibU liollday or 
day of tht mtk, Thty ara to Inclutft four or mora •l«nlftc«nt tvontt 
•rrmgtd In chronological order. Stutftntt chould also Includt cpcclflc 
Infemotton on t4i«n tho tvcntt occurred, uting prtcltc tcmn that tell 
tho readtr exactly lAot hopptfiad. 

Scoring Kov 

A tcoring k«y U provided on the next page. It hat e blank apece 
for the atudent*a nemc. Thia scoring key la tc be duplicated ao that 
each atudcnt recetvea e copy with hia or her acorea. Note that the 
"tndenta firat word" criteria haa only good end uneccepteble retings 
beceuae e atudent either deea or deea not Indent. 

Scoring with the key la flexible. Numertcel acorea een be eaalgned 
for each criterion In the aeorlng. For exemple, ''good" iwy be three 
polnta, "eccepteble" one point, end "uneccepteble" no polnta. 
Furthermore, e different weighting can be given for the verlous criterle} 
e.g., chronologlcel ordering My earn acorea of 6*9-lt while legible 
writing eerna acorea of 2*1*0. However, e check nerk In the column for 
the perfonaancc level can provide Infomatlon ea well. 
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PCItSONAL $TO*Y NMtt 

Th« teert* btlew show how mII you did on your eo«po«lttoo. 



6ood AccoPttblo Uo«ectPt«ble 



Ineludtd tiiportont 
•vtnt*. 

Ineludtd mention of 
th§ day on trfileh tho 
•vtnt* eccurr<»4. 

Arrtngtd ovtntt In 
tlM ordtr. 

Uttd oxtet ttniu. 

Intftnttd tht first word 
of tht ptrtgraph. 

Uttd complttt ttnttnett. 

Ctplttltztd tnd 
punetutttd corrtetty. 

Sptlltd corrtct!y. 

Vrott cittrly, with 
tpproprlttt mrglnt. 



TOTAL 
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Seorlna tolde 
COHTUT: 

!• Inclurftd Iwporf nt tvntt * 

Coodt Pour or tm% Inportant tvttitft tnctutftd. 

Acctptabtat Thr«t tiiportMt tvtntt •ra Inclmhid. 

Vh«ce«pt«bUt F«Mr than thrM linpertmt «¥tAtt Inctudad. 

3* Included iwntlon of tht dty en %<hlch tHt »vtntt occurrtd * 

(oodt A rafartnea to • tptclfic holiday or tfty of tHt 

wt«k U Inclydod* 

Acctptoblot A gtMrot tt»t roforfnce tt Included (o*g*» "one 
tf»y«" "Utt MMwr"). 

UnocctptobUt No ttM roforonco for the story It Included. 
3. Arrenfltd tventt In tliwe order * 

Cocdt All event! ere errenged In chronoloftlcel order* 

Accepteblet One event It out of order. 

Ilheccepteblet Nore then one event It out of order. 

h* Ueed exect teniit . 

fiood: Spaelf le ratHtr than o*'>*ral tamt ara u»ad to 

daterlbt ebjact* and •ntltUt (••9*t "tftUetout 
haii^urjtrt*' vt. "9eod feod*')t and/or to Mrrata the 
action of tht ttory (o.g.t "t ran*' v». "I went*'). 

Aeeaptabia: Sam •ptetfle tani* ara Mad. 

(Inaeeoptabla: Paw tpactfte tarms ara u»ad. 

FORN: 

5* Indtntad tha flr»t word ef tHa garaoraph . 

tood: Tht flrtt word of tht ^ragraph t» tndtnttd. 

UMcetptabUt Tht firtt word of tht ^rrgroph U net Indtntad. 
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Scorino Culdt (eentlnutd) 

ft. llMd campUM Mfitww . 

€oodt All Miit«ne«s «r« eoiit>l«t«. 

Ace«pt«bl«t HMt Mfit«nc«s «r« eeiipl«t«. 

OtMcecptibU t Many MntaneM art frtgntnts •nd/or rim^s. 

7. Ca»if ll»d OTd wmctyfd corrytiv (l.t., e«pttsllu» Im^rttnt 
werot In th* tltl«, first word In ttnt^ftMS, pronoun ntmct *f 
helltfoytf, doyt of wt^f porMnol nontsi Inelutfot P*rlod» «t «nd of 
••ntoneos). 

Ceodt the otory tm% f«w or no capltollMtlon ond/or 

punetuotlon orrors. 

Aceoptoblot Tho story ho* »one eopltollxotlon «nd/or 
punetMtlon orrftrt* 

Unoeeoptablet Tho story has stany capital Irat Ion and/or 
punetvatlon arrors. 

8. Sp sllad eorraetly . 

Coodt All or MSt words ara soallad eorraetly. 

Aceaptablat Savoral diffarant Mrds ara «lsspal!ad. 

Unaeeaptablat Hany diffarant words ara «lsspallad. 

Notat If tha studant Has alsspailad tha soma word mora than 
OMa, count It as en* alsspalllng. 

9. Wrota eloarly. with approfrrlata aiarolns. 

Coodt All words ara roadabia, and atarglns ara avidtnt on 

both altfas of tha papar. 

Aceaptdblat Most words ara roadabia, or a aiartln Is avidant on 
only ena aid* of tha papar. 

Unaeeaptablat Hany words ara tmroadrtla, or no atarglns are 
ovitfant. 
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ASSISSNEMTt reriMt AttttMwnt for Unit I 

Ifrttt • story for your ctttiMtM. The etory theutd bt tbout t^et 
you did Oft your ftvortu hetldty. Toll whot th« holiday wt, tnd wrltt 
•bout it liitt four ovontt that haw«Mtf that day. 

a Tall oftly about laportant avonta. 

a Tall about tha avtntt In tha ordar that thay happanad. 

a Uta words that tall your raadtrt axaetly what hai^anad. 

a Indent the f irat word of your paregrephi end use aarplnt. 

e Use correct cepltellzetlon, punctuatloftf end epclllng. 

Scoring Key end Seorlnq Culde 

Studmtt ere to write e pereenel etory ebout e nMoreble holiday. 
Thay are to Include four or more elgnlflcent event* errenged In 
chronologlcel order. (SIgnlflcent evente ere occurrences chat are 
Inportent to e^venclng the etory Una. For wm9\; In e story ebout e 
Miaoreble TharAsglvIng Dayi eeting e turkey dinner would be aiore 
signlflcent than washing one's hands.) Studmta should elto Include 
epecif ic InforiMttoft Oft when the owents eccurredi using precise tents 
that tall the reader exeetly whet happened. 

The tcering key end ecoring guide (pp. T"l€"T"l6) used for tha unit 
conposltloft ore to be need for aeerlng the writing tewple produced for 
the foriMl eetesMient prenpt. 
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UNIT 2t OESCItlltllC noKl 

In this Unit, ttudtnts revl«w Inportant descrlptlvt-nirltlng tkllU, 

iKludIng IdentUyIng laportant futures and using tpaclflc tcrmt to 

dtscrlbc the tlzc* th&ptf color* and sound of the features* tn 

composing descriptions of people* students elso leern to use a 

consistent spatial order* such as e top*to-botton or bottoii»-to-top 

orlentetlon* In eddltlon* tmo new coHfKment skills ere Introduced* 

Use edjMtlves approprletely* 
£xpend sentences with words* 

ntOCEOURES MID TECHNIQUES INTRODUCEO IN THIS UNIT 
Sentence Coirt>ln1nQ 

Sentence conblnlng Is en effective technique for helping students 
Improve sentence structure In their writing. (In the student's text* e 
more fmlller ter«K*>"Jolnlng sentences"*- Is used to refer to sentence- 
coiiblning ectlvltlesJ fleseerch hes consistently shown thet students 
Oto prectlce sentence combining tend to write longer* more richly 
elefooreted sentences then do students who heve hed no sentence-coniblnlng 
experience. Sentence combining cen elso help students use e wider 
verlety of sentence structures In their writing* In addition* there ere 
Indlcetlons thet sentence-combining prectlce cen teed to an Improvement 
In the overell quellty of students* writing* 

The basic Idee behind sentence combining Is very simple* 'iElven e- 
series of short sentences* students ere esked to conAlne the sentences 
Into one longer sentence. The point ts to coeA>lne the sentences In such 
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• wy thmt th9 iflportant InforiMtlon from Mch short smttfica li 
ratilntd* Tht parttculir coibtnlng operatloni to be uiod are controlled 
by i Mt of Mntence-CMtbiftlftg '*ilgMli" that tell the itutfent OKOCtly 
how to put the tenttncei together* For oKMple* the slgneU tn the 
following) ientencei»the underlining and the parenthesized word»gulde 
the student in producing the desired response: 
Whales are nmmels* 



Whales ere large mmmals 
The nwmali ere laroe* > that live In the ocean* 



The MMials live in the ocean* (that) 
The underlining signal instructs the student to Insert the imderllned 
word into the sentence above it* The rest of the second sentence is 
discarded* The parentheses tell the student to move the parenthesized 
word to the beginnhig of the line on which It Is written* The student 
then deletes any words that are repeated In the third sentence (tn this 
cese« the jumials )* Finally* the student Joins the third line to the 
first sentence* 

The sentence-combining lessons fn learning to Compose do not use 
greomitical terns (e*g*« noun , preposltionil phrase) to describe 
sentence*combining operations* Research Indicates that knowledge of 
such terms does not contribute to writing Improvement* Consequently* 
the sentence*comblnlng exercises can be completed without any reference 
to formal grammatical labels* 

As students work through the sentence*combining «tercises« they 
should be encouraged to say their responses out loud before writing them 
down* Sentence combining Is besed on students' orel lenguege ability* 
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•y tht ttM chlldrM Mttr tchool» thty art c^ablt of pr^jtfuctng and 
coRprthandlng wm vary tophtitlcattd Mnttnct itructurti In thatr oral 
tmguaga* Santanca coiAtnlng iliiply aski itudanti to apply thatr oral 
aantmca aanaa to thafr writing* 9y lUtantnQ to tha "soundP* of thair 
raaponiat studanti can fSetamtna Mhathar or not tt ft an accaptable 
santanca* 

Each lantance^onblnlng taiion tn taarninq to Cwyosa focuses on a 
particular iantanca*coiil>lnlng eparatton. The ifgnal for tha eparatton 
ti aKpUlnad and tlluitratad* Than itudanti are atkad to coMbtna two or 
thraa aats of lantancas to aniura that they underitand how to use tha 
itgnalf Ftnall/t itudanti are given lavaral leti of sentences to 
coabfne* When these sentences are conbtnady they fora a unif tad 
paragraph* 

Lesson 3 lntro<^es underltning as a signal for Inserting 
adjectives tnto descriptive sentences* Prectlce eiterclses Include sets 
of two sentences to be conblned* In Lesson students use the 
underltntng slgnel to combine three sentences Into one. The 
par»graph*length axarctses In both lessons focus on the type of wrtttng 
thet Is the topic of Unit 2»descr1ptton of e parson* Consequantlyi the 
ientMce-coiibfntng lessens reinforce concepts thet ere Introduced 
elsewhere fn tha Unit* 

Freewrltlng 

Fraewrtttng Is e way to give students reguler practice fn wrtttngt 
without Increasing the teacher's papar-gredtng load* After students ere 
given two nules for fraewrtttngt they begin totting end do not step 
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untti thvf ar* told to do so (usually after ftva or istnvtes of 

ifftttng). These ere the two nilest 

I) Do not stop eovlng your pencil to think ebout spelling or 
r^uncteetton or greimsr or eny other rules. 



2) Do not stop novfng your pencil even If you cen*t think of 
enything to sey-*efther Jest keep wrlttngt **l cen*t thtnk of 
enythtng to sey/* or r^pwt your lest ttford over end over. 
Eventeelly you wtll ftnd something to wrtte ebout* 

You <fcm*t grede freewrttng* fn fect^ you don't need to look et It 

et ell enless you heve no other my to intke sure thet stedents heve done 

thetr freeh#rtttng* The purposes of freewrtttng ere dfnply to gfve 

students wtttng precttce end to convince them thet they dOf Indeed^ 

heve something to put down on peper* Freewrtttng cen help students 

overcome 'Vrtter's block,*' end freewrtttng esstgnments ney provide tde^s 

thet students can leter tncorporete tnto mre fomel %#rltt:tg 

esstgneents* 

You My wtsh to Jotn students In thetr freewrtttng exerctses. 
However, the reles for freewrtting also spply to teecherst Do not stop 
Mrtttng to think about correctness, end do not stop %#rtttng even If you 
cen*t thtnk of enythtng to sey. By perttctpettng tn freewrtttng, you 
c^n serve ef e good model for students, relnforctng the tdee thet ell 
«frlterf**edeltf tncleded»reqelre detly precttce tn order to tmprove 
thetr creft* 
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eVALUATION : Scoring K«y ^nd Culd* for Unit 2 Coc^iltton 

Studtnti are to wriu • tfeicrlptlon of • person* Thoy ar* to 
Include throe or nore Inportant feeturei^ with ^proprlete deecrlptloni 
of tKe %liBf thepe^ color^ end/or sound of the features* Students 
should eUo use exect words to describe the feetures end errenge their 
description In e consistent spetlel order* 

Scorlno Key 

A scoring key Is provided on the next pege* For eddltlonel 
Information on using this key^ see T*lS* 
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DESCKimON OF A rtHSOW NMet 

Tht f€or» bttow show how %Mlt you did on your condition 



6ood Acctpto bit UritccoBto ble 

t* Included 1i^»orttnt 

footurts* — 

2* Includtd descriptions 

0f footurts* 

3* Uttd tKoct ttfordi to 

describe feetures, 

Arrenged description 
In si^tiel order, 

5* Indented the first 

Mord of the peregreph, 

6* Used complete sentences* 

7* Cepltetlzed end 

punctueted correctly* 

8* Spelled correctly* 

9* Wrote cleerly^ with 

epproprlete margins. 

TOTAL 



T-25 



COimNTi 

I* liicludtd lnycrtint fMtwi * 

Coodc thrM or mo€% Important fMtur«i %r% lAclutf«d* 

Acctpt«bl«: "hto liiim'tant fMturas %r% Iticludtd* 

l)MCctpt«bUc Om or no t«port«nt fMtura If lnclu<itd* 

2* Ificlmted d»icrlptlDnit of f— twi (l*o** tftscrlpttont of itxo* 
ih«po« color* on<l/«!r tound of th« fMturM)* 

Coodc OtfCrlptori %r% tfieludod for thrM or mor% fMtur»* 

AcctpubUt Otfcrfptori 4ra tfielutfod for Uto fMturas* 

UMcctpMbUt OtfCrtptOTi %r% tncludod for om or no fMtura. 

3* tbtd titict wordi to dwcrtbo fyturts * 

Coodi Sptclfic ratSor th«n goneral t%rm %r% U4%4 to 

dettrlba fMturai *^ur1y hsfr" vi* '*)nlcc 

hatr"). 

Acc^tabUt Soiit specific tonii %r% uied* 

UMCctptftbUt Ftw tptcff fc t*ntt %r% used* 

** Arrenoed dwcrlPtlon In »M^UI order * 

Coodc Oescrlpttve fMturei ere errenged tn conttitent 

ipettel order (e*9*f top to bottom* bottom to top)< 

Accepteblet One feeture If out of order* 

UMCcepteblet Hore then one feeture ti out of c^der* 

FORHt 

5* Indented the ftrit word of the pereflreP**(i) * 

Coodt The ftrit wrd of the pere^reph ti Indented* 

Uneccepteblet The f Irit wrd of the perejreph ii not Indented* 

T*26 
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$corlnfl_6uldc <conttnutd) 
6. U»ad ccBplau »entencft» « 

Coodt Alt t«ntancet art conplau. 

Accaptabtet Host sentaocas are complata. 

Unaccaptablat -Hany santcncat ara fragments and/or run*ons. 

7* Capital lied and pufictuatad correctly <l.a.t capltallzad first icord 
In sentancaSf personal nmast pronoun jj Included periods at and of 
santerxes). 

6ood: The description has few or no capttaltzatlon and/or 

punctuation errors. 

Acceptable! The description has some capitalization and/or 
punctuation errors. 

Unacceptablet The descrfptlon has nany capitalization and/or 
punctuation errors. 

8. Spel led correctly . 

Cood: All or most wrds are spelled correctly. 

Acceptable! Several different M>rds ere misspelled. 

Unacceptable: Many different words are misspelled. 

Motet If the student has misspelled the same word more than 
oncOf count It as one misspelling. 

9. Wrote clearly, with appropriate marolns . 

Coodt All words are readable^ and marqins ara evident on 

both sides of the peper. 

Acceptable: Most words are readablet or a margin Is evident on 
miy one side of the peper. 

Unacceptablet Many words are unreadable* or no margins are evident. 
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ASSESSNEMTi Fomiil Assessment for Unit 2 
^rontft 

Thfnk about ono of your fevortte cherecters from e bookf e movIOf 

or 0 totovlslon sKow* Wrtte • good descrlptJofi of that person. Wrtte 

the description for someone who hss never heard of your character* 

e Tetl ebout three or more Important features* 

e Use exact words to describe the tlzOf shapOt color* or 
sound of the features* 

e Put your sentences In en order thet your reeders wltt 
understand* 

e Indent the first word of your paragraph and use margins* 
e Use complete sentences* 

e Use correct capital Izatlon^ punctuetlont and spelling* 

Scoring Key and Scoring Quide 

Students are to write a description of a favorite cheracter from a 
book^ movlot or television show* They are to Include three or more 
Importent feetures arranged In a consistent spatial order* Students 
should elso use exact words to describe the features* 

The scoring key and scoring guide (pp* T-25 • T-27) used for the 
unit composition are to be used for scoring the writing semple produced 
for the formal assessment prompt* 
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cuss nCOHU SHEET 



STUDENT 


Unft 1 
U* A* 


Unft 2 
U A 


Unit 3 
U A 


Unit h 
U A 


Unit 5 
U A 


Unit 6 
U A 


Unft 7 
U A 


Unit e 

U A 


Unit 9 
U A 


Uittt 10 
U A 
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TOP 



TEACHER* S EDITION OF STUDENT TEXT 
UNIT 1: COMPOSING PERSONAL STORIES 



SlseuM the x^cs. 



Vbr tach uidcrlined t«oz4« 
hivt students identuy the 
rult tlat liss been wUsd. 
Itott tl» Intentstlm «t the 
beglmSng of the pvr«p^. 



Wm wt Mint t* miu i ftw^l tlUi* Vtff««i*l 

• C«ftt«lltt ttt fifit ii«ti In i MMtMlft* 

• en^iutiw i 9*'Mft*i mm* 

Ut Mtrf , flM ||»tt «Mt» ttt mitt Mlmm^ 



Mil lit ttt MMtry ttitli *T 
f fiMi ^imp |in* With 2 

it |Mtwi*i f«ni, 
^•f #i| CI4 p«t Mat m\ %m 
•ttt 91^ ihrimt<iMr«fi 
viitfi et^ ttu* a^ 
•MM m$ 9*lMt4 t* tfct 
Utfm 2M«MH tM ttt #n 

M 1 ftttitt tlkt tftOf « 

2 Imm4 tliW tef Itliit 




BEST CC?Y 
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«rit«t wi 



utti fttvry wt (t*fft tt*ut t«ttft4 




^ tibt 4P*f t* 

«M «M tM tai Uf% In • 
Mytv ftt It M lilt towtti 

«f«ita« %in tut Mrttf 
«M< Urn Mi 2l«t«f «y 20. 
MM M MM M< U* 
tMvflk Wi I Mf« UM 12 
l*f MM oli M wt« flM 13 
tut M Ml Mtrttf itit cai. 



1. 

2. 



4* 

5. 
6* 

7. 
9. 



Head tloaA tni Mke sure stuOenU 
tndnrtund the tatk. 



Otereetlons: 



3. 

5. 

7. 

8. 
10. 
U. 
12. 



lie - 
then 

1->J 
the -> 9he 
even — Even 
beth -*> Beth; 



We 

He; beth —> B«th 
^ Ihen; 1 — > 1 



1->1 



Use paper floor fSnal, pi2»liahed 
irerslcns of cccqposltlons. See 
p. T-10 floor explanation of using 
colored papeTi 



Additional QPtlcnsl Activities 

If students need additional practice* have them coirect these aentenees: 



1. 


tfe saw ton at the store. 


1. 


ItSD 


2. 


CD you thlrfc 1 will like this booK? 


2. 


I 


3. 


this mter Is very ooM. 


3. 


Ihls 


4. 


ttiere did naria go? 


4. 


Maria 


5. 


SDCt of sv iVlends **ere at the party. 


5. 


M06^ 



i03 



Uscuw the nAw. 



ftir tadi underlljwd word. 
Imve sfjdcnts IdentliV the 
nae thkt lias been vppUed. 



NCflTES: 



••M fw will vflif • ftfMttl Mm • «r » 

wik* ttiM vlia *tt« I* i»» ttMt fviti trtifii fM 

• til 



• eifiuiitf 



9i Mn •! tto 



•btti llilt •t«ry MM 1ttrl«*» Itvttltt 
tim %tm Mfff ittrU l*ta«wti M* $mf 



§ 2M*tMf ltll« fMM 

»%t ptMtfmtkft 
^Hif Mtr Mt«ii«« I Mtptt 

fqr MtMr Ml M* tatot* 
Hist* t MMM Mt 
*tf*tMtM Mtt «t wvli H 

ui9im eiMtf* fHfii s 

Mptt ay l«tlk»r ttikt Mt 
•tuTllif l*r Mt t«rfe«r* 
riMity t fM MM f«ia« ii^ 

M* MM M MM* M Mi • 
MlMMt lMMI«ltlM 
liMl* Mi t Mt tl*i Mil t 
Mi MlM< MM il* 




L 
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__ _ _ ^ _ It mriM. 



It ft 
f lt«i mm to 



1, /If imriu ttniair 

^ Mi f am u u% tltm* w 

4, to# ft ffMt tiM. «» ftM ft 

5, ICftft S«ir tto — fii ft f tiii ftf 
f 4tft* fto m «tttMi M*t 

7. tttftott #ft itim* lit *iM 

fttv MMt iMnf ft 

9, tr Nwif»l torn. 

U* VffM* «t fti'M< 

12* tMl II m fetti ^aw «t 

l4« to#ly mil It etll tftfyMy 
fttot ttt elfffit «^ tat 
16* t« ftitol MMn Mralfti* 
7* n*l • amity iliai va'tt 
Mvaf ffttfttr 




Iteaa jloud tnd be miro tttidentft 
mtervtand the teik. 

2. Midvy «^ Sunday 

16. wnday ^ Monday 

17. raiday ^ Sunday 



BEST copi mm\£ 
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2. % fMtly *I*MM« I* km • »ita<« m a*Wr 4ay 

3. l*«t ytw. «t «tirt »Mt»t*t M —tn$. / •rttniM* 
4|. I* *«y tt* fM« far tte |4Mle. s tiM 

5. iMt •ttlMI^ MiM «U Itot MIttMt (Mtf. 

6. •» Mnter »s*rU«f. «• fM M tiM ftk Mrly. 

7. «» fMM • MM Pjmt im wn »lMte ttfkt wiitt • 

8. Ut tfw. M ftayt« MMtell mttl tt «m ttM t* 

9. Mt Inch, m* «• toi feM iiiffi. •Mtto*. n« frMi 
30. H — Ml*. Jtftw Inwk. •» «Mk • SMf wklk trMna 
11/ tk» Hik. HMllf «t «M tiM t* taM. OKI 
12. «#• • IM al fM. mid t ta** «« am tot* 

BEST copy AVAILABLE 
i^adltlanal. Optional Actlvltlts 

Itaive ttudentft copy the vtoeri«ft on piper for nnal venclonB of eonposltions; we 
p. T-10. 

If ttudentt need sMltlcnal pometlee, tmve than eocreet ^taese Mntmees: 



1. 


Tern mm of the stoory Is **the taUdns firofc*** 


1. 




2. 


Sid you Mteh the partde on ne»i year** day? 


2. 


New Tear's lay 


3. 


I went to bed etrly on Bsnday. 


3. 


Monday 




>V ftory Is called "a trip to the sMn." 


H. 


"A Wp to the Moon.** 


5. 


can you play on setirday? 


5. 


SatUBc^ 




1, our — > Our; 
Ubor day <— > lAboo* lay; 
picnic *-> ncnle 

2. labnr 6ay labor IJtiy 

£• nonday Honday 
13. labor day lAbor lay 



ftt»i tni't ii«rr- ••<^'t •ftitttittJ 



AT* 




tltt» I Mw Mt *•* 




IttscuiB tauB^ts or events 

Dor Ihdependnee CKy* 
•wntt ad|^ be eating « 
picnic lineha running rices, 
MtchlJ^ nreMOcfcs). 



Dlsetris Inpcortance of emitted 
event* 



VOTES; 
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Die idsalng event U thst he 
did not ■> !>>(» t he pan, to the 
popcoen bimed* 



m* tut 




tte paper foir final* piAOiihed 
drift. See p. T-10. 



«MM» •( Of 9M aM 

m Ml* «sa UMt «M 
tilt, ettt tt«t s*u I 
•tttfti. 




ftpti tMt 



nmrtU «to tun. M« afttftt t«*M. 



ttMfttt f l«M fM. 



jtfdltlonal (tetlonel Mtlvltles 

If students need •ddltloml praetlee, twn ttm Identify the idssSng event in eeeb 
set of sentences below. 



1. 



Sfevld M the ring on Ids fSnser. 
Vt all helped Mb look fat It. 
Alice S\bM It in the 



Mother ^ve us aone aoney S» 
He walked into the ttoi*. 
Ite «te the ice-even on the «ay 



2. 

Kissing Bwnts : 

.1, Dnl« lost the Ytag. 

'2. He hcu^it SOBC 

3. Wfuel pDt vp, 

4. 1M iOt Suaen. 



Wfuel IMS mry sleepy. 
Be went to bed. 

3. 3hen he ate traakftot. 

IM wanted to play oatch. 
He wondered if 8us«n wai 

4. IM and S^isan played catch 
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> vritt 
fm »f ju mutt 



In tii* ttiii< 




ftMVltir fttt te MM tikf 
MMiwf tit ««• cf tto 



itm tit t«»t«t •ttmtf • fit* 
U tit ivtiM. iMUif » tit 
flit tifittft mm tilt t» f«t 
tit flit «tt «iltttr» Mit M Mt 



il. «io#lt It itfrtif 



2. ti#* iitft mi flfttf 



3* 



torn 



MOOES: 



IttscuM vitf cipOUdn tte erter* 



1. Siturd«y» the Fourth of Juily 

2. Wllttd to Flnevlfw Fftrk to 
wtch ftrtMortw 

» lloekct ertthed 

5. nm fliihters pat out ftre 



I 
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a. 3 

2. 1 

I: 5 



Om fcptr for tiraUt piAlliM 
Anft* Sm p. 3^10. 



2. — 

3. — 

4. ^ 



■M tMrtM Ut naiy to tlM attar. |««*« m 

•Cf. it* f*fM Ctel ffMT «M«M| ft*N fM. 

t 



t Mttiwa. 

9f9*Xlf Mt 
MtMf I* MM 



tin 



MOmiaM optional JtetlvltlM 

If ftuteiu DNd •Mttlonil.metSot. ta«* ttan erte* tht m*mton idtldn Mch cf 
tl» ttu of M Bttnot K Mom (tht oite IM bMn nottd en flit tUtrk, linn): 



^ m ftnud aoa» let tttg in tht 



J Hit eod drli4c andt Mil fM well 
better* 

1 iUtx Mft vtxy hat «a tlHsv^ ite 



~*fln tiM lint* 

^ A iHli flih off the Hoc* md 



She lions won tht 
Iht P0W ttvttd «t 3 o'eioek. 
Iht TiCKTt scosvd tht ftivt run. 



JLXiM ttew htr fltfUnft Unt into tht 
^ ait piifUtd on tht lim to tit «htt 

3 ft vMnvptd tht pMiktBe «ii«kly. 



Jum't wthir im holdlJic a ptektit. 
3 Xt Mtt iiitt i*«t ht «vKtd-t new 

a» hviOtd tht ptdogt to Jutn. 
tt$T COPV AVAiUBt£ 
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p,,^ ftmw<m ••**ir 




Mtfl ttet it Mt vim it MIti ilMlf tittt IMUtMt 



* ftoi^tflflaf 

a*tt ftit t lMlft« iqr ftr«Mt 
fitiiif'v'off ilMM tt tw i«vtt« On Tittsiif 
Mt«l««« t Mfti t« Mt^tc ttt tit uiit, wtmu 
f VMM tM ttftttiltt ttat «t «itt« it tovlit 
ftt «t«Mr« mt t lMlft# ay fttlbtc Mit «lw 
•tvtf i«t i%9 tit ttf itf« rifttiir t Mt f«iu 
I* t^t vttt ft ititt« «t ifti t tftiltlMi 

t<Mtt|ltl«t #t*tt« M« t MS flM titt t M 

tolftf Mt H* 



> m <tt # f Ittil 



It 



Uwun ftaom of putUcatlcn, 
See p, 



I3A0CU3S events and their oaiter* 
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p. t^xz. 



^ExfUtSn thftt the question 
^Viftt l ap pened next?** niat 
be repeated » often as 
necetttry to identllV eU 
the liifiortvtt events. 



Cheek students notes to SBlce 
sure they uiderstand the 
task. 



If to yi9t tiM 

•t«rf . If m MO't knsw 

•M fMfMlf till* fMttlMl 



•tttttf tM ttftry If I 




II 



VOTES: 
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t»i»y fu mill «t|t« y*»r MOry ftop yMt »ot*». M f»« 
«tlt*t tliiM Wily »beat tttt •«*«t* tut ttw Mtftt ftl tM 



13 



Discuss writing without worrying 
about ^eifle wonls or about 
spelling* eapdtollsation* and 
punctuation* 

Mstribute first-draft paper. 
See p. T-10. 



Wien Etuflents finish writing, collect the papers vA put them In a classrocm file 
or have students put them In their writing folders in their desks «?til Lesson 9 
on revising. If students need more tine, let thon keep their pepers to woric on 
then later In the day or overnight. 

Students* papers nay he read and connented on for the content and order, but not 
for mechanics and q«lliJ«. These latter cotrectiona will be noted In later drafts. 
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BEST COW ^mu^ 



Ittscuss the Intended revisions. 
Explain that the crossed-out 
aen t cnces are not SjrfortarA to 
the ttmy. 



•rittr* aCUft fte«tt tlktlt elMt •fttt tlMy «fjtt tMlt 
it>f Jti. AAt «f#tt tiiJi it»fr. ibt «K*ikf^< iff uiU. 



»t ^ ekt el«ii* u It 




^^^^ 



lilt. Jft^V yu j itt fclp i > U 

»Jft« Jwk tMltfu't iwU «tfy Mil. ■! Hi>»il ^ 

tbt Itit Mtf Jten t« •^•t«. it mi 

ffjftitiMj. wt WMift'i ^»ft. e* 
* ' ' '1 ifM i f 



13 



11 H%h% ^ lili 



BEST CCPV WMIABIE 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 
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Head aloud ind iBke sure 
student* understand the 
task* 




Urn •cW*l t««t frl#«)f. t 
imltM tMt • tItUt ««f 

ft«. t tBtm$ BMmm$t 
tit #«f f M tt t* ttii 

M tut M»t 9m$ ttlt^Mt 

»Mtt al Mi m^t m It* 
t t«et tiM #tt lM»t tflti M 

ullt< tkt M^ri ttri. 
er«tf». flit ttltfhMit i»fi| 
tim tiftti. flit «tt ««ty 
l^t^ty ^* <Mt* tlitt iMr «og 
U0 ^tft fMmtf. Onct t 
fo«fkd i fi»«tttr Ml tKt ita** 
«iftlfe. mttt nt*. er*v*i c«M 
t* fick Mr #tf . sh* 
thtMt< ttt fftt ttfetfif Cirt 
•f Up. 



2* 
3* 
II. 



8* 
9- 



St 



Ihese sentences are unlnportant 
to ^ihe story snd can be emitted: 



2 
6 
B 



VOTES: 
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m lit C«Mk 



Aidltlcnal OptioTal Activities 

1. Have students cqpy one or 
both stories. Use final- 
draTt paper* 

2. Rave students identliV the 
vcTt Inpov^ant event for 
each story below. Ihe 
correct answer has an x by 
It. 



•elftft Btsek. tiat miair «tiit aifiafelMt at tKt 
teceb. t tatacf ay 11m 1m* tkt Mtcr nM «tlt«0, 
•••n tlitra • atfanf taf at tkt •( ay line, 
hy fiahini tal* *aa teitt alaaat 1« kail > vulUd 
In tlw tin*. > tow«kt ay fal* 1* Oa*an City, mtrn 
1 flMlly fat tM tiah avt M ttt water. 1 «at 
•Mica, tt «aa tM kltffcat flati t M mr aevtrrt. 
ay feratbat tall tw a 



IS 



Jn a story about a picnic, iihich la an Ijiixirtant event? 
a. sitting down on the blanket. 
X b. chasing a dog away ftm the aandwlcbes. 

Jn a stcs^ libout a eanising trtp, Which Is an Inportant event? 

a. lining the canpfiTe fbr oooklr«. 
X b. seeing several large bears. 

Jn a story about a parade, iihlOi Is an Inportant event? 
X a. aeelng the best band In the parade. 

b. eating a hot dog. 

Jn a story about a fire, ttfilch Is an iniiortant event? 
X a. ucfis^ aoneone*a lite, 
b. tfstchlng the fire trucks. 

Jn a story aibout a basAall lane, itfilch is an Isportant event? 
a. using a new bat. 
X b. hlttlne a hane-nn. 
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ay lastly cni I •I«ltt4 tlw 
tot «rrtH* *t t«ll«Mi«M 
»«rii^ i t ^ao fc - ^t g 

•iki Iwt ««ltr tMl mt ktfh 



If 



Discuss Intended Ridsions. 

Ask students how they vouia turn 
the one sentence Into two. 



KfSE&t 
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IteMl directions tni 
expilaln the t^sk. 



Discuss ttudents* revislcns 
after they have finished 
revising the stosv. 

Hevisions ; 

delete: 3, 5 
ctrderi 2, 1, 4 
divide: 2 



Use paper for revision 
draft. See p. T-10. 



toki tkit M«rr. tt iMt MM MllVMURt M«lltt. Ikt 
3 ttt Mt tR tlM W<Mr. 

• CtMt Mi tM MtlfMtMit MMt*. 

• MHMt tM MMtMMt t» • tottW M4«t. 

• MtMa tM lM« MBtMM Witt • Um. 



1. 



fittft, tMfc i»ff in 
f tmlib lint tlMtl vf 




Ksr COPT AmiMu 
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ttftr. 



• Pi< till Mly •tout li^rtMt •9«»tsT 

• Pi§ fot \U Otttti Iti tftt* ftfi^rT 

• rott iMf< to iivft otiy iMg Sftittf»c«T 



Dtstrltoute EtudentB* papers (ftm 
lesson 6) or haw students, ert then 
ftw their wrltlJTg folders* 



Mark ftp y«ur itory fti iht 
• vty thit you «k«rkfd *>f tt^t 
#tory Iti thf lilt Ifisofk. fhov 
your Mrkfa*ttf tt^ry to tht 
tftehtr. »hff» fowitc yowr 
ft^ory on tht p^ptx tfeot f^vx 
tfichir ftvfi y«u. 



Bevlew irarked-up drafts. Ohls 
review nay be extended to an 
additional class day. 




Distribute paper Ibr revised 
draft. See p. 



NOTES: 



BEST CCrY AVASUBLE 



ERJC 



OtntM vtuSentft' sttentlon 
to the won) changes, 
•xplainSng hew more 
exact wotrds art uaed. 



nevlew narisd-up draTts. 
Ihis review nay be extended 
to an additional day. 
Distribute roper for finals 
puibllehBd draft. See p. T-10, 



9m M twtifh iMt •••Tf. St M tJl Ui« lM»rt«nt 



f*» crMMl Mt tM •!< «wr<* aM vtM* In fetttat 



••M •tmr tvd tivfir feM 




fttrtf 

t» • ••c«fl af •-;»rl«» 



Mr* M » Iftt af folk At ay 



ao«f Urn iMr •torf. 0«« «erl« tUt ttll y«>t •••l«r» 
•i6Ct3y fvUt Ch»ek fMr •t»nr f»r •i»Uk«t Ilk 

If 



Uhen students have flJkiBhed their final drafts, collect their vtorles. These 
stories my be Ibraally evaluated. U« the scoring key end scoring guide on 
pp. rw5-1^l8. 

Publish stories (see p. T-ll) with or without the scores received, depending on 
student consent. 



BEST COPX ftyWlJ^BU 
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f %U — ^- - ^ 



itt tffitlftt^ It tttin 9*4* 

tit itftn m Ut tftltliii 

199 M fOlltf t* Wtf • 
1*uni«l* Mm ttttbtr tflll 
till f*tt t* fit •tfttt^d 
•ni Iwtf t* Mt fwt JMtnal* 
f»v vlll wit* U 




Explain how to keep a Jouroal. 
See p. T-a3< 



Administer fonnal assessnent and record student grades. Tor the pran|A» scorine key» 
and scoring guddet see n>. T*16-T-1B* Stidents should be allowd to wrtc on these 
eonposlticns over a period of tl« adequate to produce t^^e same flrst» revised* and 
eulted drafts as they did fte* the Vilt ecnposltlon* Consequently* assessnent also 
S6ri;es as addltloTiSl practice* 



6EST COPi AVAtlABU 
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•f th« tiiluJ ittttt fmriMnt* 



11 



BEST COPY AVAILABU 
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II I 



TEACHER'S EDITION OF STUDENT TEXT 
UNIT 2: DESCRIBING PEOPLE 



erJc ^^"^ 



CxpUtn futures* Di$cu$$ Vfhat 
U An important feature as 
^^posed to «n unimportant 
^ffdture* For example in a 
description cf a person, the 
person*$ eyes are more important 
than his/her hee) . 



After students have read the 
description, have them draw 
a tine from t^ach underlined 
rd to the corresponding 
eature !n the picture* Oiscus''> 
why these features are important 



atitrlptiM ef tht tinf^t. The tv^rttut ft«tortt «f tht 



TKt •J«pltir)t tf) 
•hOffttOgt roora £odv thtt It 
covtrtd vlth ttrlfikJ*^ trty 
•Ufi* Itt fil 1« lont tAd 
tblfif vtth thert hlith b«irt 
tt tht thf, tKt tJ*pfitr)t*t 
l»yi trt tt thtch tt 
ttl«plko«tt f0Jti« tnd Itt 
fftt irt vidt «»4 fltt* It 
bt« t Jtrft htta * vltb 
■Killf 0irh tjfltf* Tht 
tltpl«tr)t*t tart trt IHift •Ad 
fl«m» Thtrt trt tvft len^f 
th<gp t^^t ttlthiA9 oot 9f 
tht tJ«Ph«fit*i AMth. Tht 
tl«ph«pt h«t • 10^9 

trttfA tbtt irtithtt ttm ftt 
Wtd to tht frouna. 




MOTES: 
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took at Pictvrt ttt thm flr^fft* «ov r##« li#rlt*» 
tiktt Httth MwiM. Tftt first OAt It «M« fot fou. 



tM flraCft Um tbtn 
It^ iody ft «»?«r*d 
vJtb ««rlt f«tcb*t vhltt 
llntt. 0«> top «f jtt W#a* 
th* firtfft btt tvf> mil 




Utrit Itft egt mm li^rt»nt fttturtt* vrltt \ht of 
thott fttturtt Of) tht llntt b«lM«» 



ftead aloud and make sure that 
students understand the task. 



features to be underlined : 
body, head 



features to be added ^ neck» tail, 
ears , tongue 



Additional Optional Activities 

Have students Identify the most Important feature in each Item below. The correct 
answer has an ^ by It* 

K In a description of an ell igator * which would be the most important feature to 
include? 

a» short legs b. dark eyes X c. sharp teeth 

2» In a description of a bul I » which would be the most important feature to include? 

X a. pointed horns b. black nose c. mooing soi>nd 

3* In a description of an owl , which would be the most important feature to include? 

a* short feathers X b. hooting sound c, round body 

In a description of a wjj^ale , w^uch would be the most important feature to Include? 

a* tough skin b. small eyes X c. huge tail 
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Hayo students draw a Ifne frcxn 
each underlined word to the 
corresponding feature in the 
picture. 



Features to be underlined : 
hair, eyes, ears, smile 



Hissing feature : 



nose 



irhtn yog tf«itrlb« • ^T#on, yog wtix% tbogt iMt 
l«^t«nt f^itgr^f. Tog d»cri^ %Sot th% pvroon looHo lik% 
•tid M#tlft»o ifhot tho p«roon*« ^lc« ooundf llh«. 

took ih^ pic^vtt* Th^n food Tor'o tftfcrlptton* 
laportont f^otgr^o In d#ocripiJon or« gnd«rJln«d» 



Th« police officer h» 
o dork ftp trlth o gold otor 
on tt. ih« w^oro - lt9Dt' 
blg« fijLjijt •nd block Ponti . 
tn on« bond* 9ht holdo o 
oil^^t «Dlotl«. dlroeto 
tb« trofflc with htt otD^T 
bond, irh^n t1)« officer 
t^llo tD« cDtldr^n to eroof 
tb« ott^^tt D«T yoto lo 
otron^ ond cl^or. 



took ot th^ ncot picture* Vov rood Jont*o d«ocription» 
Ond^rlln^ W laportont f«otgr» tDot Jtn« d»crtb«d» 



clown' o ^ io 
short and egrly» ^^«o 
lorvo* round oy^o and floppy 
ooro» TDo clown w^orf o bi9# 
polntod oallc. 



Jon« loft oat on« Ivportont 
f«otgr«» mtix% tK« nv« of 
thot f«otgr« on tblo lifv«» 





NOTES: 



BEST COPY ftVWUBlE 
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• In 

• ItC 

• tti eol^r. 

Whin you 6ticrlb« ■ ptriofi** vole«t ftxi d«icrtbt 

Hiid llotert*! diicrlptlon of • ptrion* ii d>^icrlbtd 
thi tBportint fiit^rii thit 9htm htm tht p«rion loofci iitd 
■ottn4ft» ii liM mtd irict vordi lo r«idtri irtll Itnov ji»t irhit 



Iirpi ttfalti covboy hit thftt 

w>tt tt gall Aftd f^it. T»i 
■lio h*i ■ ■hort rtfl b«ird» 
lfh«n hi itngi* votci 



OA thi lln«i b«lM«, vrtti th« f«itttr« chit llobtrt 
di^crtbt^. thift vrtti thi «iict ¥or^i he nii^ to diicrtbe thi 
fiituri* Thi ftrit fiituri ti ltit«d for you. 




Fiituri 



g it j^ ct Ifgrifli 



Discuss the description. Have 
students explain whether each 
underlined word describes the 
size, shape, color, or sound 
of an rmportant feature* 



1. 
2. 
3. 

5. 



Jarge-size; white- color 
pointed at top* shape 
smaM -size; flat -shape 
short-size; red -color 
deep , powerfut' sound 



features and exact word s: 

nose: smaU, flat 
beard: short, red 
voice: deep, powerful 



NOTES: 
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Words to be underlined : 

smal T striped cap 
shirt with dots 
quiet, firm voice 



Read directions aloud and make 
sure students understand the 
task. 

Features to be added (at leas* 

two) : 

hair: short, curly 
whip: long, thin 
goggles: large, round 



lOORA thd Mr t«ic« •OUAd*. 



Ittthy iikti to r«ct iMr 
hortt, tht vttrt m Mall 

strlpvd eip And m nhitt vlth 
dott ofi It. tht tAlki to b»r 



thtt aolly itft «ut. Thtn trrltt M* •■■ct vordt fco ^t»crlb* 
the il» ind sbip^ ^ th« f«itur«i. 




fhi 



Addi t ional Optional Act iv i t ies 

Heve students choose the most exact descriptive word in the following [terns. The correct 



answer 


is marked with an 


■ 








1. 


If 


you were describing 


a 


person' s 


ha i r , which would be 


the most exact word to use? 


X 


a. 


Curly 






b. nice 


c . good 


2, 


If 


you were describing 


a 


person's 


voice, which would be 


the most exact wotd to use? 




a. 


funny 




X 


b* squeaky 


c. strange 


3. 


If 


you were describing 


a 


person's 


eyes, which would be 


tne most exact word to use? 




a. 


neat 




X 


b. brown 


c . f i ne 


4. 


If 


you were describing 


a 


person* s 


shirt, which would be 


the most exact word to use? 




a. 


pleasant 






b . swe 1 1 


X c. striped 
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t 

lopttttttt alien yen vre vrtttng. ftm My v^t to join ehort 
ttnteimt to9tther to Mhe m better Mnteiw*. 

Loolt tt tht ptcturt of tHt bojr* m»J tHt t«e Mnttitcce 
thtt dtecrtbt bta* Vhttt tenttnctt btve »»Pt vortft. Ttivte 
vora* aetcrtbe tn tvporttnt feetore thtt fttee t food 
detcrtptlon of tht boy* 




Jtff te veertnf 9lMMt. 
The 9lttt» mt9 itii* 



Sn tht Mcond Mntence. tht vord dtrh tt ^dcrltntd. Tht 
urt^trltned vord tt e ^isnti* Thtt •l9htl ttltt vou bow to join 
tht ttntencee togtthtrT itrt im tht ntv Mnttnce t^u ctn p*lte 
by joining tht tenttnc»» 

Jtff Jt vetrtn^ dtrh 9lttt». 

How UM tht ttndernnin9 etqnel to join thtM two 
•tnteneee. vtrttt yogr ntv Mntenct on tHt ltn». 



Kttt hit t ponytetl. 
Tht POnytetl im long . 




See p* T*-20 for a discussion of 
Sentence combin[n9* 



Have students 
atoud. 



*ead the s^tntences 



Have students read the new 
sentence aloud. Point out the 
position of the word dark (i.e., 
dark precedes the word that it 
describes). Note that the other 
words in the 'j^econd sentence are 
not used in T:he new sentence. 

Have students read the two 
sentences. 



Students should say the new 
Sentence aloud before they write 
[ t down . 

Answer: Kate has a long ponytail. 



HOTES: 
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Repeat the procedures used for 
the previous exercise. Be sure 
that students understand the 
use of the underlining signal. 

Answer : Hy baby brother likes 
to wiggle his tiny 
fingers. 



The foltowtng exercises can be 
coTfpleted as individual work 
or as an oral group activity. 



Answe^: 

J* The miner wears a large 
hat. 



liy b»by brothtr likf to 

wiggle flng^rt. 
■It fl(fe«trt mit tiny . 




ftov you »n join toutt ttnttDCtt on your ovtt. tocik mt tht 
picture of tht ffoJtf »lntr. t«low tht plctuit art acm 
Mnttnctt thmx dttcrlb« tbt ttlivtr. Join ttch p%it of ttnttnctt 
by utin^ tht undtrllning tigntl. 



1. Tht »lntr iM'trt t bftt. 
Tht htt It ltrq» . 




NOTES; 
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2. »«tMitb tht Iktt. half. 

lit hmu 1* trty^ 



3. Tb^ ftlft^f «lic hat « b^ifd. Tb^ betid It «2UJU' 



4. It U fifing « shift. Tht ihift it thgcjtd . 



ttrinkl^d. 



Answer s: 

2. Beneath the hat, he has gray 
hair. 



3^ The miner also has a white 
beard. 



He is wearing a checked shirt 



5^ In his wrinkled hands, the 
miner holds a pick. 



Additional Optional Activities 

I. Have students copy the five new sentences fn paragraph form. Point out %>\st this 

paragraph provides a good description of the miner. Use final-draft paper (see p. T-tO) 

Z. if students ne^^d additional practice, have them combine the following pairs of 
Sentences. 



A. Pablo is wearing tennis shoes. 
The tennis Shoes are £ed. 

8. Jan's hair is cut short. 
Her hai r is brown . 

C. Nick is wearing a tie. 
The tie iS new . 

0. Ann is holding a catcher's mitt. 
The mitt is big. 



Pablo is wearing red tennis shoes. 
Jan's brown hair Is cut short. 
Nick is wearing a new tie. 
Ann is holding a big catcher^s mitt, 
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Have students read the sentences 
aloud. 



Note that each underlined word 
precedes the word that it 
describes (i*e.« old pants; 
strij>e d patch) , 

Have students read the sentences 



Students should say the new 
sentence aloud before writing 
it down. 

Answer: Kate's broken arm is 
in a heavy cast. 



Tou K»tt tJrttdy Ittrn*^ ho«^ to join t^o itnttneti by 
ittlng tht oftdtrllnln^ Bl^nti too ctn «lto utt tht undtflJitlnfi 
BlgMl to join »drt tbtn t«o ^ntt^c«t, 

took tt tht pictuft 6f t))t boy, Tbt thrtt ttnt«nc«t ntxt 
to tht pitctuft dttcfibr ont Jipoftant f«itv^«. 



Efic^t pantt ti^tt t patch 

on en^ fcntt* 
Tht pantt trt old, 
Tht patch It ttrl^ . 




Itft it tht new Mnttnct you can s«fct by joinjng tht thf«t 
inc«it 

trlc't Old portt hft*t t ttrip#d pateh on qim 
fcnt*. 



utt tht vndtrllnin9 ti^ntl to join thttt thrt* 
ttnttnett, Writt your rk*v tent#nc« m tht lintt. 



Kttt't tnt It in t ettt, 
Tht tn it brojttn . 
Tb# Ctst it bttst' 




NOTES: 
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tH* firl* Mtm th9 Ptctvrt mm vtitttnesi tbttt 4ftwribt 
tht firl. Join th9 itnttneti by Ming thw oba^rlining ftl^n*!* 
Ithtn Y finl»h9d# ynu ttiXl flvt fOetf i^MtncM th*t 

a^ftcribt th« «lrl. 




9«th btft A milt OA titr ftc9» 



Read the directions and be sure 
that students understand the task^ 



10 



Answer : 

K Oeth has a big snule On her 
face* 



MOTES: 



BEST COPK 
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Answe^s: 



She's wearing a wrh'kled 
hat with silver hooks 
hanging f*^om tt. 



3* She's also wearing a baggy 
sweatshirt and white j'^rins. 



On her feet» Beth has a 
pair of rubber boots. 



1. tht^a vtiilfif m tot with |»oKi tenflfit fi«n It. 
Th* twt la vrlfihlta. 



Tht boctt aft mbbcr . 



She is holding a long 
Fishing pole and a large 
catf ish. 



Additional Optional Activitie s 

I. Have students copy the 
Five new sentences 
paragraph form. Use f inal^ 
draft paper. 



S. Iht la bol4lfk9 • flahlo9 polt and m ettflah. 
Tbt fiablf)9 polt la ^ewq . 
Tht catflah Is laiy . 



11 



2. (f students need additional practice^ h^ve them combine the following sets of sentences. 
A. 



Alberto 's wearin;^ a sweater over 
his shirt. 

The sweater is he&vy. 
The shfrt is cot+cn. 



B. Nancy's hair covers her eyes. 
Her hair Is long . 

Her eyes are sJeePy * 

C. Jenry uses her legs to jump o^f 
the d!v ing board 

Her legs are strong , 

Tha diving board is high . 

D. G *eg is wearing gtdss^^s that 

p otect his eyes fro«D th^ sunlight, 
T(»e glasses are spectc ^l . 
Tht sunlight is br i ph L. 



Alberto is wearing a heavy sweater over 
his cotton shirt . 



Nancy's long hair covers her sleepy eyes. 



Jenny uses her stronij legs to jump off 
the high diving board. 



Greg is wearing special glasses that 
protect his eyes frofn the bright sunlight 
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lto«^ It ti tim% te plan your 4iicrlpttoii ef ■ ^rson* Yon 
•■y d*BCTtbe any ptrMn yov etioo#«* 

Oni J^y to fit ttfiBB for yoi>r tfeicrtptton ti tc 
yooriilf quiitioni about tH» ptraon. Yha ^oaattMM b^low ean 
help you plun your dtKitptton. 

• Mbst i^«Bturii BhOv tfhit th« ptTBOn loolti ltk«T 

• irhit ti tKt '■■tUTiT 

• Vhlt Bhlp^ tl tb* ftltUTiT 

• What color im thi f«Btur«T 

o Bov tfo#i th* p»rion*B totci sountf? 

You B»y fkOt be itli to in^wer ill th« ^uiitioni sbogt 
■ ttir ihiptr and color for ■■ch feituri. iMtf the fkOtii thit 
liobirt Mdi tfhifv hi Mfcitf htMilf fuiitiofti to blip plin thi 

<l#ftrrtptton in Leiion 3» 

Who ti tbi periOfiT ffit^ f count ryyeitirn ttnQii 
Whit fiiturii show tfhit thi periofi looki ItkeT 



4r 



cowboy bit 



beird 



tti itiiT Imt^ 

tti '^ipet POtnteJ It to^ 

tti colon wiiUe 

tti Itllt CTllj 

tti ibipet lilt 

tti cclori 

;ti itiit ij3££t 
tti ihipet _ 



tti colon X£^ 
low 4o«i thi perioral «otci loontfT giip > PO**irlul 



la 



Discuss the questions* Have 
students give examples of answers 
for the quest ions* 



Reread the description in Lesson 
2 and point out the ideas in the 
description that are also in 
Robert's planning* 



NOTES: 
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Read directtons aloud and make 
sure students understand the 
task. 



Additional Optional Activities 

Have students underline the 
feature described in each 
sentence below* Then have 
students ffll in the appropriate 
descriptors for the size^ shap^» 
color» or sound of the feature* 

J, Peter has short » thin 
f ingers< 

2, Ana's voice is clear and 
strong* 

3< Jack's blue eyes are big 
and round* 



M«»* 00ft mMtt% f»(p^t it ftn M«d BOTft vp^eft* 



A< The clown is wearing a tall^ 
black hat that is flj^t on top* 

5< Jan's brown hafr is long and curly. 

Answers: 



Who u th* ^fmT 



Which lipoft«nt fft«torftt «hov «h«t tbft ^r«Oh loon* lUftT 

r»*t^ft SIM , 

•hspft 

Col©t . 

tUft 



F««tuf ft 



F««tuf ft 



Fft«tufft 



Fi«tuf ft 



Cdlof 

•lt» 

Shape 

Color 

•iti 

•b«pft 

Colof 

•itft 

•bttpft 

Color 



Sov do«« thft p»f«dn*« ftOicft woonOT 

0} 






Feature 


Size 


Shape 


Color 


Sound 




f ingerf 


short 


thin 






2, 


voice 








clear^ strong 


3. 


eyes 


big 


round 


blue 




A, 


hat 


tall 


flaL on top 


black 




5. 


hair 


long 


curl y 


brown 
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Te4«y TOO vlll wlti your aMcrlptlofi tx<m fOot not«» A» 
liTlt*. think criy Aboot d#Ktlbl«fl tJrt Ipportmt f**t«*». 

•nS pu«cti«tlo«. f«i e*i* •!« eb^r,^* your to bttt« ow. 

«t « l«t«i felM» 

^•.oriJtlSI^ tb*t Jour r*»^«. •Ill •bl* to •nfl h»r 
tbt p*r«on vou «i« d«tcilbln9> 



14 



Explain the importance of working 
with ideas without worrying about 
su^a things as spelling errors* 

Distribute first-draft paper 
(see p, T-10> • 

Allow students to complete their 
writing during their free tiine^ 
if necessary^ When they are 
finished^ have students turn in 
their papers* Read and comment 
oa the papers for content only* 
Do not comment yet oa mechanics 
dad spel 1 ing* 



NOTES i 
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Discuss changes tn the descnV'' 
tion^ focusing on how the 
changes wMI impro^/e the text* 



Have students copy the revised 
description on paper designated 
for rewrites (see p. T*)0), 



«f Ittrt «Ctt« «1i#fhf« thtlf tfttf vritt th^it 

hit iiirk«. 9t didn't thlnt kit fti^tft Mwld ftt t food ^ietuft 

• p« btd not «tltttt ^eut ^1 tb« IvporttAt 
f tttof tt* 

• 9t vtntt^ to cIttfHit thm et^t of hit ttntonoot. 
pt vtntod to tetCflb* 9111 ftop Mr Mtd ^oirn to 
hot fo#t» 

• 1« htd too Mfiy ghoft tvfitofkctt tht* h* fio^td to 

)olti» 

tttd Ti»othy*t 4*tetiptlo«t th^ tttttfy bo« ht pltnt to 
chtf^t it* 




9111 It on let tktttf» 
At 9111 flldtt tlon^, tht A 
blotet on htt tttttt cot / 
llttl» ttoett in tht let. / 
Cht bt4^4f thtt blowt 

otftloht oot tothifta ikof* 



Oft o^lotin9f tnd htf ll^t i j 

/> wm^t*^^ m #t^.^o^ M^^^fr 
tft d&tvr loto t oollo./^itf t»M# 

AP«htt tto tucM loto Mf J 



ttttot 



*P004 



How rt¥fitt Tlftothy^t tfttcflptlofi. ittkt tb« chon^tt thtt 
Tloothy hot Mfktd* Ott p«p«r thtt youf ttochtf flttt you» 



1) 



ItSl COM ^^"^^^ 
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T 



the thort MnttrkC«t* VM9y ilt^ Itft 0ot tOM* ii^rt«nt 
fetturvt. Mark •ll tht cht^M M r»9oy*t #««criptj«A. MA 
tht ftitti<>t fttturo in ortftr |r«» h%9S to fttt or ft«# foet to 



Jorry ^o o tonnio 
pl^ytr. it v»or^n9 o 
•birt vlth o cOllor. thm 
•biri it ¥hito. The collar 




«0M rot'rite F«99y'o tfoverlption. 
9iott yoc. 



1£ 



Poe F*P*r tooohor 



R^^d the dtrections aloud and be 
sure that students understand the 
task. 



Suggested revtsiG.i, including 
missing features ; 

Jerry is a tennis player. He 
has dark, curly hair. He Is 
wearing a white shirt with ^ t>lue 
collar. Hts white shorts have a 
stripe down the stde. Jerry is 
also wearing white socks and 
tennis shoes. 



Have Students use rewrite paper. 



Additional Optional Activities 

Have students order the sentences in each description below. The correct orHer has been 
noted i the line before each sentence. Point out that when the sentences are ordered 
correctly, the descriptions are arranged in spatial order^ from the person's head to feet< 



k 
2 
1 

X 

3 

2 
1 

1 
3 



The fire fighter's boots are made of black rubber. 
Her face is covered with black spots f^^om the smoke. 
The fire fighter wears a shiny red helmet. 
She also wears a heavy gray Jacket. 

The diver wears two air tar>ks on his back. 

He also wears webbed f tnS on his feet. 

In his mouthy he holds a tube that he breathes through. 

The skin diver wears a round m?sk over his eyes and nose. 

When Janet is mountain xlfmblng^ she wears dark Sunglasses 
Janet's short pants are made of brown leather. 
She also wears long wool socks and hiking boots. 
Over her shoulder^ she carries some rope. 
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Distribute students' papers 
(from Lesson 6) . 



Review papers when students show 
them to you to make sure they 
have revised. Distribute paper 
for rewrites. Allow students to 
^rewrite their descriptions in 
'their free time> if necessary. 
When they sre Fin:^h*>d, have 
students turn in their papers. 
Read and comment only for 
content > order, and sentence 
structure- Oo not comment yet 
on mechanics and spelling. 




Bt^d tb« d»erlptlon ttft you trrott for i*«90h (< Vlll 
your r«H«r« gtt • good plett»r« of tb« p%fon you dMcrl^d? 
fin^ «foyB to Mlt« your dttcrlptlon b«tt«r» 

• Did yoi} d^Bcrlbo 9X1 the lap^t^nt t^^tikfm? 

• Do you ««nt to eh«4m« tb« ord«r of your ••rttoncot? 
o Do you b«#d to di«ld« tny loikg ••ritoiK^B? 

o Do you B*od to jolb «ny short Mbt«fiG«B7 

•Urit up your dttcrlptlon. Do It in tlw km * tb«t you 
••rlttd up ttt dtoeriftlon Ifi tli« lut I»aoo» 

Show y<>ur Mrl(«4 up d»erlption to your t«»b«r . th«h 
r«wrlt« your d*«crlptioh oti ptp«r tb«i your tMchtr glMt you. 
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NOTES; 
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tony hcd r«vrltten hln tf«terlptloft. btd aMtd #11 the 
Iwporttnt f«ttur«t. le tleo fctd jollied t«*e «ltort Mnttncet* 
Then Tony 49CiM It titt ti»t to cKaivge momt of tht nordt tna 
fit bit p«>nctuttlen oiplttliMtloA. 

cropped Mt wofdt «»d wrote et^ct oordt obove xh%m* 
• ptriod wbere htd Uft one out. fli«d bio 
opellifvg ond hlo eopitol loot ion Ooforo bo wrote hlo dooeription 
«goln. 

Utod Tony'o Oooeriptlofi ond otody hlo eboftf^** 



t>tm Jihcm^M boo ohort 
bol^^oi>d oho wooro o^o 

glooooo^ l^r soil* io wora 

S^i OH^/y 
ond i>on>y. ' Moond bor 

P mosit 
o*^>Wl pt* TbOfto« boo o th*ot 




thot oho vooro in tho 
«f e^^int 
tffitloo^iw^ 



Ito^ r«wlto tony'o d«ocriptl^n. tloho tho chtngoo thot h« 
hot aorhod. Uo« pmptt thot vour t«och«r 9I000 you. 



Discu-^s the editing changes. 



li 



Have students use final^draft 
paper. 
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Read the directions aloud and 
make Sure students understand 
the task. 



When Students finish* discuss 
their answers* (Answers are 
noted below, ) 



Review papers when students show 
ttem to you to make Sure they 
ha^'e edited. DistrTbute paper 
for final drafts. Allow 
Students to rewrite papers in 
the* r free t ime. 

When Students have finished* 
have them turn their papers in. 
Comment ^n errors that need 
correcting and have students recopy 
evaluated. Use the scoring key and 



jUkt*t atterlptiofh iMflt to flMd, Croat «Hit th* wt6m 
that ara aiaet* in taaet ^rda, IM p«rl«aa «btr« 
tbay aia n*«dtd, rii xh% espitallaatlM tba ap«llla«. 



mt* bill la • cook, ft* 
vaara • fk«at b«t» mn5 bt baa 
a vbita tblng tlad sroan bla 
watat iia imct i« mn6 
jolly, bt ftlso baa a atranga 
btard, Aa ba taata tbt aeop* 
Hr. hill «ftitas o fkoiaa with 
bla Ilpa 




WW fli your daaerlptlon* 

• Do you notd to cbai^gt liorda to aoro oiaet onaa? 

• Do jott i»ot4 to fli yottr pufketu«tlon7 

« Do jou Mad to fli your eaplttlliation? 

o Do jog ft#td to flji yottt iptlllng? 

wban you ba?a ^rkad #11 tb« ebangas on your aaaerlptlon. 
mh<m it to your taachar, Tban rawrita your tfiacrlption oo tba 
papar that your toachar giaaa you. 
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papers if necessary. The final drafts may be formally 
scoring guidelines found on p, T*25> 



Publish the descriptions (see p, T-ll) with or without the Scores* depending on Student 
conScnt , 

Answe r s for editing exercise : 

H H tall apron around 

^r, (fill jS a cook. He wears a neat hai^ and he has a white thtng tied aroai 

rouHL^ H pointed beard testes 

hif wofst0 His face !s rond ?nd jolly, t(e also has a strange beerd. As he tests 

Soup H smacks 

the seoRj Mr, Hill makes a wotse wtth his Hps© 
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Art you titltlng In yeor lournmt •varydty? Journal writing 
glvii you good pic»etlc# for titltlng. 



Have students do freewriting 
(see p. T-22) , 



Another kind of prtctlc# coMt ttm fr^ewrltlng. Pr#*- 
ttfiting alto h^lpm fou 9#t ld#tt for trritlng, Tou going to 
do mamt fr««Mltlnf . Tour t#»char mill tall you bom to do It, 

Tou mill do ffMirritlng alt y#ar» Tou can alao do It 
ttben#v« you can^t g#t enough id#aa for writing, Fr*«?wrltln9 
mill hftp you find scMthltig to s#y. 



Administer forma) a'>sessment and record student grades. For the prompt, scoring key, 
and scoring guidelines, see pp. - 




Assessment 
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LEARNING TO OOMPQSB 
Unit It Composing Personal Stories 




ffWRL Bducstlonsl Resssrch snd Developnent 
4665 Irsnpson Avenue 
Los Alenltos, CA 90720 
<213) 596-7661 
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PERSONAL STORIESt Lesson 1 



You are going to write a personal story * In personal 
storieSf you tell about things that have happened to yoy# 

The writer of this personal story followed some rules 
that you have learnedt 

• Indent the first word of a paragraph* 

• Capitalise thd first word in a sentence* 

• Capitalise a person*s name* 

• Capitalise the word 

Bead the story* The lines show where the writer followed 
these rules* 




Last summer J spent a 
week in the country with my 
friend Sharon Hill* When I 
arrived at Sharon*s farm^ 
her dog did not come out to 
meet me* So I^ asked Sharon 
where her dog was* She 
smiled and pointed to the 
barn* Thinking that the dog 
was aick^ 1 ran to the barn* 
Just as l^ reached the door^ 
heard tiny barking sourds* 
What a surprise! There i^as 
Sharon^s dog with four 
little puppies* 
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The writer of the next Ktory did not learn these rules, 
itead the story and cross out the writer's mistakes. Write the 
correct letter above the mistake. The first sentence has been 
done 'or you. 




the way to school # 
th and X heard a cat 



crying loudly* we looked up 
and saw the cat high in a 
tree, he was stuck* beth 
helped me up on the lowest 
branch of the tree* then i 
climbed up to the cat. i 
grabbed him and helped him 
down* the cat licked n;y 
hand to thank me* even 
though beth and i were late 
for school, we were glad 
that we had helped the cat* 



e 

NOW copy the story Correctly. Use paper that your 
teacher gives you. 
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PERSOKAZ. STORIES.* Lesson 2 

Soon you will write a personal story about ft holiday or a 
day of th? veek. You will need to know these rules when you 
vritet 

• Capitalize the firsts last^ and important words in 
a title. 

• Capitalize names of days of the week. 

• Capitalize names of holidays. 

Read this story about Mario's favorite holiday. The 
lines show where Kario followed the new rules. 



A Thanksgiving Feast 




tdst year I helped my 
parents make thanksgiving 
dinner at our house. On 
Thursday morning^ I helped 
my mother set the table. 
Next, I washed the 
vegetables that we would be 
having for dinner. Then I 
helped my father make the 
stuffing for the turkey. 
Finally I put some rolls in 
the oven to bake. We had a 
delicious Thanksgiving 
feast, and I was glad that I 
had helped make it. 



3 
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Mow jread these two personal stories* £ach one is sbout a 
day the writer Wll rlways ren»en»ber* Cross out the mistakes* 
Krite the correct letter above the mistake* The first one has 
been done for you* 

^ favorite Sunday 
Last Sunday, my sister 
and I went to the circus* Ke 
had a great time* Ke saw a 
lion jump through a ring of 
f^re* Then we watched some 
elephants do tricks* Ke also 
saw some funny cl >vns and a 
team of beautiful horses* 



When my sister and I got 
home that night, we agreed 
that it was the best show we 
had ever seen* Ke could 
hardly wait to tell everybody 
abcut the circus when ve got 
to schooJ on monday morning* 
That was a Sunday that we'll 
never forget* 




erJc 
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our labor day picnic 
My family planned to have a picnic or; labor day 
last year< We went shopping on Saturday afternoon 
to buy the foot) for the picnic. I was getting 
hungry just thinking about all that delicious food. 



On monday morningi we got to the park early. 
We found a neat spot for our picnic right under a 
big tree. We played baseball until it was time tc 
eat lunch* Then we hed hot dogs, chicken, and fresh 
lemonade* After lunch, we took a long walk around 
the park* Finally it was tine to go home* Our 
picnic was • lot of fun, and I hope we can have 



another one next labor day. 
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Ptttsn iAL STORIES: I*«*tton 3 

Th* things that happen in a personal story are called the 
•vents of tne story. When yoo write a personal story, vou 
Bust remember to include all the important events. Th^.t your 
readers can understand your story. 

Read Bill's story. Bill's readers can't understand his 
story. The teacher has shown Bill where he left out an 
important event. 



0^ 




The Missing Sandwiches 

Last Saturday, my sister 
and I made a tent in our yard. 
We brought some sandwiches to 
oor tent for lunch. 



, «g loolce d all av^r th e 

yard^j rhen I saw our dog 
licking the last bread crumbs 
off her paws. 
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Now read this story* Find where an event is nissing. 
T«ll the writer what needs to be added* 



A Dangerous Histslce 
Last Thursday my sister 
was teaching me how to make 
popcorn* She told me to heat 
some popcorn and oil in a pan 
on the stove* She said to 
k'iep shaking the pan so the 
popcorn wouldn't burn* 

I called my sister back* 
and she came running* The 
bottom of the pan was burnt. 
He were glad there was no 
fire* Next tine I'll be more 
careful* 
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Now lewrite the story, adding the mis&ing .>vent* Use 
paper that your teacher gives you* 
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PERSONAL STORIE! t L*»»on 4 

In » pertontl story, you write cbout the cve.U* in the 
order that they happen. You write the events in tim e order . 
Kead Jar *a atory. Answer the questio-^a about the aventa of 
the atory. 

A Cloae Call 




Laat Saturday was the 
Fourth of July, ao 2 walked over 
to pineview Park to watch the 
fireworks ahow. While I was 
watching the ahow, one of the 
Sky rockets suddenly crashed 
into aome bushes. The flames 
froff. the jfocket atarted a fire 
in the bushies. LuckiXy, the 
fire fighters were able to put 
the fixe out quickly, and no one 
vas hurt. 



When did it happen? 



What happened first? 



What happened next? 



What happened next? 



What happened xaat? 
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Nov r*8d the sentences in PabIo*s story. Psblo*s readers 
did not understand his story. The events «re not Jin tine 
order. 

Number the events in the right order. Put each number on 
the line at the beginning of the sentence. 




h Birthday Surprise 

I went downstairs and walked in^.o the kitchen. 
On the morning of my birthday* I got up early and 
dressed for breakfast. 

There were all my friends sitting around the table, 
shouting, *Happy Birthdayl* 

AS I was putting on my shoes, I heard noises in the 
kitchen. 



St.;\' r.*w.fH« the story in time order. Leave out the 
vij-iS, Vite ^aper that your teacher gives you. 
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PERSONAL STORIES: Lesson 5 



Now it is time to plan your personal story. You nay 
write about scmiething that happened on a holiday. Vou nay 
write about sonething that happened on a certain day of the 
week. writ« a story your classnates would enjoy reading. 

One way to get ideas for writing is to ask yourself 

questions. The questions below can help you write a personal 

story. Reread Maiio*s story from Lesson 2. Then read the 

notes that he nade when he asked hinself these questions: 



A Thanksgiving Feast 

Last year I helped ny parents nake 
Thankrgiving dinner at our house. On Thursday 
norning, I helped ny mother set the table. Next, 
I washed the vegetables that we would be having 
for dinner. Then I helped ny father nake the 
stuffing for the turkey. Finally I put some rolls 
in the oven to bake. We had a delicious 
Thanksgiving feast, and I was glad that I had 
helped nake it. 

When did it happen? Thank^oLv"^^ Daj^ 

What happened first? Sft-f: tahle. 

What happened next? V/a^hed VCQciah^cS 

pijf rolls in oven 

What happened last? had c/mner* 
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Mow plan your story «nd make notes. Answer these 
questions: 

Khen di3 it happen? 

What happened first? 

What hapj'ened next? 



What happened last? 



Remember to liac the 
important events. Then your 
readers will understand your 
atory. If you don't know 
whether an event is important, 
ask yourself this question; 



Will my readers under* 
stand the atoty if I 
leave the event out? 
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PERSONAL STORIES: r«SSOn 6 




Today you will write your story from your notes. As you 
write, think only about the events and the crder of the 
•vents. You will have time lat«7 to fix the spelling and 
punctuation. You can also change your words to better ones 
later. 

Write your story on the paper your teacher gives you. 
write your story so that your reader will understand it. 



ERIC 
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PERSONAt STORIES: htBBon 7 

Writers often change their minds after they write their 
stories. Ana wrote this story. Then she changed her mind. 
She changed her stind because she tho. ..^t her readers would not 
tnjoy the story. She had put in sentences about unimportant 
•vents. 

Read Ana*s story. Look at how she plans to change it 
when she writes it again. 




A Swiatning Accident 

Lai't Sundayr Jack, Bill, and I went to Eagle 
Lake. J as k*s g ^ f rant s -ga v e htw -a te U ta — f o t - his 
■b ir -te h dey. About noon ve went for a awim. Suddenly 
Jack atepped into a hole. Sue and I tried to help 
him, but Jack couldn't swim very well. I le aiiia d t cr 

..t... w -i^ woman dived into 

the lake and pulled Jack to ahore. Be was 
frightened, but he wasn't hurt, t nat w i ^ ht I h a ^ 
- fyt a d g hi aha n - 
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Read these stories. Each has some important events, 
Cross out the unimportant events. 



The Lest Dog 




As I was walking hoine 
from school last Friday, i 
noticed that a little doo 
was following vte. I moved 
into my neighborhood last 
year. I turned around, and 
the dog ran up to me, 
wagging his tail. Around 
his necir he wore a tag that 
had the name and telephone 
number of his owner on it. 
I took the dog home with me 
and called the owner, Mrs. 
Brown. The elephone rang 
three times, she was very 
happy to hear that her dog 
had been found. Once I 
found a i^jarter on the side* 
walk. 14hen Mrs. firown came 
to pick up her dog, she 
thanked me for taking care 
of him. 



ERIC 
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The Bi9 Catch 



On Saturday, my brother and I vent fishing at 
Golden Beach, ta&t summer we went swimming at the 
beach. X tossed my line into the water and waited. 
Soon there was a strong tug at the end of my line. 
My fishing pole was bent almost in half as I pulled 
in the line. X bought my pole in Ocean City. Khen 
X finally got the fish out of the water, X was 
am&sed. Xt was the biggest fish X had ever caught. 
Then my brother told ne a funny story. 



ERIC 
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PERSONAt STOKXESt LtSfton B 



Isabel plans to change her story* She plans to change 
the order of the events* She has numbered her sentences so 
that she can rewrite her story in a better order* She has put 
s line where she wants to divide a long sentence into two 
sentences* She has crossed out sn unimportant event* 

Head Xsabel*s story and study her changes* 




,1 ^%^} 




An Aaazing Sight at 
Yellowstone Park 

^t one of the springs^ 
we watched and waited as the 
ground began to shake, /mv^ 
3then we heard a deep 
bubbling sound cc»ning from 
the spring. *^Fxnally, the 
water fell back to earth, 
splashing on the rocky 
ground, -^tast Memorial Day, 
ny family and X visited the 
hot springs at Yellowstone 
Park, a t t oo k us fcur hs^ss 
d ri t e feh e r e. ^ith a loud 
roar, the spring suddenly 
shot out a cloud of steam 
and hot water that rose high 
into the sir. 
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Read this story. It has some ur.important avents. The 
events are not In time order. 

e Cross out the unimportant events. 

e number the sentences in a better order. 

e Divide the long sentence with a line. 



The Ibree-I^egged Race 

We were almost at the 
finish line when we heard 
footsteps pounding behind us. 
Fran and I were running in 
the three-legged race at the 
class picnic on Memorial Day* 
and when the signal was 
given, we took off in the 
lead. We held a b;.ke sale to 
raise money fox our picnic. 
We spun around and fell just 
as another team crossed the 
finish line ahead of us. 
Then Fran and I ran in the 
aacic race. 




Now rewrite the story. Use paper your teacher gives you. 
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FEKSONAL STORICSt LtBnnn d 

Look at the personal story you wrote for tesson 6. Will 
your readers understand it? Find ways tn icake your story 
better. 

• Did you tell only about important events? 

• Did you leave out any events? 

• Did you put the events in tine order? 

• Do you need to divide any long sentence? 



Nark up your story in the 
same way that you narked up the 
story in the last lesson. Show 
your narked'up story to the 
teacher. Then rewrite your 
story on the paper that your 
teacher gives you. 




ERIC 
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PEBSONAL STORIES: Lesson ID 

Pam had rewritten «ier story. It had all the important 
events. The events were in the right order* Then Pam changed 
her mind. She wanted to use better words* She wanted to use 
words that tell exactly what had happened* 

Pam crossed out the old words and wrote in better ones. 
She slso corrected her spelling and her punctuation and 
capitalization. 

Read Pam*s story and studv her changes. 

The Halloween Party 
jialloweenf I had a 




Last 



party at my house. )!^e played 

ate «anclwfches 
gaires and S'^me Then 

we turned out the itg h fcec . I 

held a flashlight as we listened 
scary 

to a record of ■••we- stories 

-f losh/igAt*- Went 
Suddenly* the -^tt-i*^ 'weft- out. 

Screomedf 
We all «> id ■g «Mthi n g r and I 

ran 

-M wU to the light switch. When 

I . back 

Jf turned the lights -fm on, 

everyone began to laugh, 

sure had a lot of fun at my 

Xalloween party. 
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Now fix your story. Use 
exactly vhat happened. Check 
BpellinQf CBpitalization, and 



words that tell your readers 
your atory for niatakes in 
punctuation. 



When you have narked sll the changes on your story* show 

it to your teacher. Then rewrite your atory on the paper that 

your te»cher Qives you. Be sure it is ready for others to 
read. 
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PERSONAL STORIESt teston 11 

Did your reader* enjoy your first story? Other people 
were tupposej to read your story. But ftometines you don't 
«fant anyone to read what you write. Some writing !• meant to 
be read unly by the person who writes it. Some writing is 
done just to give the writer some practice. 



Journal writing Is 
writing you do for yourself. 
It also gives you practice 
for writing. It helps you 
get ideas for the writing 
that you do for others to 
read. 



You are 9oing to keep a - 
journal. Your teacher will 
tell you how to get started 
and how to use your journal. 
You will write in this 
journal all year. 
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DESCRIBING PEOPLE: Lesson 1 



Remember that when you write a description you must 

• describe the important features. 

Look at the picture of an elephant. Then reaO Maria* s 
description of the elephant. The important features of the 
elephant are underlined. 




The elephant has an 
enormous round body that is 
covered with wrinkled pray 
skin. Its tail is long and 
thin, with short Mack hairs 
at the end. The elephant's 
leg s are as thick as 
telephone poles, and its 
feet are wide and flat. It 
has a larqe head, with 
small, dark eyes . The 
^elephant's ears are huge and 
floppy. There are two long, 
sharp tuskb sticking out of 
the elephant's mouth. The 
elephant also has a long 
trunk that reaches from Its 
head to the Qrounu. 
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Look at the picture of the qiraffe* Now read Hark*s 
description of the giraffe* Underline the important features 
that Hark described* The first one Is done for you* 



The giraffe has thin 
legs * Its body Is covered 
with dark patches and white 
lines* On top of its head, 
the qiraffe has two ejnall 
horns* 




Mark left out some ijnportant features* Write the names of 
those features on the lines below* 



DESCRIBING PEOPLE: Lefson 2 



When you describe a personr you write about the ^ost 
important features. You describe what the person looks l^ke 
and sometimes what the person's voice sounds like. 

Look at the picture. Then read Tom's description. The 
:^,^ortant features in the description are underlined. 



The police officer has 
a dark cap with a gold star 
on It. She wears a light- 
blue shirt and black pants . 
In one han d » she holds a 
Filver whistle. She directs 
the traffic with her other 
hand . When the officer 
tells the children to croiss 
the street,- her voice is 
strong and clear* 




Look at the next picture. Now read Jane's description, 
Underlin*^ the important features that Jime descrioed. 



The clown's hair is 
short and curly. Re has 
larger round eyes and floppy 
ears. The clown wears a bi9# 
painted smile. 



Jane left out one Important 
feature* Write the name of 
that feature on this line. 
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when you describe how an important feature Iook&» you mav 
describe 

9 its Bize^ 

• its shape ^ 

• its color* 

When you describe a person's voice, you describe 

• its sound* 

Read Robert's description of a person* tia has described 
the important features that show how the person looks and 
sounds* He has uised exac*" words so readers will know just what 
the person lookr^ lika* The exact ;fords are underlined* 



On the l^nes below^ write the feature that Robert 
described* Then write the ^xact words he used to describe the 
feature* The first feature is listed for you* 




western singer* Be wears a 
large white cowboy hat that 
is p ointed at the top* His 
nose is small and flat * Tex 
also has a ghoi t re^ beard* 
When he sings, T s voice 
is deep and power tul * 



Tejt is a coun* y- 



Feature 



Exact Words 
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Look at the person that Holly described. Then read 
Holly's description. Underline the words that tell how Kathv 
looks and how her voice sounds. 



Kathy likes to race her 
iiorse. She wears a small 
striped cap and a shirt with 
dots on it. She talks to her 
horse in a qiiiet, firm voice. 




Holly left out two important features. Write the features 
that Holly left out. Then write soma exact words to describe 
the size and shape of the features. 



Feature 



Si ze 



Shape _ 



Feature 



S^' ^e 



ShaDe 
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DESCRIBING PEOPLE: Lessen 3 



Sometimes when you are writing^ you may want to join short 
sentences together to ipake one better sentence^ 

Look at the picture of the hoy* Read the two sentences 
that describe him* These sentences have exact words< These 
words describe an important feature that gives a rood 
description of the boy* 




Jeff is wearing glasses. 
The glasses are dark< 



In the second sentence, the word dark is underlined. The 
underlined word is a signal s This signal tells vou how to join 
the sentences together. Here is the new sentence you can :nake 
by joining the sentences. 



Jeff is vearinq dark glasses. 



Now use the underlining signal to join these two 
sentences^ Write your new sentence on the lines* 



Kate has a ponytall* 
The ponytail is long > 
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Bere are two niore sentences to joiti: 



My baby brother likes to 

wiggle his fingers* 
Bis fincfers are tiny * 




Now you can join some sentences on your own* Look at the 
picture of the gold miner* Below the picture are some 
sentences that describe the miner- Join each Pair of sentences 
by using the underlining signal* 
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2* beneath the hat, he has hair* 
Hie hair is gray * 



3* The miner also has a beard* The beard is white * 




4* He is wearing a shirt. The shirt is checked . 



5. In his handsr the miner holds a pick. His hands are 
wrinkled. 




DESCRIBING PEOPLE: Lesson 4 



You have already learned how to join two centences by 
using the underlining signal* You can al&o use the underlining 
signal to join more than two sentences* 

Look at the pictur*; of the boy* The three sentences next 
to the picture describe >ne important feature* 




Eric's pants have a patch 

on one knee* 
The pant's are old * 
The patch is striped * 



Here is the new sentence you can make by joining the three 
sentences: 

Eric*s old parts have a strioed patch on one 
knee* 

Now use the underlining signal to join chese three 
sentences* Write your new sentence on the lines* 



Kate^s arm is in a cast* 
The arm is broken * 
The cast is heavy * 
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Now you Can join these sentences, Lco-w at the picture of 
the girl. Below the picture are Bonte sentences that describe 
the girl. Join the sentences toy using the underlining sigral. 
When you are finished, you will have five good sentences that 
d3scribe the airl. 




1. Beth has a smile on her face. 
The smile is big. 
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She*s wearing a hat witik hooks hanging from it* 
The hat is wrinkled. 
The hooks ere silver > 



She*s also wearing a sweatshirt and jeans* 
The sweatshirt is baggy > 
The jeans are white * 



On her feetr Beth has a pair of boots* 
The boots are rubber * 



She is holding a fishing pole ^nd a catfish. 
The fishing pole is long * 
The catfish is large * 
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DESCRIBING PEOPLE: Lessen 5 



Now it is time to plan your description of a person* You 
may describe any person you choose* 

One way to get ideas for your description is to ask 
yourself questions about the pereon* The questions below can 
help you plan your description* 



• What features show what the person looks like? 
m What size is the feature? 

• What shape is the feature? 

• What color is the feature? 

• How does the person*5 voice sound? 

You may not be able to answer all tUp questions about 
size, shape, and color for each feature* Read the notes that 
Robert made when he asked himself questions to help plan the 
description in Lesson 2* 

Who is the person? Tex, a count ry-wes^.er n singer 
What features show what the person looks like? 
cowboy hat its size: large 

its shape: pointed top 
its color: white 
no s e its sije: small 

its shape: flat 
its color: 



beard its size: shor t 

its shfipe: 



its color: red 
How does the person*B voice sound? deep , powerful 
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Now plan your description. Take notes on the bl' ^ks 
below* U6e extra paper if you need more space* 



Who is the person? 



Which important features show what the person looks like? 

Feature Cize 

Shape 

Color 

Feature Size 

Shape 

Color 

Feature Size 

Shape 

Color 

Feature Size 

Shape 

Color 



Feature Size 

Shape 
Color 




DESCRIBING PEOP-^E: Lesson 6 




To<3dy you will write your descri^^tion from your notes* As 
you write, think only about describing the important featutes. 
You will have time later to fix the spellir.q, capitaliiation^ 
and punctuation* You can also change youv words to better ones 
at d later time. 

Ui^e paper that your teacher gives you. Write your 
description so that your readets will be abl€ to see and hear 
the person you are describing. 
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DESCRIBING PEOPLE: LeBBon 7 

WritetB often change their niindB after they write their 
descriptions- Timothy wrote this description- Then he chanqed 
his mind- He didn*t think his readers would get a good picture 
of the person he described. 



• He had not written about all the important 
f eatures- 

• Be wanted to change the order of his sentences- 
He wanted to describe Jill frcm her head down to 
her feet- 

• Be had too many short sentences that he needed to 
join- 



Read Timothy's description and study how he plans to 
change it- 




Jill is an ice skater- 
As Jill glides along# the 
blades on her skates cut 
little tracks in the ice^^ 

/ on Q 

She has/^air that blows 
straight out behind her- 
ae r hatr in long- Hex eyes 
are squinting, and her lips j j 
are drawn into ^ smile-/^Her anpi 
A pants are tucked into her J 



skates- ^H s r p a ivto arc blue - 



mr^^ rewrite Timothy's description- Make the changes that 
Timothy has marked- Use paper that your teacher gives you- 
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Now read Peggy*s defcription. She needs to join some of 
the short sentences* Peggy also left out some iitiportant 
features* Mark all the changes on Peggy*s description* ftdd 
the missing features in order frM^ head to feet or from feet to 
head* 



Jerry is a tennis 
player* He is wearing a 
st.irt with a collar* The 
shirt is white* The collar 
is blue* 




Now rewrite Peggy's description* Use paper your teacher 
gives you* 
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DSSCRIBING PEOPLE: Lesson 8 




Read the description that you wrote for Lesson 6. Hill 
your readers get a good picture of the person you described? 
Find ways to aake your description better* 

• Did you describe all the Important features? 

• Do you want to change the order o£ your sentences? 

• Do you need to divide any long sentences? 

• Do you need to join any short sentences? 

Mark up your description. Do It In the same way that you 
narked up the description in the last lesson. 

Show your marked up description to your teacher. Then 
rewrite your description on paper that your teacher gives you. 
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DESCRIBING PEOPLE: Lesson 9 



Tory had rewritten his description^ He had added all the 
important features* Be also had joined some short sentences. 
Then Tony decided it was time to change some cf the words and 
fix his punctuation and capitalisation. 

He crossed out words and wrote exact words above them. He 
added a period where he had left one out. Be fixed his 
spelling and Ms capitalization before he wrote his description 
again . 

Re«d TOny*s description and study his changes. 




r 

Dr. jchomas has short 

hai^and she wears -sem«- 

glasses. Her smile is warm 

and f g ft nt y^^ ' ftround her 

p imask 
necl^^r. Thomas has a thi ng- 

that she wears in the 



g pr a t i n g nrocn^ 



Now rewrite Tony*s description. Make the changes that he 
has marked. Use paper that your teacher gives you* 
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Ana*s description needs to be fixed* Cross out the words 
that are not exact* Add in exact words* Add periods where 
they are needed* Fix the capitalization and the spelling* 



mr* hill is a cook* He 
wears a neat hat and he has 
a white thing tied aroun his 
waist His face is rond and 
jolly* he also has a strange 
beerd* As he tasts the scop 
Mr* hill makes a noise with 
his lips 




Now fix your description* 

• Do you need to change words to more exact ones? 

• Do you need to fix your punctuation? 

• Do you need to fix your capitalization? 

• Do you need to fix your spelling? 

When you have marked all the changes on your descriptionr 
show it to your teacher* Then rewrite your description on the 
paper that your teacher gives you* 
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DESCRIBING PEOPLE: Lesson 10 




ftre you writing in your journal everyday? Journal writing 
gives you good practice for writing* 

Another kind of practice comes from freewriting* Free- 
writing also helps you get ideas for writing* You are going to 
do some freewriting* Your teacher will tell you how to do it* 

You will do freewriting all year* You can also do it 
whenever you can*t get enough ideas for writing* Freewriting 
will help you find something to say* 
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